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►  Judge  bars  Microsoft  from  bundling  browser 
and  OS;  some  users  predict  Windows  98  delay 


By  Laura  DiDio 


USERS  LAST  WEEK  MOSTLY 

shrugged  off  a  federal  injunc¬ 
tion  ordering  Microsoft  to  stop 
requiring  PC  makers  to  bundle 
the  Internet  Explorer  browser 
with  any  of  its  Windows  operat¬ 


ing  systems. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  initial  win  in  its  anti¬ 
trust  suit  will  further  delay  the 
release  of  Windows  98  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT  5.0. 

But  because  the  browser  is 
even  more  tightly  integrated  in- 


Browsing  user  reaction 


“I  think  what  Microsoft  tried  to 
do  with  Windows  95  was  pretty 
crude  and  heavy-handed.  [The 
ruling  is]  something  of  a  plus." 

-  TOM  JEFFREY,  CIO,  KAY  BEE  TOY 
STORES,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


"I  don't  like  the  idea  that  a 
judge  can  tell  Microsoft  or  any¬ 
body  what  to  do.  If  I  were  a 
manufacturer,  I'd  just  put  both 
browsers  on  computers  and  let 
the  buyers  decide." 


to  the  base  operating  system 
kernel  of  those  forthcoming 
products,  some  users  expect  a 
delay  while  Microsoft  engineers 
work  furiously  to  uncouple  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  from  the  operat¬ 
ing  system. 

But  Microsoft  Corp.  spokes¬ 
man  Adam  Sohn  denied  that. 
“This  ruling  does  not  appear  to 
affect  our  development  plans  or 
ship  dates  for  Windows  98.  We 
will  ship  Windows  98  on  time 
as  planned  in  the  I998  second 
quarter,”  he  said.  “Windows  NT 
5.0  is  not  part  of  the  broader 
consent  decree  issue,  so  that’s  a 
bridge  we  haven’t  come  to  yet.” 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  late 
last  Thursday  issued  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  ruling  prohibiting  Micro¬ 
soft  from  engaging  in  “the  prac¬ 
tice  of  licensing  the  use  of  any 
Justice,  page  12 


Info  addicts 
wreak  havoc 
on  workplace 


IT  EVANGELISTS 

Techno-mavericks  pose  management  challenges 


Meet  the  high  priests  of  geekery,  the  Johnny  Apple- 
seeds  ofk  corporate  IT.  Although  their  titles  and 
styles  vary,  these  evangelists  seed  business  units 
with  advanced  technologies  and  nurture  IT  skunk- 
works.  One  evangelist  is  setting  up  a  steerable  laser 
beam  for  a  building-to-building  network.  Another 
puts  the  latest  gadgets  in  top  executives’  hands. 

These  mavericks  often  work  closely  with  the  IS 
department,  senior  editor  Gary  H.  Anthes  reports, 
but  they  can  become  loose  cannons  who  end  up  as 
IS  rivals  and  adversaries. 


-  JOEL  CONRAD,  CIO,  LIBERTY  CORP.,  GREENVILLE,  S.C. 


"We  have  already  standardized 
on  Explorer  because  we  think  it 
is  better." 

-  BERNIE  CAMPBELL,  CIO,  SONOCO 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  HARTSVILLE,  S.C. 


OO 


By  Julia  King 


at  one  company,  a  manager 
beeps  himself  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  check  the  latest  stock 
quotes.  At  another,  a  program¬ 
mer  spends  a  few  hours  a  day 
cruising  the  Internet  for  every¬ 
thing  from  software  upgrade 
news  to  deals  on  ski  vacations. 

They  fritter  away  hours  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  electronic 
mail,  checking  online  news  and 
downloading  reams  of  data. 
They  are  information  junkies, 
and  right  now,  you  are  probably 
sitting  next  to  one.  If  you  aren’t, 
you  probably  are  one  yourself. 

That’s  because  one  out  of  two 
Info  addicts,  page  106 


In  Depth,  page  83 


Free  ride  on  extranet  express? 


►  Firms  wrestle  with  costs 
of  opening  databases 

By  Craig  Stedman 


SHOULD  CUSTOMERS  pay  to 

play,  or  are  the  queries  on  us? 

That’s  the  question  facing 
companies  that  use  the  Internet 
to  let  outsiders  access  their  data 
warehouses  and  decision-sup- 
port  databases.  They  have  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  expense  of 


hooking  up  external  users  can 
be  recouped  or  will  become  a 
new  cost  of  doing  business. 

So  far,  many  companies  are 
swallowing  the  costs  as  they  go 
down  the  extranet-based  ware¬ 
housing  path,  which  is  emerg¬ 
ing  as  a  way  to  cement  relation¬ 
ships  with  customers  and 
potentially  lock  up  their  busi¬ 
ness  (see  chart,  page  106). 

But  bucking  the  trend  is 
Extranet  express,  page  106 


etter  living  through 
common  modularity 


Co  m  p  u  t  e  r  wo  r  I  d  December  15,  1997  (www.computerworld.com) 


Trek's  Brad  Wagner  adopts  product 
data  system  to  manage  parts. 
Corporate  Strategies,  page  37 


Second-generation  electronic  com¬ 
merce  can  extend  business  life 
cycles.  Emmerce  follows  page  38 


Dave  Johnson  explains  MCl's  dispos¬ 
able  data  marts.  Data  Warehousing, 
page  67 
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Calif,  bill  would  put  cap 
on  year  2000  damages 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


a  cali forni a  state  legislator 
plans  to  introduce  a  bill  next 
month  that  would  restrict  puni¬ 
tive  damages  awarded  in  year 
2000-related  lawsuits. 

The  legislation,  to  be  filed  by 
Brooks  Firestone  (R-Los  Olivos), 
would  limit  damages  in  year 
2000-related  lawsuits  to  bodily 
injuries  or  costs  to  repair  or 
replace  hardware  or  software. 

Experts  say  year  2000-related 
litigation  could  smash  the 
$1  trillion  mark.  In  July,  legisla¬ 
tors  in  Nevada  passed  a  bill  that 
would  protect  state  agencies 
from  year  2000-related  lawsuits 
in  the  event  of  failures.  Legal 
experts  said  they  weren’t  aware 
of  other  state  or  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  pending  in 
California. 

Under  the  Firestone  proposal, 
if  a  bank  licensed  so-called 
year  2000-compliant  account¬ 
ing  software  from  a  California- 
based  software  vendor  and  the 
software  failed  in  January  2000, 
the  bank  could  sue  for  a  sum 
equal  to  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
system  or  replacing  the  comput¬ 
er  —  but  not  for  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  or  “pain  and  suffering,” 
said  Leon  Page,  Firestone’s  leg¬ 
islative  director  in  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Firestone  is  pushing  the  legis¬ 
lation  so  that  the  state’s  high- 
tech  industry  “won’t  be  devas¬ 
tated  by  lawsuits,”  Page  said. 

The  legislation  also  means 
that  a  plaintiff  could  sue  only  for 
bodily  injury  if  the  injury  was 
caused  by  a  year  2000-related 
failure  —  such  as  being  in  an 
elevator  with  embedded  hard¬ 
ware  that  fails,  causing  it  to 
plummet  80  stories  into  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation. 

INDUSTRY  PROTECTION 

Critics  of  the  measure  argued 
that  the  legislation  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  hardware  and  software  ven¬ 
dors  by  limiting  their  exposure 
in  year  2000-related  lawsuits. 

“If  we’re  talking  about  a  utili¬ 
ty  that  was  unable  to  provide 
power  for  half  a  day,  I  could  un¬ 
derstand  putting  limits  on  those 
kinds  of  damages,”  said  Jim 
Jones,  managing  director  of 
the  Information  Management 
Forum,  an  Atlanta-based  user 
group  for  information  systems 
executives  from  Fortune  100 
companies. 

But  if  a  Silicon  Valley  data¬ 


base  vendor  didn’t  make  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  fix  its  date-sensi¬ 
tive  software  "then  they  should 
be  liable  for  that,”  Jones  said. 

Vendors  that  don’t  conduct 
due  diligence  to  repair  their  sys¬ 
tems  “should  be  sued,”  said 
Peter  de  Jager,  a  prominent  year 
2000  consultant  in  Brampton, 
Ontario. 

If  the  California  legislation 
passes  —  which  industry  ob¬ 
servers  said  is  unlikely  —  it 
“would  give  vendors  carte 
blanche  to  do  some  sloppy  year 
2000  renovation  work,”  said 
Nate  Murphy,  president  of 
the  Tri-State  DB2  Technology 
Exchange,  a  New  York-based 
IBM  DB2  user  group  with  300 
members. 

"We're  actively  trying  to 

protect  the  industry  from 

attorneys." 

-  Leon  Page, 
legislative  aide 

Dean  Morehous,  co-leader  of 
the  year  2000  legal  team  at  The- 
len,  Marrin,  Johnson  &  Bridges 
LLP  in  San  Francisco,  called  the 
legislation  a  “half-baked”  at¬ 
tempt  at  dealing  with  the  more 
serious  liability  issues. 

The  “real  reform,”  Morehous 
argued,  should  take  place  in 
Washington  because  high-tech 
firms  facing  “potentially  ruin¬ 
ous  lawsuits  would  be  subject  to 
a  federal  class-action  suit”  that 
supersedes  state  law. 

Page  said  the  legislation  isn’t 
an  “immunity  bill.” 

He  did  note,  however,  that  the 
legislation  is  intended  to  draw 
high-tech  companies  from  all 
over  the  world  to  set  up  shop  in 
California. 

“We’re  actively  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  industry  from  attor¬ 
neys,”  Page  said. 

Most  vendors  already  have 
protection  under  most  existing 


licensing  agreements 

with 

disclaimers  for  conser 

]uential 

damages. 

Such  disclaimers  shot 

dd  hold 

up  in  a  court  of  law,  said  Mark 

Nebergall,  vice  preside 

nt  and 

counsel  at  the  Software  ! 

>ublish- 

ers  Association  in  Wa  rn 

ngton. 

Separately,  the  Securit 

.ies  and 

Exchange  Commissioi 

a  tnis 

week  is  expected  ro  issue 

i  guide- 

lines  for  publicly  trvJc-d 

compa- 

nies  to  deal  with  the  yea 

ir  2000 

problem.  □ 

Funny  how  computers  can  make  your  life  more  difficult  when  their  purpose  is  to  make  things 
easier.  Well,  the  problem  is  you  have  all  these  different  models  and  brands  of  portables  that  are 
unable  to  share  components.  So  you’re  stuck  with  the  hassle  and  cost  of  maintaining  a  huge 


inventory  of  spare  parts.  Now  here’s  the  solution.  Gateway.  Simply  put,  Gateway  offers  portables  QAmmr 


SOLO 

that  can  share  components.  AC  adapters  and  battery  packs. 

Gateway  Solo™  Full  and  Mini  Docking  Stations.  Those  days  of 
are  over.  Ahhh  ...  life  is  good. 


Memory  and  hard  drive  kits.  Even  ! 
wading  through  a  mess  of  hardware 


Gateway 

Solo™ 

2300 


■  12.1"  SVGA,  TFT  or  DSTN  Color  Display 

■  Intel  Pentium*  Processors  with  MMX™  Technology  up  to  233MHz 

■  SDRAM  Expandable  to  192MB 

■  256K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache 
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■  Up  to  4GB  Hard  Drive 
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■  Modular  6X  min/1  IX  max  CD-Rom  Drive 

■  16-Bit  Wavetable  Sound  &  Stereo  Speakers 

■  12-Cell  Lithium  Ion  Battery  St  AC  Pack 

■  85-Key  MS*  Windows*  95  Keyboard 

■  Carrying  Case 

■  NTSC/PAL  Video  Out 

■  USB  Ports  St  Zoomed  Video 

■  MS  Windows  95  or  MS  Windows  NT®  4.0 

■  MS  Works  95  or  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition  Plus  Encarta®  97 

■  LapLink*/br  Windows  95  St  McAfee*  VirusScan 

■  Gateway  Gold’M  Service  and  Support  for  Portable  PCs 

Prices  sterling  at  $1999 


Gateway 

Solo™ 

9100 


■  13.3"  (1024  x  768  resolution)  XGA  Color  Display 

■  Intel  Pentium  Processors  with  MMX  Technology  via  I.M.M.  Package 

■  SDRAM  Expandable  to  192MB 

■  Up  to  512K  Pipelined  Burst  Cache 

■  4MB  EDO  Video  RAM  (1280  x  1024  external) 

■  Up  to  5GB  Hard  Drive 

■  Removable  Combo  6X  min/1  IX  max  CD-ROM  8t  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  (allows  for  second  battery  pack) 

■  Premium  Sound  System  w/16-Bit  Wavetable  Sound  St  Yamaha®  Stereo  Speakers 

■  12-Cell  Lithium  Ion  Battery  8t  AC  Pack 

■  Full  88-Key  MS  Windows  95  Keyboard  with  19mm  Pitch  and  3mm  Travel 

■  Carrying  Case 

■  NTSC/PAL  Video  Input  St  Output  with  Frame  Capture  Capability 

■  USB  Ports  8t  Zoomed  Video 

■  15-Pin  MIDI/Game  Port 

■  MS  Windows  95  or  MS  Windows  NT  4.0 

■  MS  Works  95  or  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business  Edition  Plus  Encarta  97 

■  LapLink  for  Windows  95  8t  McAfee  VirusScan 

■  Gateway  GoldSM  Service  and  Support  for  Portable  PCs 


Prices  starting  at  $3299 
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N  ext  battle,  please 

*  federal  judge’s  ruling  last  week  that  Microsoft  must 
stop  forcing  PC  makers  to  bundle  its  Internet  Explorer 
browser  with  Windows  is  good  news  for  competition 
and  for  computer  buyers.  But  this  battle  is  far  from 
over.  I  expect  the  competition  will  shift  to  new  ground. 

If  the  decision  holds  —  and  that’s  by  no 
means  certain  —  it  will  force  Microsoft  to 
effectively  compete  with  Netscape  on  a 
level  playing  field.  That  means  more  cre¬ 
ative  features,  distribution  and  licensing 
strategies  by  both  companies.  That’s  great 
news  for  users. 

The  decision  also  may  force  an  end  to  the 
pointless  quibbling  about  Sun’s  java  stan¬ 
dard,  which  has  preoccupied  the  industry 
for  the  past  six  months.  If  Microsoft  truly 
had  to  compete  head-to-head  with  Netscape,  Microsoft  would 
have  little  choice  but  to  adopt  the  version  of  Java  that  is  used 
by  the  rest  of  the  industry. 

The  decision  is  good  But  I  expect  the  main  thrust  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  activities  will  be  to  come  up 

news  for  competition.  with  more  creative  ways  to  link  Win¬ 
dows  to  the  Internet. 

There’s  no  reason  to  believe  a  stand-alone  browser  will  be 
the  only  way,  or  even  the  most  common  way,  to  access  Web 
content. 

Microsoft  has  already  built  a  functional,  if  awkward,  browser 
into  Word.  Active  Desktop  is  a  promising  concept.  Expect  to 
see  browsing,  file  transfer  protocol  and  E-mail  access  built  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  ofWindows  in  the  future. 

The  Department  of  Justice  won  the  battle  by  choosing  to  at¬ 
tack  Microsoft’s  weakest  argument  —  that  Internet  Explorer  is 
part  of  the  operating  system.  But  Microsoft  can  still  win  the 
war  by  blurring  the  lines  between  Windows  and  the  Internet. 

Now  that  it  has  to  compete  fairly  with  Netscape,  Microsoft 
must  render  Netscape  irrelevant.  Don’t  underestimate  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  do  so. 


Paul  Gillin,  Editor 
Internet:  paul_gillin@av.com 


...  '  ii-iWp.. _ _ 

From.  now  on,  lei's  con£i«e  our*  exploration  o£ 
.ancient  -to  the  computet'  pngrtam." 


Java  comes  on  strong 

►  Internet  World  buzz  indicates  improvements  are  winning  over  developers 


BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER 


New  York 


Sun  has  laid  out  a  new  timetable 
for  several  long-awaited  products: 


Hot  Spot  Java 
Virtual  Machine 

Was  due  in  mid-winter;  now  slated 
for  Q1  beta  and  June  shipment 

JDK’s  next 
version 

Was  slated  for  late  this  summer; 
now  set  for  June  shipment 

the  chorus  of  complaints 
about  Java’s  speed,  performance 
and  platform  independence 
seemed  to  be  fading  among  the 
IS  faithful  gathered  here  last 
week  at  Internet  World  ’97. 

In  interviews  with  a  dozen 
corporate  Java  developers  at  the 
show,  there  were  strong  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  technical  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  are  being  cleared 
away. 

The  Java  language  of  six 
months  ago  is  a  different  crea¬ 
ture  from  the  tweaked  product 
available  today,  developers  said. 

“We  definitely  skinned  our 
knees  with  Java,  but  there  have 
been  no  broken  legs,”  said  Mark 
Benerofe,  vice  president  of  plat¬ 
form  development  at  Sony  On¬ 
line  Ventures,  Inc.  in  New  York. 
“The  cross-platform  is  working 
great  for  us,  and  we’ve  saved 
months  [of  work]  over  develop¬ 
ing  with  C++.  So  I  can  afford  to 
lose  a  little  skin.” 

Benerofe,  who  still  is  looking 
for  better  memory  management 
and  debugging,  said  the  im¬ 
provements  in  speed  and  cross¬ 
platform  capabilities  that  have 
continued  to  arrive  in  Java  De¬ 
velopment  Kit  1. 1  (JDK)  are 
helping  to  quickly  mature  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  only  2  years  old. 

TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 

Similar  commentary  from  other 
corporate  developers  at  the 
show  also  ran  counter  to  the 
findings  of  some  recent  surveys, 
which  have  shown  information 
systems  managers  and  develop¬ 
ers  to  be  losing  interest  in  Java 
development.  Missing  functions 
and  problems  with  cross-plat¬ 
form  capabilities  were  cited 
most  often  by  the  respondents 
as  the  roadblocks. 

Users  and  analysts  pointed 


out  that  some  of  those  surveys 
are  already  dated.  They  were  tak¬ 
en  several  months  ago,  before 
just-in-time  compilers  were 
souped  up  to  boost  speed,  inte¬ 
gral  foundation  classes  were 
added  and  development  tools 
and  Java  Virtual  Machines  final¬ 
ly  caught  up  to  support  the  latest 
JDK  release. 

“We  definitely  skinned 
our  knees  with 
Java,  but  there  have 
been  no  broken  legs.” 

-  Mark  Benerofe, 

Sony  Online  Ventures 

Dan  Woods,  director  of  tech¬ 
nology  at  Time,  Inc.  New  Media 
in  New  York,  said  that  in  less 
than  a  year  Java  has  gone  from 
being  useless  for  business 
applications  to  handling  more 
than  18  million  World  Wide 
Web  pages  a  week  on  his  Java 
Web  server. 

HIGH  MARKS 

“We  used  JDK  1.0,  and  we 
couldn’t  deploy  it  because  it 
wasn’t  nearly  fast  enough,”  said 
Woods,  who  now  gives  Java  high 
ratings  for  reliability  and  ease  of 
development.  “When  we  stress- 


tested  applications  built  with 
JDK  1. 1,  we  were  quite  shocked. 
It  was  completely  different.” 

But  Woods  said  running  Java 
applets  or  applications  on  differ¬ 
ent  browsers  still  sometimes  de¬ 
livers  different  results.  “You 
have  a  mishmash  of  support 
still  in  the  browsers,”  he  said, 
noting  that  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.’s  Navigator  3.0 
doesn’t  support  JDK  1.1. 

David  Spenhoff,  director  of 
product  marketing  at  JavaSoft, 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Java 
subsidiary,  said  those  improve¬ 
ments  all  are  planned  for  the 
next  release  of  JDK.  He  also 
said  the  release,  which  hasn’t 
been  named  yet,  is  expected  in 
June,  about  half  a  year  later  than 
originally  slated  because  Java¬ 
Soft  wants  third-party  tool  and 
browser  developers  to  be  in  sync 
with  that  release. 

“When  we  announced  that 
JDK  1. 1  was  done,  users  were 
frustrated  because  browsers  and 
tools  lagged  behind  in  support¬ 
ing  it,  sometimes  by  months,” 
Spenhoff  said.  “Licensees,  like 
Symantec  and  Borland,  are  get¬ 
ting  code  drops  now.  We’re 
learning  that  just  throwing  code 
over  the  wall  doesn’t  help.” 

“We  originally  had  issues 
with  performance,  about  six 
months  ago,  but  now  it’s  good,” 
said  Teresa  M.  Light,  a  manager 
at  Xerox  Corp.  in  Webster, 
N.Y.  □ 


Correction _ 

In  “EMC  takes  first  step  to 
Fibre  Channel”  [CW,  Dec.  i], 
EMC  Corp.’s  percentage  of 
storage  sales  on  Sun  plat¬ 
forms  was  incorrectly  cited 
as  “a  large  portion  of  its 
open  systems  storage.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dataquest  analyst 
Thomas  Lahive,  it  makes  up 
only  10%  of  EMC  open  sys¬ 
tems  storage  sales. 
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Web  sites  say  primary  goals  are 
education  and  reaching  a  new, 
younger  crowd 
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Management 
war  escalates 


►  HP  takes  on  CA, 
Tivoli  with  upgrades 
to  OpenView  tool  set 

By  Patrick  Dryden 


in  the  battle  of  enterprise- 
scale  management  suites,  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  seems  to  be 
climbing  out  of  its  bunker. 

HP  fired  several  rounds  at 
market  leaders  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International,  Inc.  and 
Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.  by  an¬ 
nouncing  a  series  of  enhance¬ 
ments  to  its  OpenView  tools  last 
week  at  Internet  World  ’97. 

Each  vendor  is  seeking  a 
chunk  of  the  management  soft¬ 
ware  market  by  integrating  tools 
to  control  all  aspects  of  client/ 
server  networks. 

HP’s  efforts  appear  to  be  pay¬ 
ing  off.  America  Online,  Inc., 
for  example,  announced  that  it 
adopted  OpenView  over  CA’s 
Unicenter  TNG  (The  Next  Gen¬ 
eration)  and  Tivoli  Management 
Environment  (TME  10)  in  a  deal 
worth  $3.2  million. 


through  networks  to  servers  and 
mainframes  and  solve  the  same 
problems  as  Unicenter  TNG 
and  TME  10. 

Open  View’s  expanding  cover¬ 
age  should  help  operators  man¬ 
age  more  than  interconnec¬ 
tions,  said  user  Trevor  Paquette, 
a  senior  Unix  network  architect 
at  Metronet  Communications 
Corp.  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

“We  need  a  central  OpenView 
console  that  can  tell  us  not  just 
whether  the  network  is  up,  but 
how  well  the  systems  and  data¬ 
bases  are  performing,”  Paquette 
said. 

EXPANDED  VIEW 

An  OpenView  user  at  a  Texas- 
based  oil  company  said  he  wel¬ 
comes  the  “total  enterprise 
view”  now  possible  through  in¬ 
tegration  with  Solve:Operations, 
mainframe  management  soft¬ 
ware  from  Sterling  Software, 
Inc.  in  Dallas. 

For  example,  operators  can 
see  how  an  error  at  the  physical 
layer,  say  in  a  router,  will  affect 
SNA  services  running  on  top  of 


OPENVIEW  OVERVIEW 


Hewlett-Packard  announcements  to  address  users' 
enterprise  management  needs: 

I  Launched  Smart  Plug-Ins,  modules  customized  to 
manage  applications  from  OpenView 

I  Integrated  mainframe  management  through  Sterling 
Software's  SolveiOperations 

I  Expanded  Internet  management  to  integrate  with 
Cisco's  Resource  Manager  and  to  support  additional 
firewalls 

I  Dedicated  an  OpenView  sales  force  to  compete  with 
Computer  Associates  and  Tivoli 


“No  single  announcement 
stands  out  as  a  leap  forward,  but 
together  they  advance  the  whole 
package  significantly,”  said  Rich 
Ptak,  director  of  system  man¬ 
agement  research  at  D.  H. 
Brown  Associates,  Inc.  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.  “With  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  CA  and  Tivoli  generate,  HP 
can’t  afford  to  wait  around  to  be 
revolutionary.” 

HP  was  slow  to  get  beyond  a 
"stovepipe  view  of  networks  and 
systems”  by  integrating  man¬ 
agement  tasks  horizontally,  Ptak 
said.  Now,  he  said,  OpenView 
offers  “a  credible  means  to  grow 
management”  from  desktops 


the  network,  said  the  user,  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous. 

Outsourcer  GE  Capital  Tech¬ 
nology  Management  Services 
Canada  welcomes  the  new  tools 
to  manage  Internet  devices  and 
functions,  servers,  and  applica¬ 
tions,  said  Glenn  Corcoran,  na¬ 
tional  manager  of  enterprise 
management  services. 

Corcoran  said  he  is  glad  HP 
has  awakened  to  position  Open- 
View  as  a  viable  enterprise  man¬ 
agement  suite. 

“HP’s  weakness  has  been 
its  message  to  the  marketplace, 
not  its  technology,”  Corcoran 
said.  □ 


MEMO  FROM  THE  TOP 


Meet  five  top-level  executives,  four  of 
whom  sit  on  corporate  boards.  They 
hate  expensive,  runaway  projects.  They  want  to  use  IT  to  gain  a  competitive  edge.  And 
they're  fed  up  with  CEOs  who  pass  off  IT  presentations  to  CIOs.  Read  what  they  had  to 
say  in  a  free-ranging  interview  with  Computerworld's  Allan  E.  Alter.  Managing,  page  74 


Sun  Netra  server  helps  reduce 
traffic,  speed  response  times 

►  Lets  users  cache  frequently  accessed  Web  sites  and  information  off-line 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


call  it  an  attempt  to  “cache 
in”  on  a  growing  trend. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  last 
week  announced  its  Netra  Proxy 
Cache  server,  a  hardware  and 
software  btmdle  that  lets  cus¬ 
tomers  cache  frequently  ac¬ 
cessed  World  Wide  Web  sites 
and  information. 

The  idea  is  to  give  Internet 
service  providers,  companies 
with  large  intranets  or  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  sites  a  way  to  re¬ 
duce  network  traffic  by  taking 
information  off-line  to  cache  it 
on  servers. 

Web-caching  servers  typically 
sit  between  the  client  browser 
and  an  information  source. 


Whenever  a  user  asks  for  Web 
content,  the  request  is  first 
sent  to  the  Netra  Proxy  server  to 

"It's  all  about  perfor¬ 
mance  and  data  through¬ 
put  and  the  ability  to 
deliver  service  quickly 
and  cleanly." 

-  Greg  Garry,  Dataquest 

see  if  the  information  already 
has  been  cached.  If  it  has  been, 
the  information  is  sent  directly 
to  the  user. 


Otherwise,  the  Netra  Proxy 
server  retrieves,  sends  and  cach¬ 
es  the  information  for  future 
use. 

That  technique  is  increasingly 
being  used  as  a  way  to  reduce 
network  traffic  and  improve 
Web  response  times. 

“It’s  all  about  performance 
and  data  throughput  and  the 
ability  to  deliver  service  quickly 
and  cleanly,”  said  Greg  Gariy, 
an  analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Sun’s  latest  move  puts  it  in 
the  company  of  vendors  such  as 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc.,  Network 
Appliances,  Inc.,  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  and  Novell, 
Inc.,  all  of  which  offer  caching 
technologies.  □ 


WEBTRENDS 

Software  allows  pay  per  view  on  Web 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


the  maker  of  the  Internet’s 
most  popular  audio  player  has 
developed  software  that  will  al¬ 
low  pay-per-listen  and  pay-per- 
view  transactions  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

RealNetworks,  Inc.  (www.real. 
com)  in  Seattle  said  it  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  new  RealSystem  5.0 


Commerce  Solution  in  an  on¬ 
line  charity  experiment  featur¬ 
ing  singer  Tori  Amos. 

Users  will  be  asked  to  donate 
at  least  $5  before  seeing  some 
Amos  music  videos.  Proceeds 
from  the  four-week  event,  which 
kicks  off  Dec.  18,  will  go  to  the 
Rape,  Abuse  and  Incest  National 
Network. 

RealNetworks  partners  in¬ 


clude  CyberSource  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  and  Open  Market,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Prices  for  the 
RealServer  electronic-commerce 
software  start  at  $10,000. 

RealNetworks  said  more  than 
half  a  million  copies  of  Real¬ 
Player  5.0,  the  new  version  of  its 
client-side  audio  and  video  play¬ 
er,  are  being  downloaded  from 
its  Web  site  each  week.  □ 
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uaker  State  turns  to  IT 


►  Quaker  State  in  operations ,  systems  overhaul 


By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


an  IT  overhaul  under  way  at 
Quaker  State  Corp.  in  Irving, 
Texas,  is  key  to  the  company’s 
back-to-basics  strategy. 

The  $1.2  billion  motor  oil 
maker  had  gone  into  businesses 
as  far  afield  as  insurance  sales 
and  gas  exploration.  Quaker 
State  last  week  said  it  will  re¬ 
structure  to  cut  between  $15 
million  and  $20  million  in 
costs.  The  cost-cutting  moves 
are  part  of  a  longer-term  plan  to 
concentrate  on  consumer  car 
care  products. 

To  aid  in  the  corporate  make¬ 
over,  Quaker  State  will  spend 
$30  million  to  install  SAP 
America,  Inc.’s  R/3  enterprise 
resource  planning  package. 
Quaker  State  also  is  working 
with  IBM  to  make  its  supply 
chain  systems  more  efficient. 

Suresh  V.  Mathews,  Quaker 
State’s  chief  information  officer, 
said  the  SAP  project  is  part  of  a 
broader  effort  to  replace  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  mainframe  systems  with 
Windows  NT-based  client/ 
server  applications.  And  the 
company  is  installing  Unix  sys¬ 
tems  with  intranet  and  extranet 
capabilities,  he  said. 

It  is  through  those  moves, 
due  to  be  completed  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  next  year,  that  Quaker 
State  hopes  to  bring  a  unified 
face  to  its  customers  in  areas 


such  as  retailing,  company  offi¬ 
cials  said. 

Quaker  State  has  been  selling 
off  noncore  businesses,  such  as 
its  insurance  and  gas  explora¬ 
tion  divisions,  and  buying  con¬ 
sumer  car  care  and  bumper-to- 
bumper  products. 

Last  month,  for  instance, 
Quaker  State  bought  the  Rain-X 
line  of  automotive  glass  care 


Quaker  State's  Suresh 
Mathews  says  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  will  help  reduce  inven¬ 
tory  pileups 

products  from  Unelko  Corp.  in 
Phoenix  and  sold  its  truck  light¬ 
ing  company,  Truk-Lite,  Inc.,  to 
Penske  Capital  Partners  in  De¬ 
troit.  In  August,  it  acquired  the 
windshield  sun-protection  prod¬ 
uct  line  from  Axius  Holdings  LP 
in  Moorpark,  Calif.  The  prices  of 
those  transactions  weren’t  dis¬ 
closed. 

Those  rapid  changes  have  cre¬ 
ated  problems  for  Quaker  State. 
Systems  for  different  business 
units  weren’t  integrated.  Cus¬ 
tomers,  such  as  major  depart¬ 


ment  stores,  received  separate 
bills.  And  Quaker  State’s  inven¬ 
tory  formed  a  backlog.  And 
there  was  a  year  2000  problem 
for  some  systems. 

Mathews  said  Quaker  State 
wants  the  new  systems  to  do 
what  the  company  can’t  do  now: 
handle  one  order  and  one  in¬ 
voice  for  customers  such  as  re¬ 
tail  giant  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 
Because  Quaker  State’s  order¬ 
ing,  billing  and  supply-chain 
systems  are  disjointed,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  forced  to  send  multi¬ 
ple  bills  to  its  customers.  The  in¬ 
efficiency  also  causes  costly 
inventory  pileups. 

Quaker  State  last  year  posted 
$13.7  million  in  profit  on  reve¬ 
nue  of  $1.2  billion.  In  its  most 
recent  fiscal  quarter,  Quaker  re¬ 
ported  about  $303  million  in 
revenue,  up  5%  from  the  year- 
ago  quarter.  But  net  income  in 
the  most  recent  quarter  de¬ 
creased  from  $6.75  million  last 
year  to  $5.3  million. 

Not  all  the  savings  at  Quaker 
State  will  come  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  systems  changes,  ob¬ 
servers  noted.  “They  have  to 
consolidate  some  other  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution  oper¬ 
ations,’’  said  Eric  Boyce,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  First  Dallas  Securities, 
Inc.  in  Dallas.  “They’ve  made 
some  nice  niche  acquisitions, 
but  they’ve  only  been  able  to  in¬ 
tegrate  a  few  of  them.  They  need 
to  kind  of  clean  up  these  loose 
ends  before  they  move  ahead 


leadingthtdraaii 

When  Suresh  V.  Mathews  became  CIO  of  Quaker  State,  he  found 
more  than  disjointed  legacy  systems.  He  found  clout. 

Mathews  is  leading  a  major  information  restructuring  at  Quaker 
State,  as  announced  last  week  by  the  company  (see  story  at  left). 

Prior  to  Quaker  State,  Mathews,  44,  worked  at  PepsiCo,  Inc.  as 
CIO  of  its  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  restaurant  chain.  He  also  head¬ 
ed  a  business  re-engineering  project  for  PepsiCo’s  Taco  Bell  and 
Pizza  Hut  eateries. 

But  when  PepsiCo  announced  its  restaurant  division  spin-off 
earlier  this  year,  Mathews  said,  the  rules  of  his  job  changed.  In¬ 
stead  of  meeting  regularly  with  PepsiCo’s  CEO,  he  reported  to  the 
chief  financial  officer  —  “seven  layers  from  the  CEO’s  position.” 

It  wasn’t  the  place  from  which  to  run  a  major  project.  “If  you  try 
to  drive  the  train  from  the  back  of  the  cars,  you’re  not  going  to  be 
able  to  see  where  you’re  going  to  end  up,"  he  said.  It’s  important 
to  “have  a  seat  at  the  table”  where  the  decisions  are  being  made, 
Mathews  added. 

At  Quaker  State,  Mathews  said,  he  is  back  in  the  forefront,  re¬ 
porting  to  CEO  Herbert  M.  Baum.  Shortly  after  joining  Quaker 
State,  he  met  with  his  staff  to  review  the  IT  project  backlog.  If  a  job 
didn’t  have  a  substantial  impact  on  revenue,  costs  or  customer 
service,  it  was  scrapped.  “We  were  able  to  declare  upward  of  90% 
of  the  backlog  dead  in  one  afternoon,”  he  said. 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau 


with  any  additional  acquisi¬ 
tions.” 

Analysts  said  Quaker  State 
has  been  struggling  for  years  to 
increase  profitability  against 
tough  competition.  “They  are  in 
business  with  a  bunch  of  goril¬ 
las,”  said  Alvin  D.  Silber,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Herzog,  Heine,  Geduld, 
Inc.,  a  New  York  brokerage  firm. 
Its  competitors  include  Penn- 
zoil  Products  Co.  and  oil  and  gas 
giants  such  as  Texaco,  Inc.  and 
Exxon  Corp. 

Quaker’s  success  remains  to 
be  seen.  “Whether  they  can 
make  any  progress,  or  whether 


it  is  largely  defensive  to  just 
keep  earnings  from  dropping,  is 
the  real  question,”  Silber  said. 

Quaker  State  hasn’t  had  suc¬ 
cess  changing  strategies  in  the 
past,  one  analyst  said.  “They 
sort  of  have  been  struggling 
along,”  said  Lysle  R.  Brinker, 
vice  president  and  senior  petro¬ 
leum  analyst  at  John  S.  Herold, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “They  seem  to 
change  their  strategy  every  few 
years.  But  if  you  look  at  the  stock 
price,  it’s  gone  nowhere,  so  that 
tells  you  how  effective  they’ve 
been.”D 


IBM  devises  technology  to  disinfect  computer  bugs 


By  Laura  DiDio 


direct  from  the  Internet  to 
your  PC  —  a  computer  virus? 

It  could  happen.  In  any  given 
month,  about  35  PCs  out  of 
1,000  will  be  infected  with  a 
computer  virus.  That  is  double 
the  number  of  client  infections 
just  a  year  ago,  thanks  to  the  In¬ 
ternet’s  rise  as  a  means  to 
spread  infections,  according  to 
the  National  Computer  Security 
Association,  Inc.  (NCSA)  in  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.  The  NCSA  based  its 
findings  on  a  survey  of  300  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies. 

IBM  last  week  said  it  has  de¬ 
vised  a  new  technology  to  halt 
viruses.  Immune  System  for  Cy¬ 
berspace,  due  sometime  next 
year,  will  thwart  viruses  “by  de¬ 
tecting  them  and  disinfecting  an 
entire  network  within  10  to  15 
minutes,  much  faster  than  the 
bugs  can  spread,”  said  jeff  Kep- 


hart,  manager  of  IBM’s  Anti- 
Virus  Research  Group. 

“We’d  love  to  have  a  product 
that  lets  us  get  ahead  of  virus¬ 
es,”  said  Phil  Easter,  technology 
strategist  at  Greyhound  Bus 
Lines,  Inc.  in  Dallas.  “Now,  we 
often  have  no  idea  that  we’ve  got 
a  virus  until  it  does  some  dam¬ 
age.  And  once 
we  discover  a  vi¬ 
rus,  our  admin¬ 
istrators  can 
spend  days  iso¬ 
lating  it  and  dis¬ 
infecting  the 
network,”  East¬ 
er  said. 

IBM’s  Im¬ 
mune  System 
for  Cyberspace  will  be  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  PC-  and  server-based 
software  and  support  service, 
Kephart  said.  It  will  consist  of 
an  enhanced  version  of  IBM’s 
existing  Anti-Virus  Client, 


which  sells  for  $42.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  businesses  with  automated 
antivirus  detection,  analysis  and 
disinfection  capabilities.  And  it 
will  be  capable  of  ferreting  out 
both  known  and  unknown  vi¬ 
ruses  across  an  enterprise  net¬ 
work. 

Once  administrators  detect  a 
virus  on  a  PC  or 
network  server, 
they  can  trans¬ 
mit  a  secure 
copy  of  the 
rogue  code  via 
electronic  mail 
or  the  Internet 
back  to  IBM’s 
Anti-Virus  Re¬ 
search  Center 
in  Hawthorne,  N.Y. 

There,  a  series  of  minicom¬ 
puters  and  mainframes  will  use 
artificial  intelligence  to  replicate 
the  virus,  analyze  its  properties 
and  construct  an  electronic  vac¬ 


cine,  Kephart  said. 

The  administrator  can  also 
upload  the  same  prescription 
across  the  enterprise  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  network  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  IBM  officials  said. 
“The  virus  writers  haven’t  got¬ 
ten  smarter.  It’s  just  that  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  the  applications  be¬ 
ing  developed  for  it  are  much 
more  effective  conduits  for 
spreading  viruses,”  Kephart 
said. 

“It  probably  would  work,  but 
I  don’t  know  if  that’s  something 
we  would  want  to  be  real  hot 
to  jump  on  right  away,”  said 
Keenan  Sugg,  NT  network  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  at  Cellular 
One  Washington/Baltimore  in 
Greenbelt,  Md. 

Sugg  said  his  biggest  security 
threat  is  viruses  from  E-mail  at¬ 
tachments.  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  uses  a  product  called  Scan- 
Mail  from  Trend  Micro,  Inc., 


and  it  “seems  to  catch  every¬ 
thing.” 

Today,  spreading  a  virus  re¬ 
quires  human  intervention, 
such  as  opening  a  document. 
“But  in  the  very  near  term,  intel¬ 
ligent  agents  can  automate  the 
process,  downloading  a  virus 
that  can  be  replicated  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  systems  within  days  or 
hours,”  Kephart  said. 

That  already  has  begun  to 
happen.  The  three  newest  virus¬ 
es  on  the  NCSA’s  Top  10  list,  the 
WM. Concept,  NYB  and  Natas, 
are  among  the  most  prevalent, 
accounting  for  nearly  75%  of  the 
attacks  reported  this  year,  said 
NCSA  director  Bob  Bales. 

That  trio  is  especially  perva¬ 
sive  because  the  viruses  can 
penetrate  and  reproduce  by  hid¬ 
ing  within  E-mail  attachments 
and  documents.  “Most  users 
who  are  infected  by  macro  virus¬ 
es  like  the  WM. Concept  don’t 
see  changes  or  degradation  in 
PC  performance,  so  they  don’t 
even  know  their  system’s  been 
infected,”  Bales  said.  □ 


"The  Internet  and  [its] 
applications  are  much 
more  effective  conduits 
for  spreading  viruses." 
-  Jeff  Kephart,  IBM 
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These  days,  managing  applications  is  harder  than  ever. 

From  change  management  and  deployment  to  performance  monitoring 
and  event  management,  today's  applications  come  with  all  kinds  of  require¬ 
ments.  And  each  one  has  a  direct  impact  on  reliability,  availability,  high 
performance,  and  serviceability. 

That's  why  any  application  is  really  only  as  good  as  the  management 
software  that's  behind  it. 

And  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  chose  Unicenter®  TNG™  to  manage 
their  applications. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  A  Single,  complete, 
integrated  solution  For  Enhanced  Management 
And  Control  Of  All  Your  Applications. 

Whether  it's  for  an  off-the-shelf  software  package  or  your  own  home-grown 
applications,  Unicenter®  really  does  it  all.  It  offers  everything  you  need, 


including  change  and  configuration  management,  software  distribution, 
security,  backup/recovery,  event  monitoring  and  man¬ 
agement,  performance  management,  scheduling,  and 
help  desk. 

You  can  instrument  your  applications  without  having 
to  modify  them.  And  by  managing  both  the  applications 
as  well  as  the  computing  infrastructure  in  which  these 
applications  run — Unicenter  TNG  ensures  optimal 
availability,  scalability,  and  manageability  of  your 
business-critical  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  expect  some  amazing  results! 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.rom 
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omino's  supply  chain  overhaul  to  save  dough 


Customizes  PeopleSoft  manufacturing  system 


Domino’s  James  Krasner:  "Our  biggest  concern  is  the  man¬ 
agement  of  inventory  through  the  system” 


By  Randy  Weston 


domino’s  pizza,  inc.  per¬ 
fected  getting  a  piping-hot  pep- 
peroni  pizza  with  extra  cheese 
to  people’s  front  doors  in  30 
minutes. 

Now  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.- 
based  franchiser  is  turning  that 
speedy  delivery  philosophy  on 
its  internal  operations,  with  a 
$16  million  overhaul  of  its 
distribution  and  supply-chain 
management  system. 

What  makes  the  project 
unique  is  that  Domino’s  is  talc¬ 
ing  software  designed  for  manu¬ 
facturing  and  customizing  it  for 
its  retail-oriented  needs. 

Domino’s,  which  already 
runs  Pleasanton,  Calif.-based 
PeopleSoft,  Inc.’s  human  re¬ 
sources  applications  software, 
is  adding  PeopleSoft’s  full 
suite  of  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  software,  in¬ 
cluding  financials  and  supply- 


BY  THE  NUMBERS 


Company:  Domino's  Pizza 

Location:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Stores  worldwide:  5,560* 

Scope  of  operations: 

54  countries 

1996  sales:  $2.8  billion 

1996  net  income: 

$50.6  million 

*1,200  are  independently 
owned  franchisees 


chain  management. 

"Most  people  don’t  think  of 
Domino’s  as  a  manufacturer,” 
said  James  Krasner,  Domino's 
vice  president  of  supply-chain 
management.  "But  it  is  critical 
to  our  stores  that  we  operate  like 
that  to  provide  a  high  level  of 
service.” 

Domino’s  makes  its  fresh 
dough  at  25  distribution  centers 
across  North  America  that  feed 
into  4,300  stores  on  street  cor¬ 
ners  in  nearly  every  city. 

SPEED  COUNTS 

Napkins,  cleaning  supplies  and 
even  cheese  keeps,  but  dough 
doesn’t.  It  has  to  be  delivered 
to  stores  within  48  hours  of  an 
order. 

“Our  biggest  concern  is  the 
management  of  inventory 
through  the  system,”  Krasner 
said.  Domino’s  fills  12,000 
dough  orders  per  week  and 
wants  to  improve  the  percentage 
of  correct  orders  from  98.5%  to 
at  least  99%. 

Also,  Krasner  said  he  wants  to 
cut  down  on  inventory,  reduce 
labor  costs  and  free  up  franchise 
owners  and  managers  to  sell 
pizza  rather  than  take  care  of  pa¬ 
perwork. 

“That  got  us  in  the  market  of 
[ERP]  systems.  But  what  we 
found  was  that  there  were  not 
that  many  out  there  that  really 
focused  on  distribution-only 
businesses,”  he  said. 

"In  North  America,  retail  is  a 
highly  saturated  market,”  said 
Jessi  Tran,  a  retail  and  con¬ 
sumer  goods  analyst  at  G2R, 


Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
“Now  that  many  of  them  have 
taken  care  of  their  internal  oper¬ 
ations,  they  are  starting  to  focus 
on  what  the  customer  wants. 
From  the  time  a  customer  or¬ 
ders  a  pizza,  they  know  all  the 
way  back  to  their  suppliers  what 
they  need.  Retailers  are  starting 
to  turn  to  ERP  systems  to  meet 
those  needs.” 

And  ERP  vendors  are  starting 
to  offer  their  own  packaged 
products  for  retailers.  SAP  AG 
launched  a  retail  version  of  R/3 
earlier  this  year,  and  Oracle 
Corp.  is  moving  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  PeopleSoft  is  integrating 
software  for  Intrepid  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Alameda,  Calif. 

Tran  predicted  that  within  the 
next  two  years,  most  of  the  ERP 
vendors  will  have  packaged  ap¬ 
plications  that  will  provide  that 
functionality  to  a  variety  of  in¬ 


dustries. 

Even  though  Domino’s  is  im¬ 
plementing  the  latest  version  — 
PeopleSoft  7.5  —  that  version 
still  lacks  all  the  functionality 
Domino’s  needs,  such  as  an 
automated  order  generator. 

But  for  now,  companies  such 
as  Domino’s  are  on  their  own  to 
mold  the  technology  to  their 
needs. 

The  next  step  will  be  for 
Domino’s  to  move  its  stores  to 
filling  orders  based  on  an  ex¬ 
pected  need  rather  than  an  actu¬ 
al  need. 

Eventually,  Domino’s  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  wants  to  take 
over  the  ordering  process  alto¬ 
gether,  using  forecasting  appli¬ 
cations  so  individual  store  own¬ 
ers  won’t  need  to  worry  about 
placing  orders  at  all. 

"We  are  still  unclear  whether 
there  is  a  demand  for  that  [from 


franchisees],”  Krasner  said. 
"There’s  something  about  a 
franchise  organization  that  they 
like  a  little  independence.” 

At  best,  Domino’s  will  have 
a  mixed  environment,  planning 
for  stores  that  want  head¬ 
quarters  to  do  the  work  and 
letting  others  place  their  own 
orders. 

Because  Domino’s  operates 
on  a  profit-sharing  model,  any 
savings  from  the  new  system 
will  flow  back  to  franchise  own¬ 
ers  and  their  bottom  line  as  an 
incentive. 

The  project  is  still  in  the 
planning  stages,  but  Domino’s 
is  shooting  for  a  payback  in 
three  and  a  half  years.  Financial 
applications  are  expected  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  Distribution  centers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  live  with  the  manu¬ 
facturing  modules  by  the  end  of 
1999.0 
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Sequent  boxes  add  Fibre  Channel 


►  Bundled  switch  gives  users  clustering  power 


By  Tim  Ouellette 


sequent  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.  is  leading  the  charge  of 
Unix  server  vendors  shipping 
Fibre  Channel  interconnect 
technology  instead  of  SCSI 
to  beef  up  clustering  and  data 
access. 

Beaverton,  Ore.-based  Se¬ 
quent  last  week  announced  that 
its  NUMA-Q  2000  Unix  servers 
would  now  ship  with  a  Fibre 
Channel  network  switch  already 
installed. 

Fibre  Channel  lets  shops  get 
over  the  distance,  device  con¬ 
nection  and  performance  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  standard  SCSI  con¬ 


nections  used  today. 

The  inclusion  of  a  Fibre 
Channel  switch,  as  opposed  to 
an  adapter  card,  gives  users 
multiple,  redundant  paths  to 
their  storage  systems  for  high 
data  availability. 

That  is  especially  important 
for  Sequent  shops  that  plan  to 
build  large-scale  dusters  based 
on  the  high-scalability  Non-Uni¬ 
form  Memory  Access  (NUMA) 
architecture. 

“With  NUMA,  Fibre  Channel 
will  be  one  of  the  driving  re¬ 
quirements  when  you  get  into 
multiple  nodes,”  said  Sean  Der- 
rington,  a  storage  analyst  at 
Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 


Burlington  Coat’s  Mike 
Prince:  Fibre  Channel  is 
a  way  to  get  rid  of  I/O 
bandwidth 


Conn.  As  the  configurations 
get  more  complex,  hubs  and 
switches  will  be  a  requirement, 
he  added. 

For  example,  Burlington  Coat 
Factory  Warehouse  Corp.  has 
one  NUMA-Q  2000  server  run¬ 
ning  in  production  with  the  new 
switch,  and  two  other  Sequent 
servers  will  be  added  to  the  mix 
soon. 

DISK  ARRAYS 

“We  really  whale  on  our  disk 
farm,”  said  Mike  Prince,  chief 
information  officer  at  the  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.J.,  retailer.  “Our  I/O 
rates  could  bury  most  disk  ar¬ 
rays  out  there.  But  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  switch,  we  more  than 
doubled  our  old  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  rates.” 

Prince’s  plan  is  to  create 
one  clustered  disk  farm  accessi¬ 
ble  by  all  three  servers.  That 


would  help  avoid  the  CPU  bot¬ 
tlenecks  that  occur  when  disk 
subsystems  are  tied  to  a  specific 
server. 

Sequent  offers  6-  and  16-port 
Silkworm  switches  from  Bro¬ 
cade  Communication  Systems, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  in  the 
NUMA-Q  2000  servers.  The 
additional  cost  is  about  $1,800 
per  port. 

Analysts  said  deals  like  that 
with  leading  server  and  storage 
vendors  are  the  best  way  for  us¬ 
ers  to  get  the  benefits  of  Fibre 
Channel  switching. 

For  example,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  plans  to  add  Silk¬ 
worm  switches  to  its  Storage- 
Works  disk  arrays. 

And  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc., 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  Data 
General  Corp.  have  specific  Fi¬ 
bre  Channel  switch  plans  in 
place.  □ 


Oracle  ar.cl  HP:  L«dm 
in  Data  Warehousing 


The  data  warehouse 
partners  you  choose 


on  your  career. 


orking  together,  Oracle  and 
Hewlett-Packard  have  developed 


impressive  data  warehousing  and 


datamart  solutions  that  can  turn 


the  data  you  already  have  into 


a  competitive  weapon  for  your 


organization  and  contribute  to  your 
upward  mobility  within  it.  Our  solutions 
are  tuned  for  the  highest  possible 


performance,  scalable  from  desktop 
to  datacenter,  compatible  with  both 


NT  and  UNIX,  and  available  with  24x7 


support  all  over  the 


world.  So  contact 


ext.  12396  and  give 


your  organization  warehouswg 

the  strate|tji^&iftr 

and  your  career  a  lift;  rooking  prwwi. V;; 
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Whom  do  vou  trust? 


FRANK  HAYES 


hese  days,  a  lot  fewer  people 
would  put  the  Social  Security 
Administration  on  their  list  of 
trustworthy  organizations.  Social  Securi¬ 
ty’s  own  inspector  gen¬ 
eral  just  blasted  the 
agency’s  lax  protection 
of  what’s  supposed  to  be 
confidential,  computer¬ 
ized  information  about 
200  million  Americans. 

Since  1991,  more  than 
250  Social  Security  em¬ 
ployees  have  been 

caught  selling,  forging  or  otherwise  mis¬ 
using  data.  That  data  has  been  used  to  ac¬ 
tivate  stolen  credit  cards,  obtain  Social 
Security  cards  for  illegal  aliens  and  col¬ 
lect  undeserved  Social  Security  checks. 

Those  weren’t  firewall  failures  or  hack¬ 
er  attacks.  Like  more  than  80%  of  data 
thefts,  they  were  done  by  insiders  — 
people  who  were  trusted  by  the  designers 
of  their  computer  systems. 

Social  Security  has  data-protection  pol¬ 
icies,  but  they’re  only  policies  on  paper. 


They’re  not  enforced  by  Social  Security’s 
applications.  Instead,  those  systems  give 
crooked  employees  fast  and  easy  access 
to  data  without  leveraging  the  same  com¬ 
puter  power  to  restrict  access  to 
records  and  control  improper 
use. 

And  struggling  with  year 
2000  and  other  problems,  So¬ 
cial  Security  hasn’t  made  data- 

Real  protection  needs 
to  be  built  in  to  your 
applications. 

protection  a  high  priority.  That’s  under¬ 
standable  —  but  now  it’s  a  big 
embarrassment. 

Of  course,  that  couldn’t  happen  at  your 
company,  could  it?  You’ll  never  see  an 
embarrassing  newspaper  story  about 
some  bad  apple  in  sales  or  customer  ser¬ 
vice  or  even  IS  misappropriating  infor¬ 


mation  about  customers  or  business 
partners,  then  peddling  it  to  a  competitor 
or  doing  some  insider  trading,  will  you? 

You’ll  never  have  your  CEO  and  a 
horde  of  lawyers  descend  on  your  IS 
shop,  looking  for  explanations  and  fixes 
and,  most  of  all,  a  scapegoat  for  that  kind 
of  legal  and  public -relations  nightmare 
—  right? 

Chances  are,  like  Social  Security,  your 
IS  shop  has  merely  computerized  busi¬ 
ness  processes  without  building  in  extra 
security  to  limit  who  looks  at  what  data 
and  to  log  it  when  they  do. 

Worse  still,  you  may  be  creating  a  new 
set  of  data-related  problems  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  Right  now,  your  company’s  World 
Wide  Web  site  is  probably  collecting  data 
about  potential  customers.  And 
you  probably  don’t  even  have  a 
policy  —  much  less  good  control  — 
on  what  information  is  collected 
and  kept,  and  how  it’s  protected 
and  used. 

If  those  decisions  are  being 
made  on  the  fly  by  webmasters, 
Web  page  designers  and  Web  application 
developers,  they  could  come  back  to  bite 
you  if  that  information  is  misused. 

Some  organizations  take  their  data- 
protection  responsibilities  very  seriously. 
For  example,  HMO  giant  Kaiser  Perma- 
nente’s  patient  data  is  completely  com¬ 
puterized,  but  every  application  rigor¬ 


ously  controls  and  logs  data  access  by 
health  care  employees.  But  then,  patient 
confidentiality  has  long  been  a  legal  hot 
spot  for  medical  practices. 

Ty,  Inc.  became  a  convert  the  hard  way. 
The  company  that  makes  Beanie  Babies 
just  added  warnings  and  blocked  use  of 
full  names  and  electronic-mail  addresses 
on  its  Web  site.  The  site  is  aimed  at  kids 
but  also  attracts  adult  collectors  of  Beanie 
Babies. 

Ty  made  the  changes  after  a  children’s- 
media  watchdog  group  complained  that 
it  was  easy  for  outsiders  to  collect  person¬ 
al  information  about  kids  from  the  site. 
The  company  didn’t  want  to  risk  govern¬ 
ment  action,  potential  lawsuits  and  even 
more  bad  publicity. 

Neither  should  you.  You  need  policies 
right  now  that  outline  what  information 
your  internal  and  Web  applications  col¬ 
lect  about  customers.  You  need  policies 
that  define  how  that  information  will  be 
used. 

And  you  need  to  start  building  real 
protection  for  that  information  into  your 
applications.  Because  the  last  thing  you 
want  are  headlines,  lawyers  and  —  espe¬ 
cially  —  customers  saying  you  can’t  be 
trusted.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld 's  West  Coast 
bureau  chief.  His  Internet  address  is jrank_ 
hayes@cw.com. 


IS  spells  'intense  stress' 


The  war  on  cybercrime 

Officials  from  eight  nations  last  week  agreed  to  develop 
faster  ways  of  tracing  the  origins  of  attacks  that  come 
through  on  computer  networks  and  to  tighten  mea¬ 
sures  for  protecting  information  stored  in  computers. 
The  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  Canada, 
France  and  Russia  also  agreed  to  make  more  trained 
law  enforcement  officers  available  to  fight  high-tech 
crime  and  to  review  their  respective  legal  systems  to 
ensure  that  computer-related  crimes  are  identified  in 
legal  statutes. 

Times  of  London  in  Web  dispute 

The  Times  of  London  has  notified  a  World  Wide  Web 
news  site,  News  Index,  that  the  site  is  violating  the  pa¬ 
per’s  copyright  by  including  Times  stories  in  its  index 
and  linking  back  to  stories  at  the  Times  site,  according 
to  Sean  Peck  at  News  Index.  He  disputes  the  charge, 
saying  that  his  site’s  indexing,  summaries  and  links  fall 
under  allowable  “fair  use.”  Peck  said  he  believes  that 
some  of  the  Times’  complaints  are  technical  and  added 
that  he  hopes  to  work  with  the  paper  to  resolve  its  ob¬ 
jections.  News  Index  might  remove  the  Times  from  its 
service  while  the  problems  are  being  addressed. 

EC  tackles  'net  copyright 

The  European  Commission  last  week  proposed  bring¬ 
ing  copyright  rules  in  line  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Internet.  The  proposal  offers  reproduction  rights  to 
copyright  owners,  giving  them  rights  to  authorize  or 
deny  licenses  for  copying  their  protected  works  down¬ 
loaded  from  the  Internet  or  stored  in  a  computer.  The 
plan  wouldn’t  recognize  the  rights-holder’s  exclusive 
control  over  so-called  temporary,  ephemeral  or  inciden¬ 
tal  copies  made  while  surfing  the  Internet. 


A  new  survey  of  500  information  systems  managers 
from  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  shows  that  65%  feel  that  ris¬ 
ing  stress  at  work  is  affecting  their  personal  lives.  The 
managers’  professional  lives  are  beset  by  failing  proj¬ 
ects,  fast-changing  technology  and  an  inability  to  find 
good  employees,  according  to  the  survey  conducted  by 
Ronin  Corp.  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  for  Sequent  Computer 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Beaverton,  Ore.  The  vast  majority  said 
they  felt  the  challenges  would  mount:  95%  saw  their 
data  volumes  more  than  doubling  in  the  near  future. 

Unisys  expands  services 

Continuing  its  transition  from  a  mainframe  supplier  to 
a  services  company,  Unisys  Corp.  is  getting  into  the 
business  of  managing  expense  reports  and  handling 
travel  arrangements.  The  services  introduced  this 
week  include  UniTrex,  an  online  expense  report  pro¬ 
cessing  and  payment  outsourcing  service,  and  a 
Web-based  travel  reservation  service  called  UniResthat 
lets  corporate  travelers  make  their  own  reservations 
online. 

More  adult  shoppers  hit  Web 

Adult  Internet  users  in  North  America  grew  by  15%  in 
the  past  six  months  to  total  more  than  58  million.  That 
is  according  to  the  preliminary  results  of  a  survey  by  the 
CommerceNet  trade  group  and  Nielsen  Media  Re¬ 
search.  Web  users  account  for  48  million  of  the  total 
number  of  Internet  users,  with  almost  10  million  trans¬ 
acting  some  form  of  business  and  the  rest  logging  on 
for  electronic  mail  or  chat  groups.  Although  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  shopping  online,  54%  of  Web  users  in  the  survey 
of  9,000  people  age  16  and  older  said  they  are  unlikely 
to  make  future  online  purchases. 


Winstar  acquires  GoodNet 

Winstar  Communications,  Inc.  in  New  York  is  acquiring 
GoodNet,  an  Internet  backbone  provider  in  Phoenix,  for 
$22.5  million.  The  new  entity,  WinStar  GoodNet,  will  be 
a  part  of  WinStar  Broadband  Services.  GoodNet  has  a 
national  network  of  Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 
switches  and  offers  a  variety  of  services  to  hundreds  of 
commercial  clients.  Winstar  serves  business  customers 
and  other  carriers. 

Apple:  Tough  road  ahead 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  in  its  latest  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  filing,  reported  that  its  financial 
decline  could  continue  into  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1998.  In  recent  months,  the  company’s  sales  have 
suffered  because  of  fire  sales  of  Macs  by  clone  makers 
Motorola,  Inc.  and  Power  Computing  Corp.,  which  was 
knocked  out  of  the  Mac  look-alike  business  by  Apple. 
The  company’s  net  sales  fell  28%  in  1997  compared 
with  1996,  a  showing  Apple  attributed  to  customer  con¬ 
cern  about  future  prospects,  viability  of  the  Macintosh 
platform  and  competition.  Apple  also  said  its  new 
online  store  has  racked  up  $12  million  in  sales  since  its 
Nov.  10  launch. 

SHORT  TAKES  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  in 

Plano,  Texas,  hired  all  600  staffers  from  Yamaichl 
Information  Systems  after  parent  company  Yamai- 
chi  Securities  Co.  failed  last  month _ Novell,  Inc.  re¬ 

leased  the  NetWare  3.2  Enhancement  Pack,  an  add-on 
package  for  NetWare  3.12  networks,  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
tinue  supporting  an  installed  base  of  60  million  3.x  Net¬ 
Ware  users.  ...  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  plans  an  announcement  next  month  of  new 
forms  of  technology  that  it  hopes  will  get  its  Portable 
Document  Format  into  the  enterprise  market 
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Web  sites  work  to  offer  personal  touch 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


although  the  popular  press  is  full  of 
stories  about  Internet  privacy  fears,  some 
surfers  still  want  World  Wide  Web  sites 
to  better  track  their  lives. 

“The  most  common  complaint  we  get 
is,  ‘Hey,  I  fly  this  trip  every  week.  How 
come  you  don’t  know  yet?’”  said  John 
Samuel,  managing  director  of  distribu¬ 
tion  planning  at  American  Airlines  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  But  all  the  data  min¬ 
ing  and  user  tracking,  “[is]  an  incredibly 
hard  thing  to  do,”  he  said. 

Users  can  already  access  their  balance 
of  frequent  flier  miles  at  the  airline’s 
Web  site  (www.americanair.com).  Ameri¬ 
can  plans  to  add  to  that  site  a  feature  in 
which  users  will  —  if  they  had  traveled 
recently  —  see  a  mention  of  that  flight 
and  a  query  about  whether  it  had  been 
OK.  "Personalization  is  going  to  be  what 
keeps  people  coming  back,”  Samuel  said. 

For  example,  it  would  be  useful  if  an 
online  travel  site  knew  not  only  that  a 
user  liked  aisle  seating,  but  that  the  user 
liked  aisle  seats  except  on  long  overnight 
flights  when  the  preference  is  for  win¬ 
dow  seating  and  sleeping,  said  Richard  J. 
Siemborski,  vice  president  of  the  interac¬ 
tive  travel  group  at  American  Express 
Corporate  Services  in  New  York. 

THE  ONLINE  CUSTOMER 

Internet  customers  can  be  well  worth 
keeping.  Early  Internet  customers  at 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  tend  to  be  younger, 
more  wealthy  and  more  loyal  than  con¬ 
ventional  customers.  "The  net  potential 
is  worth  a  fortune  to  us,”  said  Dudley 
Nigg,  executive  vice  president  of  the  San 
Francisco-based  bank. 

Once  customers  began  using  Wells 
Fargo’s  online  service,  their  bank  bal¬ 
ances  increased  dramatically  as  they  con¬ 
solidated  money  from  other  sources  into 
one  online  account. 

But  despite  the  benefits  of  personaliza¬ 
tion,  Wells  Fargo  is  still  working  to  bring 
that  concept  to  the  Web. 

“We  are  struggling  with  creating  com¬ 
pelling  interfaces  using  personalized 
data,”  Nigg  said.  “I  think  that’s  still  elud¬ 
ing  most  organizations.” 

At  an  Internet  World  ’97  panel  on  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  last  week  in  New  York, 
speakers  agreed  that  airlines,  credit-card 
companies,  banks  and  other  such  busi¬ 
nesses  where  consumers  are  used  to 
turning  over  personal  data  are  different 
from,  for  example,  general  news  and  en¬ 
tertainment  sites. 

The  panel  also  acknowledged  that  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  would  suffer  if  cus¬ 
tomer  data  from  company  sites  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  outsiders  without  full  and 
complete  disclosure. 

Nigg  said  one  way  to  build  customer 
trust  and  loyalty  is  to  offer  products  from 
competitors. 

That  might  seem  like  marketing  her¬ 
esy,  Nigg  said,  but  savvy  consumers  shop 
around.  And  he  would  rather  that  the 
shopping  be  done  at  the  Wells  Fargo  site. 


he  said.  Wells  Fargo,  an  online  banking 
pioneer,  is  likely  to  offer  an  array  of  out¬ 
side  financial  services  on  its  site  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  he  said. 

Patricia  Seybold,  president  of  Patricia 
Seybold  Group,  a  consultancy  in  Boston, 
agreed  that  offering  competitive  products 


could  build  customer  loyalty  and  trust  for 
a  site.  Offering  convenience  could  build 
goodwill  and  add  business  in  the  long 
run,  she  said. 

Few  banks  are  turning  profits  with  on¬ 
line  banking,  “but  the  economic  model 
for  us  is  looking  pretty  impressive,”  Nigg 


said.  Costs  per  transaction  are  minuscule 
—  1  cent  on  the  Internet  vs.  27  cents  at  an 
automated  teller  machine  and  $1.07  at  a 
branch,  he  said. 

The  costs  for  the  Internet  site  have 
stayed  constant  even  as  customer  usage 
has  grown. 

New  technologies  that  boost  efficien¬ 
cies  have  saved  money  even  as  the  bank 
required  more  computing  horsepower, 
Nigg  said.  □ 
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Users  divided  on  direct  intranet  posting 


►  Microsoft  plans  to  provide  Web  power  in  next  Office  release 


By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 

inabidto  revive  “dead”  intranets,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  plans  to  give  users  of  the 


next  version  of  Office  the  ability  to  post 
directly  to  their  company’s  site,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  to  separately  convert  Word 
and  Excel  files  into  HTML. 


Officials  at  the  Redmond,  Wash.,  com¬ 
pany  said  a  survey  of  corporate  custom¬ 
ers  showed  that  several  underuse  their 
intranets  because  of  the  time  it  takes 
webmasters  to  convert  documents  into 
Hypertext  Markup  Language  (HTML)  for 
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posting  to  the  World  Wide  Web. 

“We’re  seeing  some  failures,  what 
we’re  calling  ‘dead  webs,’  crop  up  every¬ 
where,”  said  Matthew  Price,  Office  group 
product  manager.  By  making  tools  such 
as  Word  and  Excel  able  to  save  and  edit 
files  in  HTML,  users  could  post  directly 
to  intranets,  he  said. 

The  response  from  users  was  mixed. 
While  some  said  it  could  help  eliminate  a 
step,  others  said  it  could  create  havoc  if 
administered  improperly. 

Olav  Hanrath,  senior  information 
manager  at  Ontario  Hydro  in  Toronto, 
said  the  change  would  benefit  his  firm. 
Ontario  Hydro  uses  Office  97  for  its  in¬ 
tranet,  and  users  must  maintain  both  the 
familiar  Word  .doc  files  and  HTM  L  files. 

Ontario  Hydro  had  five  people  convert¬ 
ing  documents  for  the  company  and  still 
wasn’t  able  to  keep  up.  The  delay  in  post¬ 
ing  documents  led  people  to  stop  using 
the  intranet.  That  was  part  of  the  motiva¬ 
tion  for  the  utility  to  switch  to  the  more 
HTML- friendly  Office  97  from  Office  95. 
Office  95  required  clunky  plug-ins  to  al¬ 
low  HTML  editing,  whereas  Office  97 
lets  users  simply  “save  as.” 


POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


What:  Microsoft's  next  release 
of  Office. 

Features:  It  will  elevate  HTML  to 
the  level  of  Microsoft  Office  bina¬ 
ry  files.  The  files  will  retain  em¬ 
bedded  information,  such  as  ver¬ 
sion  control  and  printer  settings, 
giving  documents  the  ability  to 
"round  trip"  from  an  application 
to  intranet  and  back  with  all  the 
settings  intact. 

When:  Expected  late  next  year 
or  1999;  no  release  date  from 
Microsoft. 


“Like  the  old  sales  expression  goes,  we 
cut  the  middleman  out,”  Hanrath  said. 
Users  now  save  HTML  versions  of  docu¬ 
ments  to  a  server  that  is  published  by  a 
webmaster  who  just  checks  links. 

But  Kevin  Hamilton,  chief  information 
officer  at  Media  News  Technologies,  a 
subsidiary  of  Garden  State  Newspapers 
in  Colorado,  said  giving  end  users  too 
much  power  could  create  a  mess. 

“There  are  just  too  many  repercus¬ 
sions  for  giving  people  that  power  at  the 
desktop  level,”  Hamilton  said.  Every¬ 
thing  from  libel  to  the  look  and  feel  and 
style  has  to  have  some  control  from  a 
central  point,  he  said. 

Jim  Burks,  engineering  manager  at 
Harrah’s  Entertainment,  Inc.  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  said  the  company  controls  the 
chaos  by  having  only  certain  users  act  as 
control  points  for  posting  to  its  intranet. 

“We’re  not  just  letting  anyone  post  to 
it,  but  we’re  trying  to  get  around  a  central 
authority.  That’s  why  we’re  limiting  it  to 
a  few  people.  We  don’t  want  to  slow  down 
the  information  process  by  running  it 
through  someone  else.”  □ 
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DOJ  bars  forced 
browser  bundling 


CONTIHU ED  FROM  COVER  1 

Microsoft  . . .  operating  system 
software  (including  Windows  95 
or  any  successor  version  there¬ 
of)  on  the  condition,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  the  licensees 
also  license  and  preinstall  any 
Microsoft  Internet  browser  soft¬ 
ware  (including  IE  3.0,  4.0  or 
any  successor  versions  thereof) 
pending  further  order  of  the 
court.” 

In  handing  down  his  ruling, 
Jackson  said  that  forcing  Micro¬ 
soft  to  unbundle  Internet 
Explorer  4.0  wouldn’t  impose  a 
substantial  burden  on  the  com¬ 
pany  because  the  two  software 
packages  already  are  sold  sepa¬ 
rately. 

In  a  somewhat  split  decision, 
the  judge  refused  to  find  Micro¬ 
soft  in  contempt  of  a  1995  anti¬ 
trust  consent  decree  and  ruled 
that  the  Redmond,  Wash.,  soft¬ 
ware  company  didn’t  have  to  pay 


fines  of  $1  million  per  day. 

But  Jackson  also  sent  a  clear 
signal  that  he  is  prepared  to  do  a 
very  thorough  job. 

He  appointed  a  special  judi¬ 
cial  officer,  law  professor  Law¬ 
rence  Lessig,  to  consider  the 
facts  and  legal  precedents  that 
applied  to  the  case. 

Lessig,  who  specializes  in 
computers  and  cyberspace, 
must  submit  his  report  by  May 
3L  1998- 

USER  IMPACT 

While  both  sides  claimed  vic¬ 
tory,  users  said  the  decision  has 
little  impact  on  them  in  the 
short  term.  They  said  they  want 
options. 

Most  users  contacted  by  Com- 
puterworld  agreed  it  was  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  government  to 
step  in  and  prohibit  Microsoft 
from  forcing  vendors  to  install 


I S  weighs  in  on  ruling 

"It  will  have  zero  impact  on  us.  We'll 
do  what  we  want  to  do  and  will  pick  the 
best  browser.  The  bottom  line  is  most 
consumers  don't  care  which  browser 
they  use  as  long  as  it  works." 

-  JOHN  BOGAERTS,  IS  MANAGER, 
CONFERENCE  PLUS 

"We  have  to  make  sure  here  that  our 
applications  run  in  both  Netscape  and 
[internet  Explorer]  environments. 

Microsoft  shouldn’t  have  forced  PC 
makers  to  bundle  [Internet  Explorer] 

4.0  with  Windows  95;  if  that  hadn't 
happened,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  nonissue." 

-  RICK  SHOPE,  MANAGER  OF  PC  PLANNING  AND  TECHNOLOGY, 

NATIONS  BANC-CRT 

"Microsoft  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  their  business  model.  However, 
where  one  becomes  overly  successful 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  referees  in  the 
marketplace  -  in  this  case,  the  gov- 
•  -  to  step  in  and  ensure  that  the  potential  for  com- 

T.ihun  still  exists.  I  think  Microsoft,  ultimately,  is  the  victim 
^  own  success.” 

-  DENNIS  COURTNEY  CIO,  DUNLOP  TIRE 


Mainframes  for  rent 
aid  in  year  2K  testing 


Internet  Explorer  4.0  as  the  de¬ 
fault  PC  browser. 

But  they  also  said  the  natural 
law  of  selection  will  win  out 
and  that  Microsoft’s  tough  and 
aggressive  sales  tactics  will  keep 
the  competition  on  its  toes. 

And  that  means  better  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  users  said. 

“Microsoft  was  wrong  to  force 
the  use  of  [Internet  Explorer] 
4.0  as  an  embedded  part  of  the 
Windows  operating  system,” 
said  Rick  Shope,  manager  of  PC 
planning  and  technology  at  Na¬ 
tions  Banc-CRT,  a  division  of 
NationsBank  Corp.  in  Chicago. 

But  still,  he  said  he  liked  the 
idea  of  being  able  to  link  directly 
to  Web  pages  from  a  file  in  his 
local  drive  without  having  to 
open  another  application. 

Doug  MacNair,  production 
manager  at  The  Redhook  Ale 
Brewery,  Inc.  in  Seattle,  said 
the  integration  between  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  4.0  and  Windows 
95  is  so  tight  that  it  is  unlikely 
people  would  use  any  other 
browser. 

“They  are  shoving  their  prod¬ 
uct  down  your  throat,”  he  said. 

“Where  [a  company  like  Mi¬ 
crosoft]  becomes  overly  success¬ 
ful  for  a  long  period  of  time,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
referees  in  the  marketplace  — 
in  this  case,  the  government  — 
to  step  in  and  ensure  that  the 
potential  for  competition  still 
exists,”  said  Dennis  Courtney, 
chief  information  officer  at 
Dunlop  Tire  Co.  in  Amherst, 
N.Y. 

POSITION  OF  STRENGTH 

John  Bogaerts,  a  senior  manag¬ 
er  of  information  systems  at 
Conference  Plus,  Inc.  in 
Schaumburg,  Ill.,  concurred 
that  Microsoft  has  “taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  dominant  marketing 
position”  but  noted  that  it  has 
strong  products. 

“Yes,  Microsoft  has  the  upper 
hand,  but  they  worked  their 
butts  off  to  become  dominant. 
Anyone  that  wants  to  compete 
with  them  should  build  a  better 
operating  system  and  a  better 
browser,”  Bogaerts  said. 

Tim  Miner,  public  health  ad¬ 
viser  at  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  in  At¬ 
lanta,  said,  “When  the  dust  set¬ 
tles  from  all  this,  I  don’t  think 
the  suit  will  have  slowed  Micro¬ 
soft  down  one  bit." 

“All  they  have  to  do  is  get 
their  million-dollar  program¬ 
mers  to  insert  options  into  the 
operating  system,  and  they’ll 
keep  going  almost  as  though 
this  never  happened,”  Miner 
said.D 

Senior  editor  Jaikumar  Vijayan 
and  senior  writer  April  Jacobs  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report. 


By  Tim  Ouellette 

it’s  year  2000  gain  without  as 
much  of  the  year  2000  pain. 

Big  iron  vendors  are  rolling 
out  more  flexible  mainframe 
purchase  options  so  users  can 
ramp  up  their  capacity  for  test¬ 
ing  changed  code  —  without 
breaking  the  bank. 

Amdahl  Corp.  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  last  week  announced 
plans  to  offer  users  short-term 
rental  deals  on  new  mainframe 
systems  that  are  dedicated  to 
testing  converted  year  2000 
code. 


hardware  lease. 

Called  TimeMachine  2000, 
the  program  offers  users  a  new 
Amdahl  Millennium  CMOS 
mainframe  for  rent  on  a  quar¬ 
terly  basis,  with  additional  disk 
storage  and  software  available. 

That  means  users  can  isolate 
and  test  their  code  on  the  latest 
mainframe  technology  without 
locking  themselves  in  to  long¬ 
term  hardware  leases  if  they 
don’t  want  to  own  another  sys¬ 
tem. 

Art  Louise,  an  assistant  vice 
president  at  Group  Health,  Inc. 
in  New  York,  said  users  who 
need  to  add  capacity  fast  proba¬ 
bly  would  be  receptive  to  Am¬ 
dahl’s  program. 

That  is  especially  true  for 


shops  that  didn’t  budget  for  the 
excess  capacity  demand  that 
year  2000  testing  carries,  noted 
Carl  Greiner,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

MORE  PROCESSING 

To  handle  the  extra  load  for  year 
2000  testing,  the  average  data 
center  will  need  to  increase 
mainframe  processing  capacity 
in  MIPS  by  9%  and  disk  storage 
by  13%,  according  to  estimates 
by  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

So  a  shop  that  has  500  main¬ 
frame  MIPS  would  need  ap¬ 
proximately  45  MIPS  of 
additional  testing  capaci¬ 
ty 

Under  the  Time- 
Machine  2000  plan, 
rental  of  a  45-MIPS  Mil¬ 
lennium  would  cost 
$15,915  per  month,  said 
Chuck  Foley,  Amdahl’s 
vice  president  of  systems 
marketing. 

That  compares  with 
typical  industry  charges 
of  $19,500  per  month  for  a  12- 
month  mainframe  lease  and 
$14,500  per  month  for  a  24- 
month  lease,  he  said. 

“This  appears  to  be  unique 
for  a  manufacturer  to  offer  new 
equipment  in  this  kind  of  flexi¬ 
ble  format,”  said  Tom  Oleson, 
an  I  DC  analyst. 

Still,  many  shops  are  choos¬ 
ing  to  just  upgrade  their  existing 
machines  with  additional  pro¬ 
cessors  and  do  the  testing  there, 
noted  Charles  Jumonville,  a  data 
center  manager  and  member  of 
the  AFCOM  large  systems  user 
group. 

That  can  simplify  software  li¬ 
censing  issues  compared  with 
using  a  separate  box,  he  said.  □ 


Take  your  pick 

Amdahl’s  package  is  just  one  in  a  growing  list  of  options  at  users’ 
disposal  to  ramp  up  capacity  for  year  2000  testing. 

Since  August,  IBM  has  offered  monthly  rentals  on  used  S/390 
machines  for  year  2000  testing. 

And  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  plans  to 
announce  a  program  similar  to  Amdahl’s,  but  will  add  a  year  2000 
testing  methodology  to  the  package,  officials  at  the  company  said. 

“We  still  have  yet  to  see  all  the  deals  that  people  are  trying  to 
swing  to  get  ready  for  the  year  2000,”  said  Art  Louise,  an  assistant 
vice  president  at  Croup  Health,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

Louise  also  heads  up  year  2000  education  efforts  for  the  Share, 
Inc.  user  group. 

For  example,  Croup  Health  added  capacity  for  year  2000  testing 
with  IBM  by  rolling  its  existing  lease  on  an  old  system  into  a  new, 
extended  lease  on  a  new  CMOS  mainframe.  —  Tim  Ouellette 


With  TimeMachine  2000,  users 
can  isolate  and  test  their  code 
on  the  latest  mainframe 
technology  without  locking 
themselves  in  to  a  long-term 
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You  Need  SoftFactory/2000 

There’s  more  than  one  way  to  buy  time  -  but  you  gotta 
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Hovel!  catching  up 
with  Java  support 


User  group  President  Josh  Turiel:  "This  is 
the  obvious  and  righteous  direction  for  No¬ 
vell  to  take" 


By  Laura  DiDio 
New  York 


Novell,  inc.  last  week  out¬ 
lined  its  framework  for  support¬ 
ing  Java  applications  across  Net¬ 
Ware  servers  and  services. 

At  the  Internet  World  ’97 
trade  show  here,  Novell  said  its 
forthcoming  Open  Solutions 
Architecture  (OS A)  will  let  soft¬ 
ware  developers  build  applica¬ 
tions  for  NetWare  and  Novell 
Directory  Services  that  are  Java- 
compliant  and  World  Wide 
Web-enabled.  OS  A  is  a  set  of 
open  libraries  and  interfaces 
from  Novell  and  its  third-party 
partners  that  will  be  embedded 
in  IntranetWare. 

The  Java-based  initiative  will 
save  independent  software  ven¬ 
dors  development  time  and 
money  and  get  Java  applications 
to  market  more  quickly,  Novell 
officials  said. 

Six  users  and  analysts  said  the 
plan  enables  Provo,  Utah-based 
Novell  to  keep  pace  with  prod¬ 


ucts  such  as  OS/2  Warp 
Server  and  Windows  NT 
Server  in  the  emerging 
market  for  server-based 
Java  applications. 

“Java  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  server  language  in 
the  future,  and  this  is 
the  obvious  and  righ¬ 
teous  direction  for  No¬ 
vell  to  take,  and  it  may 
propel  some  users  who 
are  sitting  on  the  fence 
to  upgrade  to  Intranet- 
Ware,”  said  Josh  Turiel, 
director  of  information 
services  at  Ad  Life  Mar¬ 
keting  Services,  Inc.  in 
Norwood,  Mass.,  and  president 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Network 
Users  Group. 

Eric  Schmidt,  Novell’s  chief 
executive,  recently  told  Compu- 
terworld  that  OS  A  will  remove 
any  barriers  to  writing  Java- 
based  applications  for  NetWare 
servers.  “All  of  our  protocols  are 
language-independent,  and  the 
[application  programming  inter¬ 


faces]  are  suitable  for  either  C  or 
Java,”  Schmidt  said. 

Schmidt  declined  to  offer  a 
timetable  for  delivering  specific 
OSA  components  but  said  the 
first  pieces  of  OSA  would  be 
embedded  in  NetWare  5,  code- 
named  Moab.  The  product  is 
slated  to  ship  next  summer. 

Users  and  analysts  said  No¬ 
vell’s  timing  is  right. 


“Server-based  Java  ap¬ 
plications  don’t  really  ex¬ 
ist  yet;  the  market  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  so  I’m  glad 
to  see  Novell  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  focus 
on  Java  and  position 
themselves  as  a  player,” 
Turiel  said. 

Bob  Sakakeeny,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.,  a  Boston  consultan¬ 
cy,  said  OSA  will  level 
the  Java  playing  field  and 
“give  Novell  users  anoth¬ 
er  reason  to  consider 
upgrading  to  Intranet- 
Ware.” 

The  OSA  infrastruc¬ 
ture  pieces  will  include 
the  Java  Virtual  Machine 
Version  1.1.3  to  allow 
businesses  to  run  Java 
applications  or  “serv¬ 
lets”  on  NetWare.  It  will 
also  include  an  object  re¬ 
quest  broker  and  trader  services. 

That  combination  of  facilities 
will  let  the  Java  applications  find 
Java  components  across  an 
enterprise  network. 

OSA  will  also  include  a  just- 
in-time  compiler  that  automati¬ 
cally  compiles  Java  code  within 
NetWare  to  speed  user  access  to 
Java  server-based  applications, 
Schmidt  said.  □ 


As  modem  standard  nears, 
users  eye  56K  upgrades 


By  Kim  Girard 


with  a  56K  bit/sec.  modem 
standard  nearly  ironed  out, 
users  said  they  are  more  confi¬ 
dent  about  the  prospect  of 
upgrading  next  year. 

Earlier  this  month,  industry 
leaders  came  closer  to  a  goal  of 
modem  interoperability.  The 
parties  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  after  a  yearlong 
struggle  over  how  to  make  de¬ 
vices  based  on  the  X2  standard 
from  3Com  Corp.  and  U.S. 
Robotics  interoperate  with  those 


based  on  the  Keflex  technology 
pushed  by  Rockwell  Semicon¬ 
ductor  Systems  and  Lucent 
Technologies,  Inc. 

The  cross-platform  promise 
of  a  standard  could  revive  sag¬ 
ging  modem  sales  —  attributed 
to  user  confusion  and  corporate 
unwillingness  to  invest  in  56K 
bit/sec.  modems  without  a  com¬ 
mon  industry  implementation, 
analysts  said. 

"We  wouldn’t  think  of  doing 
any  wholesale  replacement  of 
what  we’ve  got  until  there’s  a 
standard  in  place.  If  I  know  all 


of  the  users  are  going  to  be 
using  one  standard  and  the  serv¬ 
er  is  using  the  same  thing,  I’ll 
upgrade,”  said  Richard  Hoff¬ 
man,  lead  applications  engineer 
at  American  Red  Cross  in  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Under  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  rules,  56K 
bit/sec.  modems  can  support 
up  to  53K  bit/sec.  connections 
when  downloading  and  33. 6K 
bit/sec.  when  users  send  infor¬ 
mation.  And  users  will  get  that 
performance  only  if  their  mo¬ 
dem  is  compatible  with  their  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider’s  equip¬ 
ment  or  supported  by  the  corpo¬ 
rate  server  with  digital  hookups. 

Along  with  3Com,  Diamond 
Multimedia  Systems,  Inc.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  Cirrus  Log¬ 
ic,  Inc.  in  Fremont,  Calif.,  are 
promising  software  upgrades  to 
the  56 K  bit/sec.  standard,  called 
V.pcm  (pulse  code  modulation), 
by  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  next  year,  respectively.  The 
standard  is  expected  to  be  rati¬ 
fied  in  September  and  will  be  a 
hybrid  of  X2  and  K56flex. 

“A  lot  of  regular  corporate 
upgrades  haven’t  happened,” 
said  Geoff  Ballew,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
“People  have  been  waiting  for  a 
standard.  There’s  risks  when 
there  are  two  standards.” 

Ballew  called  the  tentative 


agreement  “significant  prog¬ 
ress.”  A  draft  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Telecommunications  Union 
standard  is  due  in  January, 
according  to  3Com,  which  holds 
52%  of  the  U.S.  modem  market. 

But  that  standard  doesn’t 
guarantee  full  56K  bit/sec.  per¬ 
formance,  one  user  said. 

“What  we  found  is  the  quality 
of  the  lines  wouldn’t  support  it,” 
said  Wally  Dean,  CEO  of  City- 
Net,  a  nonprofit  organization 
charged  with  building  an  inter¬ 
active  network  for  the  city  of 
Cupertino,  Calif.  The  project 
included  use  of  3Com’s  56K 
bit/sec.  modems.  “The  best  we 
ever  got  was  33. 6K,”  Dean  said. 

Estee  Lauder  Co.  also  bought 
56K  bit/sec.  modems  for  about 
20  of  its  400  remote  users.  But 
Robert  Horn,  a  LAN  analyst  at 
the  New  York-based  company, 
said  employees  quickly  became 
frustrated  with  performance 
from  poor-quality  telephone 
lines  or  a  lack  of  Internet  provid¬ 
er  support  for  Xi  technology. 

"We  found  they  didn’t  give  us 
the  throughput  they  claimed,” 
Horn  said.  He  said  he  won’t  buy 
more  56K  bit/sec.  modems 
until  the  standard  is  final. 

Although  the  standard  should 
improve  Internet  provider  sup¬ 
port  for  56K  bit/sec.  modems,  it 
is  unlikely  that  phone  line  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  solved  as  easily.  □ 


February  -  U.S.  Robotics  rolls  out  56K  bit/sec.  modems 
using  the  company's  X2  technology,  which  nearly  doubles 
the  speed  of  Internet  connections  over  telephone  lines 


March  ~  Motorola  ships  a  56K  bit/sec.  modem  using 
Rockwell  Semiconductor's  K56flex  technology 

June  -  3Com  and  U.S.  Robotics  merge 

:-mber  -  Industry  leaders  make  tentative  agreement 
on  interoperability  standards  for  X2  and  K56flex 

:;Aory  *998  -  New  standard  expected  to  be  finalized 


Sybase 
brings  IQ 
into  the  fold 

By  Craig  Stedman 


Sybase,  inc.  is  making  good 
on  promises  to  turn  its  decision- 
support  database  into  less  of  an 
odd  duck. 

Sybase,  in  Emeryville,  Calif., 
last  week  released  a  version  of 
the  analysis-oriented  Sybase  IQ 
software  that  supports  stored 
procedures  and  uses  the  same 
programming  interfaces  and 
graphical  management  tools  as 
its  flagship  Adaptive  Server 
Enterprise  database. 

The  decision-support  data¬ 
base,  renamed  Adaptive  Server 
IQ,  previously  confronted  users 
with  its  own  SQL  programming 
and  command-line  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Beta  testers  of 
the  new  IQ  11.5  said  the  in¬ 
creased  unification  with  Adap¬ 
tive  Server  Enterprise  should 
make  their  lives  easier. 

TOUGH  TO  MANAGE 

Managing  IQ  with  written  com¬ 
mands  created  obstacles,  said 
Brent  Sanderson,  information 
technology  manager  at  Utah’s  fi¬ 
nance  division  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
“You  could  still  get  done  what 
you  needed  to  do,  but  it  took  a 
few  more  steps,”  he  said. 

The  addition  of  stored  proce¬ 
dures  should  reduce  the  techni¬ 
cal  hassle  of  making  canned  re¬ 
ports  available  to  800  users 
statewide,  Sanderson  said.  The 
finance  division  has  built  a  30G- 
byte  data  warehouse  on  IQ,  and 
it  runs  a  delinquent-payment 
application  and  other  programs 
on  Adaptive  Server  Enterprise. 

Compusearch,  a  unit  of  De¬ 
troit-based  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  that 
sells  demographic  information, 
waited  for  IQ  11.5  to  arrive  be¬ 
fore  implementing  the  decision- 
support  database  to  increase  its 
data  analysis  capabilities. 

Linking  IQ  to  Adaptive  Server 
Enterprise  “was  kind  of  a  back¬ 
door  thing  before,”  said  Mark 
Kiminski,  senior  vice  president 
of  information  technology  at 
Compusearch.  Now  the  ties  are 
more  seamless,  he  added. 

But  Sybase  database  sales 
have  continued  to  slide  in  the 
aftermath  of  big  losses  last  year 
and  some  earlier  technical  fail¬ 
ings.  “They  really  haven’t  been 
successful  outside  of  the  in¬ 
stalled  base  for  a  long  time,” 
said  James  Pickrel,  a  financial 
analyst  at  Hambrecht  &  Quist 
LLC  in  San  Francisco.  □ 


1  NETWORK 
250,000  USERS 
5,600,000  MESSAGES 
NO  DOWNTIME 


So  much  for  impossible. 

We  did  it.  We  created  the  worlds  largest  production  network — an  enterprise-wide  messaging  solution 
for  the  250,000  attendees  at  Fall  COMDEX™  in  Las  Vegas. 

And  we  did  it  in  4  days. 

Compaq®  and  Novell®  make  it  possible. 


If  you  were  at  Fall  COMDEX  you  already  know. 

Using  Compaq  ProLiant®  Servers,  Novell  GroupWise®  5.2  and  Novell  BorderManager™  software,  we  sent  a  message. 

Or  to  be  precise,  5.6  million  messages  about  the  scalability,  reliability  and  power  of  our  networking  solutions. 

The  system  was  called  Novell  Connecting  Points. 

It  was  based  on  open  Internet  standards  and  ran  on  Novell  IntranetWare™  technology. 

We  even  used  the  client  from  the  forthcoming  NetWare®  5  operating  environment. 

People  at  the  show  could  access  their  email  through  GroupWise,  and  enjoyed  the  fastest  possible  Internet  access,  thanks  to  Novell  BorderManager. 

And  they  didn't  have  to  worry  about  downtime — because  there  wasn't  any. 

Working  together,  Compaq  and  Novell  took  on  a  giant  networking  challenge,  and  using  our  technologies,  we  cut  it  down  to  size. 

The  enterprise  has  arrived. 
www.novell.com 


COMPAQ.  Novell 


C  onnectingp  oints 
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INTERNET  WORLD  '97 


Sun  offers  users  a  method 
to  bypass  Microsoft's  Java 


How  webmasters  can  use  Sun's  new  Java  Activator: 

0  They  can  add  HTML  tags  to  Web  pages  with  Activator 
Converter  tool 

Q  The  tags  instruct  Activator  to  scan  a  user's  system  to 
check  for  Sun's  JVM 

Q  If  the  JVM  isn't  there,  the  user  will  receive  a  digital 
notification  asking  if  the  user  wants  the  alternative 
JVM  downloaded 

^  Once  the  JVM  is  downloaded,  the  user  will  be  notified 
of  JVM  upgrade  options 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 
New  York 


developers  at  Internet  World 
’97  here  last  week  seemed  eager 
for  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  to 
enable  them  to  circumvent  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  version  of  Java 
for  users  who  are  running  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  4.0. 

At  the  show,  Sun  released  Java 
Activator,  software  designed  to 
be  downloaded  to  users’  ma¬ 
chines  to  give  them  a  Java- 
compatible  alternative  to  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Java  Virtual  Machine 
(JVM).  Microsoft’s  JVM  comes 
bundled  with  the  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  4.0  browser. 

A  Java  virtual  machine  is  soft¬ 
ware  that  interprets  Java  code  so 


that  it  can  run  on  different  oper¬ 
ating  system  platforms. 

Activator  gives  webmasters 
the  choice  of  how  they  want  end 
users  to  view  their  World  Wide 
Web  pages  —  with  Microsoft’s 
or  Sun’s  JVM. 

“It  solves  problems  for  my 
customers,  and  that  solves  prob¬ 
lems  for  me,”  said  Sharam 
Sasson,  president  and  CEO  of 
Extensity,  Inc.,  an  Emeryville, 
Calif.-based  company  that 
builds  Java-based  software.  “It 
takes  away  the  guessing  game  of 
what  browser  is  being  used  and 
what  that  browser  supports.” 
Extensity  is  one  of  the  first  de¬ 
velopers  to  use  Activator. 

Sun’s  latest  strike  in  its  ongo¬ 
ing  feud  over  Java  comes  about  a 


month  after  the  company  filed  a 
breach  of  contract  lawsuit 
against  Microsoft.  Sun,  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  is  suing 
Microsoft,  in  Redmond,  Wash., 
for  failing  to  make  its  JVM  in  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  4.0  compliant 
with  Sun’s  specifications.  Sun 
also  alleges  that  Microsoft  is  try¬ 
ing  to  disrupt  Java’s  adoption 
because  the  cross-platform  lan¬ 
guage  fuels  corporate  users’ 
ability  to  use  non-Microsoft 
platforms. 

Microsoft  denies  the  charges 
and  claims  that  its  JVM  is  the 
most  compatible  virtual  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market. 

Frank  Rimalovski,  a  product 
line  manager  at  JavaSoft,  Sun’s 
Java  subsidiary,  said  a  version  of 


Activator  for  Netscape  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.’s  Navigator 
browser  is  expected  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year.  The  Netscape 
version  should  give  users  with 
older  versions  of  Navigator  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  latest  JVM. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  needs  to  happen,”  said 


Bill  Shek,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  services  at  Charles  River 
Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass.  “I’m  putting  appli¬ 
cations  out  on  the  Internet, 
and  I  don’t  want  what  browser 
people  use  to  be  a  problem.  I 
can’t  afford  for  it  to  be  a 
problem.”  □ 


Java  tools  may  manage 
any  networked  devices 


Netscape  expands  net  administration 


►  Mission  Control  allows  central  management  of  intranet  applications 


By  Carol  Sliwa 
New  York 


NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Corp.’s  Mission  Control  client 
administration  software  is  being 
extended  to  let  corporate  users 
manage  intranet  and  extranet 
applications,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  here  at  Inter¬ 
net  World  ’97. 


The  new  Mission  Control 
Console  software,  featuring  a 
Java-based  user  interface,  will 
let  administrators  manage  ev¬ 
erything  from  user  access  privi¬ 
leges  to  automatic  software 
updates  and  client/server  con¬ 
figuration  information. 

The  information  is  stored  in  a 
d  rectory  server  that  conforms 


to  the  Lightweight  Directory 
Access  Protocol  (LDAP).  When¬ 
ever  a  change  needs  to  be  made 
to  user  access  privileges  for  a 
particular  application,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  can  be  made  in  one  place 
—  the  directory  server. 

“If  an  IT  manager  today  is 
running  E-mail  and  a  Web  serv¬ 
er  and  a  directory  server  and  a 
network  file  system,  it’s  entirely 
possible  that  you’re 
looking  at  four  dif¬ 
ferent  consoles  at 
the  same  time,”  said 
Carl  Howe,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “The 
poor  IT  manager 
doesn’t  need  more 
work  to  do  and  more 
windows  to  look  at.” 

While  other  com¬ 
panies  talk  about  a 
directory-driven  in¬ 
frastructure,  Net¬ 
scape  is  one  of  the  few  compa¬ 
nies,  along  with  Novell,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
tually  doing  it,  Howe  added. 

“IS  departments  want  man¬ 
agement  tools,  and  until  now, 
Netscape  was  at  a  disadvantage 
in  relation  to  the  competition 
because  they  were  missing  a 
tool  to  manage  all  intranet  and 
extranet  applications,”  said 


Mark  Levitt,  an  analyst  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  (I DC)  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

“Now  they’re  not  only  provid¬ 
ing  a  tool,  but  a  tool  that  can  be 
used  to  manage  all  third-party 
application  as  well,  based  on  the 
LDAP  standard,”  Levitt  said. 

EASIER  ACCESS 

To  make  it  easier  for  companies 
to  take  advantage  of  the  man¬ 
agement  capabilities,  several 
software  makers  are  embed¬ 
ding  Netscape’s  Directory  Serv¬ 
er  into  their  applications.  They 
include  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.,  Diffu¬ 
sion,  Inc.  and  OpenConnect 
Systems,  Inc. 

For  applications  that  aren’t 
LDAP-enabled,  Netscape  will 
provide  a  Mission  Control  Soft¬ 
ware  Development  Kit  that 
helps  developers  embed  the 
directory  server  technology. 

Mission  Control  Console, 
which  is  included  with  Net¬ 
scape’s  SuiteSpot  server  soft¬ 
ware,  and  the  Mission  Control 
Software  Development  Kit, 
available  separately,  are  due  in 
the  first  half  of  next  year. 

Pricing  for  the  Mission  Con¬ 
trol  development  kit  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year.  □ 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


as  the  world  gets  more 
wired,  little  Java  management 
tools  could  run  everywhere  — 
from  servers,  applications  and 
relay  points  to  portable  tele¬ 
phones,  automobiles  and  even 
home  and  office  appliances  — 
to  monitor  service  and  simplify 
maintenance. 

That’s  the  future  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  forecast  last  week 
with  the  launch  of  several  build¬ 
ing  blocks  designed  to  enable 
the  spread  of  self-managed  de¬ 
vices  in  corporate  networks  or 
anywhere  on  the  Internet. 

For  the  first  time,  a  reusable 
collection  of  program  modules, 
called  Java  Beans,  can  manage 
diverse  services  and  not  just 
pieces  of  a  network,  Sun  said. 
The  new  Java  Dynamic  Manage¬ 
ment  Kit  lets  information  sys¬ 
tems  developers,  vendors  and 
service  providers  create  distrib¬ 
uted  agents  that  can  send  warn¬ 
ings  about  problems  and  possi¬ 
bly  fix  them  automatically. 

Paris-based  Alcatel,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  plans  to  use  the  technology 
to  care  for  millions  of  Internet 
Screen  Phones  and  send  new 
capabilities  out  to  the  roaming 
users. 

“This  approach  is  truly  excit¬ 
ing  because  it  pushes  manage¬ 
ment  intelligence  down  in  the 


network,  off-loading  a  lot  of 
tasks  that  bog  down  support 
staffs,”  said  Bill  Gassman,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

In  another  year,  JavaBeans 
could  become  more  pervasive 
than  agents  and  managers 
based  on  the  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gassman. 

But  he  cautioned  that  ques¬ 
tions  remain  about  the  ease  of 
developing  that  kind  of  Java  tool, 
about  the  size  of  really  useful 
modules  and  about  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  adoption  industrywide. 

DIFFERENT  APPROACH 

Acceptance  of  this  approach  to 
Java  management  could  be  a  big 
problem,  according  to  Eric  Hin- 
din,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston. 

Sun  is  telling  everyone  who 
has  already  built  or  adapted 
management  tools  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  to  backtrack  and  use 
this  new  architecture,  Hindin 
said.  It  would  have  been  more 
impressive  six  months  to  a  year 
ago,  he  said. 

“This  may  be  easier,  but  I’m 
not  sure  who  would  retool 
now,”  Hindin  said.  "I’d  feel 
more  comfortable  recommend¬ 
ing  this  approach  to  users  if  Sun 
had  more  development  partners 
stand  up  behind  them.”  □ 


“IS  departments  want  management 
tools,  and  until  now,  Netscape  was 
at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  the 
competition  because  they  were 
missing  a  tool  to  manage  all 
intranet  and  extranet  applications.” 
-  Mark  Levitt,  IDC 
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MCI  boosts  'net  performance  guarantees 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


internet  service  providers  are  trying 
to  attract  business  customers  with  better 
performance  guarantees,  integrated  bill¬ 
ing  services  and  other  features. 

The  latest  entry  in  the  service  guaran¬ 
tee  sweepstakes  comes  from  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  in  Washington.  MCI 
last  week  said  at  Internet  World  ’97  in 
New  York  that  it  would  credit  an  amount 
equal  to  a  full  day  of  service  for  any  out¬ 
age  greater  than  10  minutes  on  an  Inter¬ 
net  port.  That  applies  to  customers  of 
MCI’s  Virtual  Private  Network  and  direct 
access  services. 

“That’s  not  a  bad  guarantee,”  said 
John  F.  Cunnane,  manager  of  distributed 
systems  at  Insurance  Services  Office, 
Inc.  in  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 

Cunnane  has  been  distributing  insur¬ 
ance  data  to  thousands  of  sales  agents 
nationwide  via  toll-free  service  and  banks 
of  modems,  but  he  said  he  is  considering 
setting  up  a  virtual  private  network 
(VPN)  managed  by  a  carrier  or  Internet 
service  provider. 


Internet  Traffic  Report 

— -'Y 

internet  MCI 


[BREAKING  TRAFFIC  REPORT 


Delay: 

Delay  measures  the  time  it  takes  a 
packet  to  travel  from  one  node  to 
another  and  back  again.  The  MCI 
Internet  backbone  averages  better 
than  95  milliseconds 
cross-countiy  roundtrlp. 


MCI’s  Web  site  will  let  users  check  the 
speed  of  connections  on  backbone  links 

Insurance  Services  also  is  about  to 
require  any  carrier  soliciting  its  business 
to  agree  to  its  sliding  scale  of  guaranteed 
network  uptime  before  it  will  even  sit 
down  to  negotiate  a  deal. 

For  instance,  the  company  wants  a  net¬ 
work  to  operate  at  better  than  98.5%  or 
else  refunds  begin.  If  the  network  falls 
below  93%  uptime  in  a  given  month,  In¬ 
surance  Services  wants  a  refund  for  the 
full  month. 

NOT  ENOUGH 

But  several  network  managers  said  a  re¬ 
fund  for  even  a  short  outage  is  somewhat 
meaningless  compared  with  the  damage 
done  to  vital  business  functions. 

Many  network  managers  also  “would 
rather  not  have  to  deal  with  getting  the 
credit  for  an  outage,”  said  Ron  West,  a 
network  manager  and  president  of  the 
Communications  Managers  Association 
in  Morristown,  N.J. 

“We’re  in  the  business  of  making 
money,  and  when  it  comes  to  sending 
vital  data  over  networks,  you  have  to  be 
very  careful  what  vendor  you  use  and 
what  technology,”  said  Andrew  J.  Strat¬ 
ford,  vice  president  of  Congress  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.  in  New  York. 

Even  though  Internet  service  providers 


are  offering  more  guarantees  and  securi¬ 
ty  over  VPNs,  “I  would  still  say  there  is 
going  to  be  a  degree  of  skepticism  in  us¬ 
ing  the  Internet  for  financial  transac¬ 
tions,”  Stratford  said. 

Still,  analyst  Barbara  Ells  at  Zona  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  said 


MCI’s  one-day  credit  for  10  minutes 
downtime  is  "the  most  impressive  of  a 
whole  bunch  of  [service  providers]  com¬ 
peting  in  this  area.” 

And  MCI’s  guarantee  is  fairly  safe,  an¬ 
alysts  said,  considering  it  pertains  only  to 
the  MCI  backbone  and  not  the  local  loop. 


where  cable  cuts  are  more  likely  to  occur. 

MCI  also  announced  several  details  of 
its  VPN  service,  including  a  global  roam¬ 
ing  feature  that  allows  a  remote  user 
working  abroad  to  use  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Connection  Manager  to  automatically 
configure  a  dial  connection  to  a  nearby 
telephone  number.  MCI  also  established 
a  World  Wide  Web  site  ( http://traffic.mci . 
com)  for  users  to  check  the  speed  of  con¬ 
nections  on  backbone  links.  □ 
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Intranets  Series 

Web  appliances.  Shrink- 
wrapped  software.  Third- 
party  services.  If  you  need 
an  ‘instant’  intranet,  these 
might  work  for  you  -  as 
long  as  you  know  what 
you  need  and  what  their 
limitations  are. 

Online,  Find  out  what  to 
ask  your  vendor.  Plus,  read 
a  more  detailed  review  of 
three  Web  appliances. 


Additional  copies  may  be 
obtained  through  Michelle 
Oik,  Reprint  Services,  at 
(800)  217-7874. 

www.computerworld.com/intranets 
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The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  ana  aeveiop 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 

Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object-oriented 
database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object  delivery. 
Efficient  database  multimedia  storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery  through 
streaming  and  caching.  The  industry’s  easiest  development  environment  lets  you  use 

all  your  “favorite”  tools:  built-in  VB  Integra-  m*  SUIViX  l$S  INDICATIONS  CT  DECOUVREX  NOS  SERVICES  §fpj| 

tion,  native  Java  support,  and  C++ support.  'S3 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions,  POITIERS  -v.  .'^3| 
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Jasmine  actually  works.  ~  ^  C 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to  market 
and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone 

right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is  ready  today.  ~  ^  if 
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Call  1-888-7 JASMINE  for  your  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvisNwww.cai.com 
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High-rise  uses  bandwidth  to  lure  tenants 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


dmitry  grinberg  is  the  kind  of  CEO 
who  doesn’t  much  care  how  his  company 
accesses  the  Internet,  as  long  as  the  ac¬ 
cess  is  fast  and  cheap. 


Which  is  a  big  reason  Grinberg  moved 
his  New  York-based  software  company, 
Dynamo  Development,  Inc.,  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  high-rise  with  ready-to-use  Rate 
Adaptive  Digital  Subscriber  Line 
(RADSL)  service. 


RADSL  is  a  version  of  Asymmetric 
Digital  Subscriber  Line  (ADSL),  which 
adjusts  the  rate  of  bandwidth  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  noise  over  a  circuit.  DSL  technol¬ 
ogy  uses  conventional  copper  wire  with¬ 
out  repeater  devices  and  takes  advantage 


of  existing  phone  lines. 

Analysts  warned  that  ADSL  may  not 
be  appropriate  for  all  businesses  because 
it  allows  much  higher  bandwidth  down 
from  the  Internet  than  up  to  it.  Large 
business  users  might  need  more  band¬ 
width  upstream  than  downstream,  how¬ 
ever,  to  send  large  files  to  other  offices. 

Rather  than  the  56K  bit/sec.  access 
available  via  modem,  Dynamo  can  get  In¬ 
ternet  access  speeds  as  high  as  512K 
bit/sec.  using  the  variable-bandwidth 
RADSL  connections. 

Another  attraction  was  the  floor  space 
in  the  building,  which  is  in  Manhattan’s 
emerging  Silicon  Alley.  The  rent  is  half 
that  for  offices  at  some  other  downtown 
buildings,  under  a  government  incentive 
program. 

“A  fast  Internet  connection  was  one 
reason  we  got  into  the  building.  That  and 
lower  rent,”  Grinberg  said.  "It’s  much 
better  than  56K.  I  don’t  really  care  if  it’s 
Ti,  XYZ  or  DSL,  as  long  as  somebody 
maintains  it  and  the  speed  is  good.” 

HUMMING  ALONG 

Another  tenant  in  the  building  attracted 
by  RADSL  service  is  Tri  Star  Web,  Inc.,  a 
World  Wide  Web  hosting  service  that  has 
800  clients.  The  company  has  a  dozen 
employees  and  nine  servers  attached  to 
the  RADSL  service,  which  operates  at 
12M  bit/sec. 

“We  used  to  host  in  a  T3  environment, 
and  this  is  much  faster,”  said  Tri  Star 
President  Alan  Shimel.  “We’re  hum¬ 
ming  along  right  now.”  Tenants  can  in¬ 
crease  their  bandwidth  as  needed  at  extra 
cost.  Shimel  said  he  is  getting  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Ti  bandwidth  for  $600  per  month 
—  a  third  of  the  cost  some  carriers 
charge  for  full  Ti  service. 

Thorn  Communications,  Inc.,  an  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider  in  New  York,  pro¬ 
vides  RDSL  service  to  the  building  and  to 
a  half-dozen  other  commercial  high-rises 
in  Manhattan. 

Thorn  is  working  with  Newmark  &  Co. 
Real  Estate,  Inc.  in  New  York  and  Para¬ 
dyne  Corp.  in  Largo,  Fla.,  which  have  in¬ 
stalled  the  equipment  in  central  rooms  in 
the  high-rises  out  of  sight  of  building 
tenants. 

“It’s  a  pretty  smart  move  by  Paradyne 
to  start  selling  to  businesses  in  high-den¬ 
sity  areas  like  New  York,”  said  John  Gi¬ 
rard,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Analysts  said  the  Paradyne  projects  in 
New  York  are  the  only  large  ADSL  instal¬ 
lations  in  commercial  high-rises,  al¬ 
though  many  service  providers  and  carri¬ 
ers  are  testing  the  technology.  □ 

RELATEDL1NKS 

Fortheseand  other  related  links, 
point  your  browser  to: 
www2.computerworld.com/home/ 
onlineg6gj.nsf/AII/gp2o8adsllinks 

»-  General  I  ntroduction 
to  Copper  Access  Technologies: 
http://adsl.com/general_tutorial.html 

—  Dan  Kegel's  ADSL  Page: 
www.alumni.caltech.edu/dank/ 
isdn/adsl.html 


If  you’ve  scaled  the  heights  of  custom  application 
development,  now’s  the  time  to  prove  it.  Enter 
your  innovative  Microsoft®  Windows®  solution  in 
the  seventh  annual  Windows  World  Open  today. 

It’s  the  international  competition  that  recognizes 
the  best  in  Windows  development.  And  isn’t 
reaching  the  top  what  your  journey  is  all  about? 

Submit  your  entry  by  January  23,  1998,  and 
receive  the  recognition  you  deserve. 

www.wwopen.com 

Visit  the  contest  Web  site  to  download  an  entry  kit, 
meet  last  year's  winners  and  get  details  about  this  year's 
categories.  E-mail  wwo@jcai.com  or  call  800-829-4143. 
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Is  your  company  suffering  from  information  overload?  Are  your 
employees  getting  relevant  information  on  a  just-in-time  basis? 
Companies  that  harness  knowledge  become  more  competitive, 
more  innovative,  and  more  profitable.  With  BackWeb ’s  new 
'  Infocenter  you  can  too. 

BackWeb ’s  client/ server  Infocenter  acts  as  a  knowledge 
repository  where  relevant  information  from  many  sources  such 
as  the  Web,  your  intranets,  and  corporate  databases  gets 
delivered  to  your  desktop  in  an  organized  manner.  Best  of  all, 
it’s  politely  delivered  in  the  background. 


Sales  reps  can  cut  time  needed  to  gather  customer  and 
competitor  data.  Workforces  stay  informed  on  die  latest  benefits 
and  policies.  Executives  can  easily  follow  competitors,  customers, 
and  industry  trends.  And  IT  can  push  updated  software  to  the 
appropriate  desktop  configurations.  With  die  Infocenter,  you 
and  your  employees’  lives  can  become  easier. 

To  learn  how  to  tap  the  power  of  knowledge  with  push 
technology,  call  1-800-863-0100  or  visit  us  at  wvw.bacicwei>.c;>5n 
for  a  free  30-day  BackWeb  Server  test  drive,  f  ind  out  win 
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BackWeb  is  the  leader  in  enterprise  push  tools  and  •,  •  f 
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"When  I  first  started  talking  about  firewalls  ,”  says 


Digital’s  Dr.  Brian  Reid,  "people  thought  I  was  referring 
to  things  made  of  bricks  and  mortar,  not  computer  code. 

We  built  the  first  Internet  firewall  for  ourselves  in  ’83, 
so  we  could  connect  our  network  to  the  Internet  safely. 
Recently,  a  Digital  team  packaged  our  company’s 


considerable  security  expertise  into 
AltaVista™  Firewall.  It’s  the  first 
active  firewall  product  on  the  open 
market,  in  that  it  continually  looks 
for  threats  and  instantly  responds 
to  attack.”  Easy  to  install  and  use, 


AltaVista  Firewall  and  Tunnel 


products  are  part  of  the  reason 
businesses  from  aerospace  to 


finance,  energy  to  pharmaceuticals,  trust  Digital  as  their 
Internet  partner.  We  offer  complete  Web-based  solutions, 


plus  skilled  people  in  over  100  countries,  to  help 
you  put  it  all  together,  and  keep  it  together.  Find  us  at 
www.digital.com/sentry,  or  call  1-800-DIGITAL. 

And  get  ready  to  win  in  a  networked  world. 
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nformix  calls  for  backup 


►  Seeks  ties  to  packaged  application  vendors 


By  Craig  Stedman 
and  Randy  Weston 

embattled  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  increasingly  is  look¬ 
ing  to  packaged  application  ven¬ 
dors  to  ease  user  concerns  about 
its  financial  staying  power. 

The  database  maker  next 
month  plans  to  start  pushing  its 
sales  force  to  let  client/server 
vendors  such  as  The  Baan  Co. 
and  Lawson  Software,  Inc.  take 
the  lead  sales  role  with  more 
customers.  The  goal  is  to  grease 
database  sales  to  users  who  oth¬ 
erwise  might  be  leery  of  betting 
on  Informix. 

But  it  isn’t  clear  how  much 
special  treatment  Informix  can 


By  Randy  Weston 

sap  ag  is  making  it  easier  for 
users  to  model  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  map  out  implemen¬ 
tation  strategy  of  the  R/3  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  system. 

Enhancements  to  Business 
Engineer  4.0  include  an  easier- 
to-use  business  configurator  — 
which  is  available  with  a  Hyper¬ 
text  Markup  Language  interface 
—  and  vertically  oriented  ver¬ 
sions  of  Business  Engineer. 

The  business  configurator 
includes  an  online  question¬ 
naire  that  asks  users  about  the 
specific  business  processes  their 
company  uses  or  wants  in  R/3. 

After  users  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions,  the  configurator  lays  out  a 
road  map  for  implementing  and 
switching  on  R/3  modules. 

With  most  application  pack¬ 
ages,  you  take  a  base  of  func- 


count  on,  even  though  many 
application  vendors  would  rath¬ 
er  do  business  with  it  than  with 
database  kingpin  Oracle  Corp., 
which  also  sells  applications. 

BAAN  BACKS  OFF 

Dutch  vendor  Baan,  with  U.S. 
headquarters  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  canceled  announced 
plans  to  make  Informix  the 
default  database  with  its  applica¬ 
tions.  The  reason:  Users’  data¬ 
base  choices  were  spread  too 
broadly  to  make  aligning  with 
one  vendor  worthwhile. 

And  Lawson  officials  said  re¬ 
cent  application  buyers  have 
gravitated  to  Oracle  databases 
even  though  Informix  is  the 


tionality,  then  build  it  outward,” 
said  Harry  Tse,  an  analyst  at  The 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

“SAP  tends  to  require  you 
trim  back  what  functionality  you 
don’t  need.  So  the  Business 
Engineer  is  doing  a  good  job  at 
narrowing  down  the  objectives 
[of  a  project]  and 
hiding  the  complex¬ 
ities  and  unneces¬ 
sary  business  processes  from 
users,”  he  said. 

Tse  said  the  tool  is  only  part  of 
the  implementation  process. 

“This  is  a  rough  framing,  to 
use  home-building  terminol¬ 
ogy,”  Tse  said.  “This  is  also  not 
replacing  the  implementer.  If 
you  think  you  just  scope 
through  the  Business  Engineer 
and  then  turn  a  key  and  R/3 
works,  it  does  not.” 

Users  will  still  need  to  care¬ 
fully  review  the  processes, 


Minneapolis  company’s  pre¬ 
ferred  choice. 

For  Clark  Material  Handling 
Co.  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  close  ties 
with  Baan  made  signing  on  as  a 
new  Informix 
customer  a  lot 
easier  last 
June,  just  after 
Informix  re¬ 
ported  the  first 
in  an  ongoing 
string  of  quar¬ 
terly  losses. 

“We  felt 
like  if  worse 
comes  to 
worse,  maybe 
Baan  will  bail  them  out,”  said 
Jerry  Bull,  chief  information  of¬ 
ficer  at  the  forklift  maker. 

Clark  plans  to  switch  its 


change  their  business  practices 
to  match  the  new  processes  and 
switch  on  the  software  systems 
according  to  the  configurators, 
which  act  as  guides. 

Central  Michigan  University 
in  Mount  Pleasant  used  an  earli¬ 
er  version  of  the  Business  Engi¬ 
neer  to  install  its  R/3  system. 

KEEPING  CONTROL 

Cindy  Vautrin,  manager  of 
information  systems  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance  at  the  public 
university,  said  the  configura¬ 
tion  process  helped  her  office 
keep  the  project  within  its  origi¬ 
nal  confines. 

“We  tried  to  purposely  keep 
the  scope  reasonable,”  she  said. 
“We  found  many  [functions] 
that  would  have  been  helpful  to 
us,  but  we  decided  to  try  to  keep 
a  fairly  narrow  scope  so  that  we 
could  achieve  the  things  we 
wanted  in  the  time  frame  we 
wanted.” 

Chuck  Studer,  vice  president 
of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  $120  mil¬ 
lion  construction 
material  maker  ChemRex,  Inc. 
in  Shako  pee,  Minn.,  also  kept  to 
a  set  plan  but  found  during  the 
mapping  process  additional 
functionality  that  could  be  add¬ 
ed  later. 

“We  labeled  things  we  want 
to  do  in  the  future  while  scoping 
the  original  project,”  he  said. 
“We  scoped  out  phase  two  of  the 
project  at  the  same  time  as 
phase  one.” 

Business  Engineer  4.0  will 
ship  at  the  end  of  the  year.  □ 


mainframe-based  financial  and 
manufacturing  systems  to  the 
Baan/Informix  combination 
next  year.  Early  testing  with  a 
dozen  users  has  gone  smoothly, 
Bull  said. 

“We’re  certain¬ 
ly  not  stressing 
it  yet,  but  so  far, 
so  good.” 

But  not  every¬ 
one  has  been 
wowed.  A-dec, 
Inc.,  a  dental 
equipment 
maker  in  New- 
berg,  Ore.,  be¬ 
gan  running 
Baan’s  applications  on  Informix 
in  April.  Four  months  later,  it 
switched  to  an  Oracle  database 
because  of  chronic  performance 
problems. 

“We  were  just  getting  killed,” 
said  Keith  Bearden,  information 
services  manager  at  A-dec. 
Informix  kept  promising  a  fix, 
“but  we  decided  we  couldn’t 
wait,”  he  added.  Now  A-dec  has 
more  than  200  users  going 
against  Oracle  without  any 
throughput  hitches. 

Steve  Maysonave,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  global  partners  at  Menlo 
Park-based  Informix,  said 
A-dec’s  problems  were  “an  iso¬ 
lated  incident,”  caused  partly  by 
customization  of  the  Baan  soft¬ 
ware  “that  didn’t  map  to  what 
we  had  done  in  our  standard¬ 
ized  configurations.”  Multiplex¬ 
ing  issues  that  also  contributed 
were  fixed  in  a  late  August  data¬ 
base  release,  Maysonave  said. 

EASIER  COMMISSIONS 

The  vendor’s  ability  to  close 
deals  “did  slow  down  while  peo¬ 
ple  went  into  wait-and-see 
mode”  prior  to  a  restatement  of 
earnings  and  the  disclosure  of  a 
$111  million  third-quarter  loss  in 
November,  Maysonave  said.  To 
encourage  more  leaning  on  ap¬ 
plication  vendors,  Informix  is 
changing  policies  so  salespeople 
don’t  have  to  make  a  database 
sale  themselves  to  get  the  high¬ 
est  commissions,  he  said. 

Lawson  and  Informix  just 
signed  a  new  deal  to  jointly  tar¬ 
get  markets  such  as  retail  and 
health  care. 

But  Mark  Galloway,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  product  marketing  at 
Lawson,  said  Informix’s  prob¬ 
lems  took  a  toll  on  customer 
confidence  in  recent  months. 
On  big  deals  signed  by  Lawson 
during  the  past  90  days,  most 
buyers  “decided  not  to  go  with 
the  anxieties”  and  chose  Oracle 
instead,  he  said.  □ 


Tool  eases  R/3  implementation 
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SAP's  Business  Engineer  4.0  configures  a  simpler  road  map 
for  implementing  and  switching  on  R/3  modules 


ENTERPRISE 

RESOURCES 


"We  felt  like  if  worse 
comes  to  worse,  maybe 
Baan  will  bail  [Informix] 
out." 

-  Jerry  Bull,  CIO 
Clark  Material  Handling 


Cisco  plugs 
Token  Ring's 
ATM  gap 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  users 
with  Token  Ring  networks  will 
be  able  to  communicate  with 
servers  on  Asynchronous 
Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  back¬ 
bone  networks  thanks  to  new 
software  from  the  networking 
vendor. 

With  the  LAN  Emulation 
(LANE)  software  loaded  on¬ 
to  a  switch  or  router,  a  PC 
with  a  Token  Ring  adapter 
can  exchange  data  with  a 
server  on  an  ATM  network. 

That  is  important  because 
many  Token  Ring  users  have 
ATM  backbone  networks. 

It  is  easier  to  migrate  from 
Token  Ring  to  ATM  than 
from  Token  Ring  to  100M 
bit/sec.  Fast  Ethernet  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  can  require 
changes  to  applications  and 
procedures,  said  Tom  Nolle, 
president  of  CIMI  Corp.,  a 
consultancy  in  Voorhees, 
N.j. 

“Frankly,  I’m  surprised 
Cisco  hadn’t  done  this  be¬ 
fore,”  Nolle  said. 

"They  need  Token  Ring 
LANE  to  sell  ATM  to  Token 
Ring  shops.  That’s  the  mar¬ 
ket  IBM  has  been  focusing 
on  and  Cisco  should  want  to 
go  after  as  well,”  he  said. 

Although  Ethernet  users 
can  migrate  to  Fast  Ethernet 
and  eventually  Gigabit 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring  users’ 
migration  path  is  to  ATM. 

A  Token  Ring  user  looking 
to  migrate  to  Fast  Ethernet 
would  have  to  make  chang¬ 
es  to  his  bridging  scheme 
and  frame  size. 

For  example,  Token  Ring 
uses  Source  Route  Bridging 
while  Fast  Ethernet  uses 
Spanning  Tree. 

Cisco  plans  an  expansion 
module  for  its  Catalyst  3900 
stackable  Token  Ring  switch. 
It  also  announced  LANE 
software  for  its  Catalyst 
5000  and  Lightstream  1010 
switches  and  its  4500,  4700, 
7200  and  7500  router  lines. 

The  Catalyst  3900  ATM 
expansion  module  is  ship¬ 
ping  now  for  $4,495. 

Token  Ring  LANE  support 
for  the  Catalyst  5000  and 
Lightstream  1010  switches 
as  well  as  the  4500,  4700, 
7200  and  7500  routers  will 
ship  next  month. 

—  Bob  Wallace 
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TeamSAP.  Success  assured,  rest  assured.  Unknown  cost,  time,  and  support  are  major  concerns  for  any 
company  when  implementing  a  total  enterprise  software  solution.  That’s  why  SAP  has  launched  a  new 
initiative  called  TeamSAP,™  the  driving  force  behind  the  successful  implementation  of  R/3™  software. 

It’s  a  coordinated  network  of  people,  processes,  and  products  that  defines  the  responsibility  and 

commitment  needed  to  achieve  faster  results  for  businesses  worldwide.  And,  to  assure  A  Better 

Return  On  Information ?M  TeamSAP  puts  SAP  in  the  role  of  coach  throughout  the 

life  cycle  of  your  R/3  investment.  Which  puts  all  of  your  concerns  completely 

to  rest.  For  more  information  about  how  you  can  benefit  from 

TeamSAP,  visit  us  at  http://www.sap.com  or  call  1-888-TeamSAP. 


LET’S  FACE  IT,  MANAGING  YOUR 
INFORMATION  ISN^T  A  MATTER 

OF  LIFE  OR  DEATH  ►  IT’S  FAR 


MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THAT 


[I  THE  DAYS  OF  “I’LL  GET  BACK  TO  YOU”  ARE  OVER.  Dead.  Gone.  Finished.  Goodbye.  Your 
I  customers  don’t  have  the  time.  Your  colleagues  don’t  have  the  patience.  Your  bosses  don’t 
have  the  bandwidth.  So  how  can  you  be  certain  you’re  putting  the  most  up-to-the-minute 
information  into  people’s  hands,  when  your  company  is  churning  it  out  faster  than  you  can  say 
the  word  “helpdesk"?  You  bring  in  Lotus  Notes? 

INFORMATION  IS  NOW  EASIER  TO  FIND  AND  EASIER  TO  USE.  This  latest  release,  Notes  4.6, 
makes  it  even  easier  for  everyone  to  find  and  work  with  the  information  they  need:  e-mail, 
appointments,  stock  prices  straight  from  the  Internet,  customer  addresses,  team  discussions, 
presentations.  You  name  it,  if  your  users  want  it,  they  can  get  ahold  of  it  right  from  Notes. 

And  when  it  comes  to  sharing  work  across  departments  and  offices,  users  can  quickly  forward 
web  pages  to  colleagues,  turn  e-mail  into  meeting  invitations  and  even  use  their  favorite  word 
processor  as  their  e-mail  editor. 

^g)  Designed  to  help  you  profit  from  the  Web  more  effectively  than  ever,  Lotus 
c-business  Notes  4.6  will  remove  the  barriers  that  separate  your  colleagues,  suppliers  and 
customers  from  what  they  need.  It’s  time  to  conquer  that  mountain  of  information,  instead 
of  getting  buried  underneath  it  -  visit  www.lotus.com/worktheweb  for  a  free  trial.  Or  call 
us  at  1  800  872-3387,  ext.  D636,  and  we’ll  send  you  more  details. 


E-MAIL 

CALENDARING  &  GROUP 
SCHEDULING 

SECURE  DOCUMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

INTRANET  APPLICATIONS 

NEW  TO  4.6 

INTEGRATION  WITH 
LOTUS  SMARTSU ITE® 

&  MICROSOFT  OFFICE* 

POP3  SUPPORT 

INTERNET  EXPLORER* 
INTEGRATION 


Working  Together 


Over  15,000  Lotus  Business  Partners  can  deliver  Notes  solutions  for  you  today.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©1997  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  55  Cambridge  Parkway.  Cambridge.  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus.  Lotus  Notes.  Lotus  SmartSuite  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trademarks  and 
Work  the  Web  is  a  trademark  of  lotus  Development  Corp.  The  e-business  logo  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 'All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Year  2000  tests  raise  licensing  issues 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 

a  few  companies  that  have  started  test¬ 
ing  their  year  2000  software  fixes  have 
run  into  a  snag:  software  licensing  dis¬ 
putes  with  vendors.  Most  of  those  dis¬ 


putes  are  resolved  amicably,  though,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  new  report. 

One  problem  is  that  companies  may 
need  to  test  the  code  on  a  bigger  proces¬ 
sor  than  the  current  software  license 
allows. 


For  example,  some  customers  that 
added  400  MIPS  or  more  to  their  CPUs 
for  year  2000  testing  have  been  forced  to 
fork  over  $1  million  to  $2  million  in  addi¬ 
tional  licensing  costs,  according  to  an  up¬ 
coming  report  from  Meta  Group,  Inc. 


But  so  far,  the  number  of  disputes  has 
been  very  small  because  only  a  few  com¬ 
panies  have  started  full-scale  testing. 
About  90%  of  the  licensing  quarrels  are 
being  resolved  amicably  between  ven¬ 
dors  and  users,  the  Meta  Group  report 
said. 

“When  [software  vendors]  get  caught 
hiking  licensing  fees,  they  often  back 
away  because  they  understand  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  doing  that  is  questionable,’’  said 
Carl  Greiner,  an  analyst  at  the  Stamford, 
Conn. -based  market  research  firm. 

Some  user  companies  that  want  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  system  software  for  test¬ 
ing  purposes  only  “are  being  asked  to 
pay  for  second  licenses,  and  they’re  not 
happy  about  it,”  said  Leon  Kappelman. 
He  is  co-chairman  of  the  Society  for  In¬ 
formation  Management’s  Year  2000 
Working  Group. 


DEFENDING  YOUR  TURF 


Tips  to  avoid  or  resolve  licensing 

disputes  with  independent  software 
vendors  over  year  2000  testing: 

I  Meet  with  the  legal  department 
and  software  asset  managers  to 
formulate  a  strategy. 

K  Work  with  legal  department  to 
prepare  responses  to  contracts 
that  have  vague  language. 

I  When  purchasing  new  software 
or  renewing  existing  licenses, 
develop  standard  language  and 
include  it  in  master  contracts. 

Source:  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

“If  someone  is  just  setting  up  a  testing 
environment,  I  question  whether  it’s 
really  a  good,  long-term  partnering  prac¬ 
tice  [for  vendors]  to  charge  [customers],” 
Kappelman  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  user  compa¬ 
nies  upgrade  CPUs  for  year  2000  testing 
“and  plan  to  keep  that  CPU,  then  it’s 
only  fair  to  pay  additional  licensing  fees,” 
said  Mike  Bougie,  a  systems  program¬ 
mer  at  Secura  Insurance  Co.,  a  $225  mil¬ 
lion  mutual  insurance  company  in  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wis. 

Disputes  can  also  occur  when  testers 
need  the  vendor  to  provide  a  “software 
key”  or  access  code  to  run  the  software 
for  dates  —  such  as  2002  —  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  software  license. 

Mutual  of  Omaha  ran  into  that  prob¬ 
lem  last  year  when  it  wanted  to  test  code 
for  SAS  Institute,  Inc.’s  SAS  MVS  report 
writer.  Glen  Burgardt,  a  senior  systems 
programmer  at  the  Omaha-based  insur¬ 
er,  said  the  company  “ran  into  some  has¬ 
sles”  with  SAS  as  it  tried  to  access  code 
for  the  report  writer  beyond  its  June  1998 
license  expiration  date. 

To  resolve  the  problem,  Mutual  of 
Omaha’s  legal  department  wrote  a  con¬ 
tract  swearing  “in  blood”  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  run  the  code  only  on  the  year 
2000  partition  of  its  mainframe,  Bur¬ 
gardt  said.  SAS  then  provided  an  authori¬ 
zation  code  that  allowed  the  software  to 
work  through  June  2000.  □ 
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Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news 
and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products.  To 
get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job.  To 
get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call  it 
the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues. 
Plus,  you'll  get  our  special  bonus  publication,  The 
Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading  companies 
using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
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Slowdown  hits  database  king 

►  Oracle  revenue  hurt  by  packaged  application  bundles,  rise  in  NT  servers 


By  Craig  Stedman 


the  weak  second-quarter  re¬ 
sults  Oracle  Corp.  reported  last 
week  are  further  proof  that  the 
database  business  ain’t  what  it 
used  to  be. 

More  and  more  users  are  opt¬ 
ing  to  buy  databas¬ 
es  as  part  of  a  bun¬ 
dle  with  packaged 
application  soft¬ 
ware,  analysts  said.  Application 
vendors  usually  handle  those 
sales  and  take  a  cut  of  the  data¬ 
base  swag  for  their  trouble. 

Even  packaged  application 
buyers  who  still  get  their  data¬ 
bases  direct  from  the  Oracles  of 
the  world  are  driving  harder  bar¬ 
gains  because  the  application  is 
now  their  top  business  priority, 
the  analysts  said. 

And  the  rise  of  cut-rate  Win¬ 
dows  NT  servers  is  helping  to 
choke  off  the  growth  of  the  data¬ 
base  money  supply  because  NT 
databases  cost  less  than  the 


Unix  versions  they  are  taking 
business  from. 

All  of  that  is  catching  up  to 
Oracle  with  a  vengeance. 

The  database  kingpin,  which 
had  been  haughtily  lording  it 
over  struggling  rivals  Sybase, 
Inc.  and  Informix  Software, 
Inc.,  fell  short  of 
earnings  projec¬ 
tions  in  its  second 
fiscal  quarter  and 
signaled  that  the  next  few  quar¬ 
ters  also  may  be  weaker  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

Database  sales  were  up  a  pal¬ 
try  3%  from  a  year  ago,  making 
it  two  straight  quarters  of  single¬ 
digit  growth  for  Oracle’s  flag¬ 
ship  software.  And  the  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  company’s  high¬ 
flying  applications  fell  to  earth, 
growing  just  7%  after  shooting 
up  96%  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  application  slowdown 
was  “alarming”  but  may  just  be 
a  short-term  anomaly  caused  by 
a  failure  to  close  some  big  deals 


with  telecommunications  cus¬ 
tomers  during  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  said  James  Pickrel,  a  finan¬ 
cial  analyst  at  Hambrecht  & 
Quist,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 

Oracle’s  database  business  is 
a  bigger  concern.  “The  database 
companies  just  aren’t  in  the 
driver’s  seat  anymore,”  Pickrel 
said.  “Now,  even  Oracle  can’t  be 
put  on  the  sure- thing  list.”  He 
chopped  his  projected  fiscal- 
year  earnings  for  Oracle  by  20% 
last  week. 

HITTING  THE  WALL 

The  database  market  began  hit¬ 
ting  the  wall  last  year,  when  rev¬ 
enue  growth  for  nonmainframe 
products  slowed  from  the  50%- 
plus  rates  of  the  past  to  just  17%, 
according  to  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “It’s  sort  of  been  like 
slamming  on  the  air  brakes,” 
said  Carl  Olofson,  a  database  an¬ 
alyst  at  IDC. 

He  added  that  Oracle’s  slow¬ 


down  and  the  sales  problems  at 
Informix  and  Sybase  probably 
make  IDC’s  projected  20% 
growth  rate  for  this  year  too  op¬ 
timistic. 

Analysts  also  blame  some  of 
Oracle’s  financial  sluggishness 
on  a  series  of  sales  force  reorga¬ 
nizations  and  its  failure  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  investments  in  devel¬ 
opment  tools,  groupware  and 
other  products. 


Oracle  remains  comfortably 
profitable,  and  total  revenue 
grew  23%  in  the  second  quarter, 
thanks  to  its  services  business. 
But  Wall  Street  punished  the 
company  with  831%  cut  in  the 
value  of  its  stock  in  trading,  set¬ 
ting  single-day  volume  records. 
The  stock,  which  early  last  week 
sold  above  $32  per  share,  had 
fallen  to  just  above  $22  as  of  Fri¬ 
day  morning.  □ 


DATABASE 
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FileNet  rebound  bid 
hinges  on  merging  apps 

►  Company  to  debut  Web  wares,  simplify  lines 


Briefs 

Drive  woes  continue _ 

The  disk  drive  industry’s  woes 
continued  last  week.  Seagate 
Technology,  Inc.  said  it  will  lay 
off  1,400  people  at  its  plant  in 
Ireland.  Quantum  Corp.  told 
investors  that  its  third-quarter 
earnings  will  be  less  than  half 
ofWall  Street  forecasts. 

Nokia  buys  Ipsilon _ 

Cellular  phone  giant  Nokia,  in 
Helsinki,  Finland,  last  week 
announced  plans  to  buy  Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  switching  vendor 
Ipsilon  Networks,  Inc.  for 
roughly  $120  million.  Ipsilon, 
in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  will  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  global  business  unit 
of  Nokia,  an  Ipsilon  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Lucent  buys  Prominet 

Lucent  Technologies,  Inc.  last 
week  announced  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  high-speed  switch¬ 
ing  with  the  acquisition  of 
Gigabit  Ethernet  switch  maker 
Prominet  Corp.  for  S200  mil¬ 
lion  in  stock. 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


filenet  corp.,  which  ran  in¬ 
to  trouble  digesting  two  acquisi¬ 
tions,  will  launch  a  turnaround 
campaign  next  month. 

The  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  work- 
flow  leader  will  roll  out  new 
World  Wide  Web-based  prod¬ 
ucts,  simplify  its  complex  prod¬ 
uct  line  and  announce  plans  to 
improve  integration  among  its 
applications. 

EVERY  WHICH  WAY 

“It’s  been  confusing  because 
[FileNet]  has  high-end  offerings, 
low-end  offerings  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  middle,”  said  Loret¬ 
ta  Goralczyk,  imaging  manager 
at  American  President  Line 
Shipping,  an  Oakland,  Calif., 
shipping  company  with  about 
20  FileNet  applications. 

Under  the  plan,  FileNet  will 
offer  back-end  software  that 


serves  up  both  documents  and 
images  via  a  World  Wide  Web 
browser.  A  medical  claim  form 
is  a  document,  for  example,  and 
an  X  ray  is  an  image.  To  date, 
users  have  had  to  maintain  sep¬ 
arate  systems  to  handle  these 
formats. 

The  integrated  approach  will 
make  the  products  easier  to  de¬ 
ploy  and  support,  Goralczyk 
said. 


FileNet  executives  also  prom¬ 
ised  to  overhaul  pricing,  which 
could  make  the  products  more 
accessible  to  a  broader  range  of 
companies. 

Tire  idea  appeals  to  custom¬ 
ers  such  as  Frank  Young,  chief 
financial  officer  at  Beacon 
Health  Plans,  Inc.  in  Coral  Ga¬ 
bles,  Fla.  Young  last  year  pur¬ 
chased  a  FileNet  document 
management  system  to  track 
medical  claims.  But  Beacon 
wrote  its  own  workflow  applica¬ 
tions  because  FileNet  didn’t  of¬ 
fer  a  package  that  fit  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  budget,  he  said. 

MAKING  IT  MESH 

FileNet,  the  largest  workflow 
vendor,  has  been  reeling  since 
the  middle  of  1996,  shortly  after 


"The  market  is  still 
waiting  to  see  if  [FileNet] 
can  bring  these 
technologies  together." 

-  Gerry  Murray, 
International  Data 

it  acquired  document  manage¬ 
ment  software  vendor  Saros 
Corp.  and  Watermark  Software, 
Inc.,  an  imaging  company. 

“Digesting  those  companies 
has  been  painful,”  said  Lee  Rob¬ 
erts,  who  was  named  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of 
FileNet  last  April. 

Signs  of  a  turnaround  already 
are  apparent.  In  October,  the 
company  posted  its  first  quarter¬ 
ly  profit  for  the  year,  and  FileNet 
has  begun  to  aggressively  mar¬ 
ket  its  products. 

“But  the  market  is  still  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  if  [FileNet]  can  bring 
these  technologies  together," 
said  Gerry  Murray,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  “If  they  can  do 
this,  they  should  have  a  pretty 
good  year.”  □ 


FileNet's  comeback  strategy 

|  Announce  products  next  month  that  give  end  users 
access  to  documents  via  a  Web  browser 

I  Simplify  product  line  and  implement  new  pricing 

|  Deliver  software  that  links  FileNet  document  repository 
to  E-mail  systems  and  client/server  applications 

|  Improve  integration  among  its  workflow,  document 
management  and  imaging  software 
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No  one  can  predict  how  the  stock  market  wili  perform.  That's  why  NASDAQ  depends  on  the  steady  performance 
of  Dell  servers.  When  trading  volume  hit  an  all-time  high  on  October  27,  NASDAQ's  website  handled  20  million 
hits  without  a  glitch.  Even  with  450  connections  per  second  -  a  1 ,1 25%  increase  above  average  -  our  servers 
supported  nasdaq.com  like  it  was  just  another  day.  Dell"  PowerEdge  6100  servers  are  built  to  deliver,  with  all  the 
high  speed,  manageability  and  state  of  the  art  performance  it  takes  to  withstand  unexpectedly  intense  times.  And 
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when  it  comes  to  time  and  money,  any  business  can  profit  from  the  ability  to  operate  smoothly  at  peak  capacity. 
Maybe  you  should  trust  your  business  to  a  reliable  Dell  61 00  server,  too.  And  find  out  why  companies  like  NASDAQ 
have  made  Dell  the  fastest  growing  major  PC  server  manufacturer  in  the  world.' 

Call  us  at  1-800-627-8650  or  visit  us  at  www.dell.com. 
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Fall  from  grace  It’s  not 
nice  to  fool  Mother 
Wall  Street. 


Oracle  got  that  warning  branded  on  its  hide  last 
week,  as  a  4-cent  shortfall  in  expected  earnings  per 
share  let  loose  a  howling  from  a  wounded  Wall  Street. 

Those  measly  few  cents  per  share  punched  the 
stock  down  29%,  siphoned  $2  billion  off  Oracle  CEO 
Larry  Ellison’s  staggering  personal  wealth  and  turned 
into  a  tide  of  hand-wringing  about  nearly  every  tech¬ 
nology  stock  in  sight.  All  this  punishment  for  a  com¬ 
pany  that’s  still  quite  profitable  but  has  fallen  from 
the  grace  of  double-digit  growth. 

Especially  entertaining  was  the  sudden  case  of 
myopia  developed  by  some  two  dozen  visionary  Wall 
Street  analysts,  who  early  last 
week  were  still  hawking  Ora¬ 
cle  stock  as  the  perfect  stock¬ 
ing  stuffer.  It  seems  they 
were  blindsided  by  Oracle’s 
inability  thus  far  to  deal  with 
that  chronic  condition  known 
as  a  maturing  market,  which 
company  execs  conveniently  forgot  to  mention  while 
they  were  rushing  out  to  sell  off  their  own  stock. 

This  maturing  market  issue  turns  up  as  predictably 
as  death,  taxes  and  the  need  to  reboot  your  PC.  Every 
high-tech  high-flyer  eventually  floats  back  to  Earth. 
The  punishing  pace  of  that  35%  to  40%  anticipated 
quarterly  growth  catches  up  with  all  of  them.  And 
Mother  Wall  Street  is  inevitably  disappointed. 

As  our  story  in  this  week’s  issue  points  out  (see 
page  29),  the  database  business  has  shifted  into  low 
gear.  Users  are  driving  harder  bargains,  buying  cheap¬ 
er  Windows  NT  databases  and  enjoying  multiple 
choices  in  a  market  driven  by  packaged  applications 
such  as  SAP’s  R/3  first  and  databases  second. 

Granted,  Mother’s  little  darling  has  given  her  a  few 
bad  moments  of  late.  Oracle’s  database  sales  were  up 
only  3%  over  a  year  ago,  and  its  applications  business 
rose  just  7%  over  last  quarter.  That  $108  million  in 
business  applications  sales  this  quarter  looks  pretty 
puny  in  a  global  market  worth  $5.4  billion  last  year. 

No  wonder  Larry  is  out  there  stumping  for  new 
customers  in  the  name  of  network  computers.  The 
question  now  is:  Will  that  make  Mother  happy  again? 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  marYfran_johnson@cw.com 


Despite  personnel  shortage, 
hiring  not  good  for  newbies 

I  know  from  reading  Computer- 
world  and  other  technology  pub¬ 
lications  that  the  situation  with  the 
IS  personnel  shortage  is  bad.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  an  article  about 
the  people  who  are  trying  their 
best  to  get  employment,  but  due  to 
changes  in  hiring  and  recruiting, 
are  finding  it  even  more  difficult  to 
land  a  job. 

I  have  sent  200  to  300  resumes 
over  the  Internet,  as  well  as  faxed 
and  mailed  resumes.  For  many  of 
the  jobs  I  have  seen,  I  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  for  five  to  eight 
items  in  the  requirements  —  but 
the  requirements  may  be  10  or 
more.  Then  to  my  dismay,  I  re¬ 
ceive  an  E-mail  stating  that  I  do 
not  match  any  of  their  listed  open¬ 
ings.  All  this  for  a  job  that  pays 
only  $35,000  a  year. 

I  am  soon  to  be  released  from 
the  Navy  after  16  years  of  service, 
the  last  two  in  school  for  my  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  business/informa- 
tion  systems.  Now  I  find  that  be¬ 
cause  other  IS  professionals  are 
dictating  salary,  managers  are  get¬ 
ting  leery  of  personnel  whom  they 
may  need  to  train  a  little.  I  will 
complete  my  degree  in  June,  but  I 
am  not  very  optimistic  that  this 
will  help. 

Armando  Torres  Jr. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
jranna88@worldnet.att.net 

Don't  blame  the  bimbos 

We  agree  with  columnist  Lau¬ 
ra  DiDio  that  “scantily  clad 
booth  bimbos”  are  walking  bill¬ 
boards  for  sexism  [CW,  Nov  17]. 
But  we  were  disturbed  by  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  your  wrath:  The  women 
themselves  and  their  modeling 


agencies.  The  real  culprits  are  the 
vendors  and  manufacturers  that 
hire  them  for  their  booths. 

We  visit  trade  shows  all  over  the 
world,  and  it’s  even  worse  over¬ 
seas.  At  a  recent  com-  _ 

puter  show  in  Japan 
(World  PC  Expo  in 
Makuhari,  September 
1:997),  the  booth  bim¬ 
bos  were  out  in  force. 

Guess  who  had  a 
small  army  of  young 
Japanese  women 
prancing  around  in 
super-short  cutoffs 
and  bandanna  halter  tops?  Gate¬ 
way  2000  of  Sioux  City,  S.D.  It 
was  embarrassing.  Upon  our  re¬ 
turn,  we  personally  told  the  Gate¬ 
way  CEO  that  his  company  was 
getting  no  more  orders  for  com¬ 
puter  systems  from  our  company 
until  it  changed  its  exhibit  prac¬ 
tices  worldwide. 

Robert  C.  Hall 
Penny  Oliver 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
pennyoliver@compuserve.com 

Foreign  workers  not  mobile 

Computerworld’s  article  “For¬ 
eign  labor  costly,  mobile”  [CW, 
Oct.  13]  ignores  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  Foreign  software  devel¬ 
opers  come  to  the  U.S.  on  work 
permits  that  are  valid  for  six  years 
only.  Most  of  them  apply  for  green 
cards  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
U.S.  This  process  takes  more  than 
three  years,  during  which  they 
can’t  change  employment. 

They  are  far  from  being  mobile. 
During  these  three  years,  the  law 
binds  the  worker  to  the  employer. 
Paradoxically,  it  is  this  bonded  sta¬ 
tus  that  prompts  many  workers  to 
switch  jobs  in  the  first  year  or  two. 
The  feeling  is  that  one  should 


switch  to  get  the  best  deal  because 
one  is  going  to  be  stuck  in  it  for 
three  or  four  years. 

Moneek  Sharma 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 


The  real  culprits 
are  the  vendors 
that  hire  these 
women  for  their 
booths. 


Kudos  to  Gillin  for 
refreshing  report 

1 


’m  not  often  in¬ 
spired  to  respond  to 
articles  or  editorials 
I  find  in  industry 
publications  these 
days,  but  editor-in- 
chief  Paul  Gillin’s  col¬ 
umn  on  “The  new  legacy”  [CW, 
Nov.  17]  was  so  refreshing,  clear 
and  honest  that  I  had  to  write.  Flis 
recognition  of  the  “real”  talent  in 
PC-based  software  is  equally  re¬ 
freshing,  as  most  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  work  are  unaware 
that  there  is  any  software  not  made 
by  Microsoft.  I’m  one  of  those 
guys  who  remembers  the  early 
days,  and  I’m  not  quite  sure  what 
happened.  The  PC  used  to  be  so 
useful:  a  wonderful,  expressive  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  “big  iron.” 

Mark  L.  Boyajian 
Ogden  Environmental 
and  Energy  Services 
Westford,  Mass. 
mlboyajian@oees.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn't  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 
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Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


1 .  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 
30.  Medical/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 
65.  Communications  Systems/Public 
Utilities/T ransportation 
70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/ 
Refining/Agriculture 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 
Computer-Related  Systems  or 
Peripherals 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer 
Service  Bureaus,  Software  Planning  & 
Consulting  Services 


90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Dist./ 
Retailer 

95.  Other _ 


(Please  Specify) 

2.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

I  S/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 

President/Asst,  VP  IS/MIS/DP  Mgmt. 

21 .  DirVMgr.  MIS  Services,  Information 
Center 

22.  DirVMgr.  Network  Sys.,  Data/Tele. 
Comm.,  LAN  MgrVPC  Mgr.,  Tech. 
Planning,  Administrative  Services 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development,  System 
Architecture 

31.  Programming  Management,  Software 
Developers 


41,  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D,  Tech. 
Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting 
Management 

CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  Vice  President 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51 .  Sales  &  Mklg.  Management 
70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgmt. 
OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
80,  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 
90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend, 
purchase:  (Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  NetWare  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

Add.  Development  Products  □  Yes  □  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  □  No 

4.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of  Internet 
products  and/or  sen/ices? 

□  Yes  □  No  B4M7  Q 


READ  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 


issues  for$^f^NOY/  Ollly  $39*95 


COMPUTE 


First  Name 

Ml 

Last  Name 

Title 

Company 

E-mail  address 

Address 

Zip 


City  State 

Address  Shown.  J  Home  □  Business  □  New  □  Renew  *U.S.  Only.  Canada  $95,  Mexico,  Central/South  America 

$150,  Europe  $295,  all  other  countries  $295.  Foreign  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S.  dollars. 


Staffing  woes  deepen 

offcknUM'ooi 

crclfi  totiMUiM 
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ll|.MTI«»tl)9S 


j£==  Year  2000  glitches 
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ri„|| lscr, 

Dig ital jsuj (  shocks  Intel  desperately 


seek  support  i  ~_7^,“4s;s 
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Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


1 .  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 
30.  Medical/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 
65.  Communications  Systems/Public 
Utilities/Transportation 
70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/ 
Refining/ Agriculture 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 
Computer-Related  Systems  or 
Peripherals 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer 
Service  Bureaus,  Software  Planning  & 
Consulting  Services 


90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Dist./ 
Retailer 

95.  Other _ 

(Please  Specify) 

2.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 

President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP  Mgmt. 

21.  DirVMgr.  MIS  Services,  Information 
Center 

22.  DirVMgr.  Network  Sys.,  Data/Tele. 
Comm.,  LAN  MgrVPC  Mgr.,  Tech. 
Planning,  Administrative  Services 

23.  DirVMgr.  Sys.  Development,  System 
Architecture 

31 .  Programming  Management,  Software 
Developers 


41.  Engineering,  Scientific.  R&D,  Tech. 
Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting 
Management 

CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  Vice  President 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51 .  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 
70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgmt. 
OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 
90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


d.Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend, 
purchase:  (Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  NetWare  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

Add.  Development  Products  □  Yes  □  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  □  No 

4.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of  Internet 
products  and/or  services? 

□  Yes  □  No  B4M7  Q 
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shouldn’t  be  warm 


When  E-mail  greetings 

Anne  McCrory 

i i  W  tK  armest  regards”  my  arse.  If  I  get  one 

UU  more  E-mail  message  from  someone  I’ve 
m m  never  met  plugging  something  I  don’t 
want,  and  they  have  the  gall  to  commandeer  this  most 
personal  of  expressions,  I’m  going  to  have  a  fit. 


Let  me  explain. 

Remember  when  you  entered  the  E- 
mail  fray,  and  it  felt  so  novel  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  people 
outside  the  compa¬ 
ny?  (I  know  it  was 
a  long  time  ago; 
deep  breath,  quick 
reminiscence.) 

Electronic  mail 
was  more  personal 
than  faxes  or  snail 
mail,  but  not  so  in¬ 
trusive  as  a  telephone  call.  Conventions 
quickly  evolved:  You  usually  addressed 
people  by  their  first  names,  for  example, 
and  signed  off  with  —  well,  there 
seemed  to  be  different  ways.  I  mimicked 
my  boss  and  used  “Cheers,”  even  though 
I  felt  a  little  foolish  (he’s  British  and 
could  get  away  with  it).  When  the 
E-mailing  public  adopted  “Regards,”  I 


felt  much  more  comfortable.  It  was 
businesslike.  It  was  polite. 

Sometime  thereafter,  the  popular  so 
long  became  “Best  regards.”  I  re¬ 
served  that  sign-off  for  more  personal 
E-mail  —  people  with  whom  I  had  some 
kind  of  working  relationship  and  sin¬ 
cerely  meant,  well,  best  regards.  That  the 
Internet  equivalent  of  direct  mailers 
used  it  in  a  feeble  attempt  to  achieve  an 
up-close-and-personal  dynamic  seemed 
rather  pointless  (if  predictable).  It  wasn’t, 
though,  such  a  turn  of  phrase  that  im¬ 
proper  use  of  it  turned  my  stomach. 


“Warm  (or  Warmest)  regards”  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story. 

Sure,  it’s  just  one  word  different.  But 
it  ratchets  up  the  expression  one  very 
important  notch  on  the  intimacy  scale. 
It  crosses  the  business/personal  line. 
Warm  is  evocative  of  a  human  touch,  of 
a  friend  squeezing  your  arm  after  you’ve 
had  lunch  and  are  saying  your  farewells 
in  the  parking  lot.  Warm  is 
how  the  armchair  feels  when 
you  sit  down  where  the  cat 
has  been  sleeping.  Warm  is 
that  feeling  inside  when 
you’ve  connected  with  some¬ 
one,  intellectually  or  emo¬ 
tionally. 

E-mail  from  strangers  is 
none  of  those  things. 

E-mail  does,  of  course,  have  business 
value,  and  with  the  benefits  of  commu¬ 
nicating  with  distant  peers  must  come 
some  bad.  Anyone  who  has  attended 
a  technology  conference  or  registered  on 
a  Web  site  is  deluged  with  the  cyber¬ 
equivalent  of  junk  mail.  That  seems  at 
this  point  to  be  inevitable,  and  (despite 
the  hours  it  costs  me)  I  accept  that. 
Progress  usually  has  some  opportunity 
cost. 

What  I  can’t  accept  is  watching  those 
devious  marketers  commoditize  what  lit¬ 


tle  linguistic  humanity  we  have  managed 
to  bring  to  this  New  Age  medium.  If 
we  allow  meaning  to  seep  from  our 
expressions,  sentiments  that  once  had 
the  power  to  move  us  become  just 
words. 

IMPERSONAL 

And  before  long,  it’s  all  one  contiguous 
mass  of  gibberish  to  shovel  through  and 
fork  over  to  the  next  guy,  and  we’re  too 
numb  from  the  volume  and  sameness  to 
remember  there  might  be  a  person 
(rather  than  a  list  server)  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Reply  button. 

And  when  there  is  a  person,  we  have 
no  way  to  acknowledge  it,  to  make  our 
message  stand  out  —  a  raft  of  emoti¬ 
cons,  capital  letters  and  exclamation 
points  aside. 

“Warm  regards”  might  not  be  quite 
lost  to  the  officious  E-mailers  among  us 
yet.  Let’s  do  our  part  to  make  sure  it 
isn’t.  Use  of  E-mail  might  continue  to 
evolve,  but  some  things  are  sacred.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  one  of  them.  □ 

McCrory  is  a  managing  editor  in  the  Com¬ 
puterworld  Magazines  Group.  She  can  be 
reached  at  anne_mccrory@cw.com  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  all  messages  with  appropriate 
sign-ojfs. 


Don't  insinuate  a  close 
tie  to  me  -  especially  if 
you're  sending  me  spam. 


The  ‘little’  events  that  will  affect  you 

John  Gantz 


You  know  the  saying.  A  butterfly  flaps 
its  wings  in  China,  setting  off  a  chain  of 
events  that  results  in  a  tornado  in  New  York. 
Or  something  like  that.  Think  of  El  Nino,  where  a  mi¬ 
nor  change  in  airflow  over  the  Pacific  causes  fires  in 


Malaysia,  snow  in  Atlanta  and  a  new  zit 
on  my  teen-age  son’s  chin. 

So  as  the  year  winds  down,  what  were 
those  little  events  that  will  have  great 
fallout  later?  What  little  things  will  shape 
the  industry  in  years  to  come,  like  the 
advent  of  computer  hobby  stores  in  the 
1970s,  IBM  outsourcing  the  PC  operat¬ 
ing  system  or  Tim  Berners-Lee  inventing 
the  Web? 

My  choices  include  the  following: 

■  Microsoft’s  announcement  of  Active 
Directory,  which  in  years  to  come  will  do 
for  some  what  SNA  did  in  the  1970s  and 
’80s  for  IBM  users.  If  you  firmly  believe 
in  Microsoft’s  Windows  NT  vision,  the 
Active  Directory  may  be  the  only  way  to 
synchronize  between  Exchange  and  NT 
users.  But  if  you  dream  of  a  true  global 
directory,  forget  it.  We  will  have  compet¬ 
ing  E-mail  directories  in  large  organiza¬ 


tions  for  decades.  That  will  be  good  for 
vendors,  not  for  users. 

■  Intel’s  announcement  that  it  will  devel¬ 
op  a  chip  to  run  Windows  CE  smart 
handheld  devices.  That  means  that  those 
things  will  proliferate  dramatically.  Soon, 
most  IS  organizations  will  face  the  same 
problems  Captain  Kirk  faced  when  those 
excruciatingly  cute  tribbles  overran  the 
Starship  Enterprise.  You  think  managing 
a  fleet  of  mobile  computers  is  tough, 
wait  until  you  have  more  devices  outside 
the  company  than  inside. 

■The  Resource  Reservation  Protocol  was 
developed.  It  will  enable  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  to  offer  ac¬ 
cess  differentiated  by  service  lev¬ 
el.  Although  bandwidth  will 
remain  a  commodity  for  a  long 
time,  highly  reliable  and  guar¬ 
anteed  bandwidth  won’t.  Once 


we’re  hooked  on  our  extranets  and  in¬ 
tranets,  the  carriers  will  be  in  a  position 
to  put  the  squeeze  on  us  for  uptime  and 
reliability.  Better  expect  it. 

■  Dell  hit  $3  million  per  day  of  config- 
ure-your-own  PC  sales  on  its  Web  site. 
All  the  effort  Dell,  Gateway,  Micron  and 
others  have  put  into  building  PCs  and 
tracking  those  orders  is  forcing  tradi¬ 
tional  PC  vendors  to  reinvent  their  sup¬ 
ply  chains. 

Consider  the  following  progression. 
Traditional  vendors  develop  channel  as¬ 
sembly  programs.  Then  component  sup¬ 
pliers,  such  as  Intel,  ship  directly  to  the 
channel.  New 
brands  pop  up. 

Large  companies 
start  building  their 
own  brands  (the 
GM  PC,  the  Pru¬ 
dential  PC).  Within 
a  few  years,  you 
may  be  snapping 


together  your  own  PCs  or  renting  out 
the  facilities  of  a  channel  assembler. 

■  Microsoft  and  Novell  began  certifica¬ 
tion  programs  for  high  schools.  Busi¬ 
nesses  face  a  major  IT  skills  shortage  go¬ 
ing  forward,  and  developing  computer 
technology  as  mainstream  high  school 
fare  is  appropriate.  But  the  average  age 
of  the  IT  professional  may  drop  over  the 
next  few  years,  and  IS  managers  and 
CIOs  will  have  all  the  challenges  of  an 
NBA  coach  as  they  try  to  keep  their 
teams  motivated. 

■The  next  Internet  protocol,  IP  Version 
6,  pretty  much  finalized  this  year,  will  al¬ 
low  for  the  direct  addressing  of  just 
about  every  appliance  on  earth.  To¬ 
gether  with  wireless  and  other  com¬ 
munications  technologies,  it  almost 
ensures  that  10  years  from  now  we 
will  be  running  networks  that  have  a 
lot  more  than  PCs  or  terminals  on 
them.  Scott  McNealy’s  Java-enabled 
ring  that  opens  a  door  lock  attached 
to  the  Web  is  a  joke  today.  In  10 
years,  it  won’t  be.D 

Gantz  is  senior  vice  president  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  His  Internet  address  is  jgantz@ 
idcresearch.com. 


McNealy's  Java-enabled 
key  ring  is  a  joke  now.  In 
10  years,  it  won't  be. 


reserved  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Potent  and  Trademark  Office  Proliant  3000,  Proliant  5500,  SmartStart  and  Insight  Manag* 
Corporation  Not  all  products  in  the  Proliant  family  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  register© 
ation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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Presenting  our  newest  Compaq 
ProLiant  servers.  Put  simply,  the  goal 
is  to  simultaneously  minimize  cost  and 
reduce  risk  for  your  business.  To  that  end, 
we're  offering  two  new  servers  from  our 


full  line  that  meet  a  range  of  functionality  and  budget 
requirements.  The  ProLiant  3000  is  a  departmental  server 
that  delivers  enterprise-level  performance  and  is  designed 
to  grow  with  your  business — thanks  to  its  affordability  and 


II 


e  all  of  th 


is  critical. 


expandability.  The  ProLiant  5500  gives  you  fully  scalable, 
mission-critical  performance  for  much  less  than  comparable 
servers.  As  entry-level,  high-end  servers  go,  this  one  may 


well  be  voted  most  likely  to  succeed  by  all  departments. 


Both  servers  feature  dual  memory  controllers  that  process 


memory  requests  in  parallel  to  significantly  increase  overall 


, 

memory  bandwidth.  And  for  increased  storage  availability 
and  scalability,  you'll  find  room  for  eight  hot  piug  hard  drives. 
No  matter  which  of  our  ProLiant  servers  you  choose, 
receive  a  full  suite  of  management  software  like 


q  SmartStart  and  Compaq  Insight  Manager  to 
loy  and  manage  your  server 


servers  from  Compaq,  the  world's  leer-lino 

of  computers.  For  more  infer  ; 
compaq.com/products/servers. 
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NO  MATTER  WHAT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTED  APPLICATIONS 

THROW  YOUR  WAY,  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  GET  OVER  THEM 
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Corporate  Strategies 


Case  Studies  ♦  Trends  ♦  Outsourcing 


Briefs 


PREVENTING  FRAUD 


Breakdown  by  industry  of 
U.S.  technology  spending  on 
consumer  fraud  prevention: 


Disability  Mortgage 


Total:  $493  million 

Source:  Meridien  Research,  Inc.,  Needham,  Mass. 


MCI  Systemhouse,  the  At¬ 
lanta-based  systems  integra¬ 
tion  arm  of  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  said  it  posted  a 
record  $i  billion  in  new  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  past  go  days,  re¬ 
flecting  an  ever-growing  de¬ 
mand  for  systems  integration 
and  outsourcing  services. 
New  Systemhouse  clients  in¬ 
clude  the  California  State  Au¬ 
tomobile  Association,  which 
signed  a  10-year,  $500  million 
contract  for  remote  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  network  manage¬ 
ment  services.  The  American 
Heart  Association  also  has 
signed  a  three-year,  $25  mil¬ 
lion  outsourcing  contract  for 
system  and  network  support 
for  3,000  desktop  PCs. 


The  Limited,  Inc.  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  signed  NCR 
Corp.  to  provide  hardware 
support  services  for  point-of- 
sale  and  back-office  systems. 
The  support  service,  which 
began  Nov.  1,  covers  2,000 
Limited,  Structure  and  Bath  & 
Body  Works  stores.  Terms  of 
the  deal  weren’t  disclosed. 

Insurer  software 

United  Services  Automobile 
Association  (USAA)  has  li¬ 
censed  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.’s  COCEN/MP  property 
and  casualty  insurance  ad¬ 
ministration  software.  San 
Antonio-based  USAA  provides 
insurance  to  active,  former, 
and  retired  military  personnel 
and  their  families. 


Trek  design  system 
cranks  out  changes 


By  Randy  Weston 
Waterloo,  Wis. 


imagine  having  to  redesign 
your  entire  product  line  every 
year.  Now  imagine  you  have 
600  products  and  each  is  a  pre¬ 
cision-engineered,  handmade 
bicycle. 

Welcome  to  the 
world  of  Trek  Bicycle  PRODUCT 
Corp.  The  Waterloo, 

Wis. -based  maker  of  Trek,  Gary 
Klein,  Gary  Fisher,  Bontrager 
and  LeMond  bicycles  faces  this 
product  management  problem 
every  year. 

Trek,  a  privately  held  compa¬ 
ny  founded  in  1976,  is  turning 
to  a  new  product  data  manage¬ 
ment  system  to  handle  120  road 
and  mountain  bike  models  that 
each  come  in  five  sizes. 


“We  have  to  run  so  many 
things  parallel  to  our  produc¬ 
tion  cycle  that  we  can’t  make  a 
prototype  until  sometimes 
hours  before  running  down  the 
production  line,”  said  Brad 
Wagner,  production  engineering 
manager  at  Trek.  “A  lot  of  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  is 
DATA  ,-jgk  management.” 

MANAGEMENT  The  biggest  risk 
of  such  a  business  process, 
Wagner  said,  is  not  having  cur¬ 
rent  inventory  for  a  part.  That 
means  the  part  being  used 
doesn’t  function  with  the  bike 
being  designed. 

That  in  turn  forces  Trek  to 
carry  the  rest  of  the  inventory 
for  making  that  bike  until  the 
needed  part  arrives.  The  miss¬ 
ing  part  will  need  to  be  shipped 


Brad  Wagner  says  Trek  used  to  use  paper  to  track  dozens  of 
changes  and  thousands  of  parts  for  600  new  models  a  year 


by  costly  airfreight.  And  the 
ioo  workers  waiting  on  the 
line  to  make  that  model  of 
bicycle  go  home  because  they 
don’t  have  anything  to  build 
that  day. 

But  the  risk  is  being  reduced, 
and  the  job  is  becoming  much 
Trek,  page  38 


RECRUITING 

On  Microsoft's 
turf,  hiring  for 
IS  can  be  tough 


Streamlining  sales  at  the  Ritz 

►  Hotel  buys  new  system  after  its  own  flags;  relies  on  WAN  service 


Ritz-CarltofT^  Lisa  Fearon  says 
i will  help  sales- 
contacts 


’  int!rnatty'r  «  * 


By  Kim  Girard 


although  using  the  World 
Wide  Web  to  make  hotel  reser¬ 
vations  is  gaining  momentum 
across  the  country,  Ritz-Carlton 


Hotel  Co.  isn’t  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  human  touch. 

The  Adanta-based  company,  a 
privately  held  chain  of  33  hotels, 
is  working  to  improve  the  work 
methods  of  its  sales  force,  while 


retaining  direct  customer  con¬ 
tact.  Its  challenge  is  to  integrate 
an  MS-DOS  system  used  to 
track  hotel  catering  businesses 
with  new  Windows  95  applica¬ 
tions  for  booking  conferences 
and  rooms. 

“You’ve  got  two  different 
worlds  you’re  living  in,”  said 
Thomas  Primozic,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  for  Integrat¬ 
ed  Software  Strategies,  Inc.,  a 
San  Ramone,  Calif.-based  com¬ 
pany  that  manages  Ritz-Carl- 
ton’s  network. 

Starting  in  February,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  fire  up  one  central 
database  and  a  common  sales 
application  that  can  be  used  by 
the  700-member  Ritz-Carlton 
sales  and  service  workforce. 

The  system  will  help  sales¬ 
people  —  who  have  competed 
against  one  another  as  well  as 
other  hotels  in  a  given  city  for 
bookings  —  avoid  calling  the 
same  corporations  to  drum  up 
sales,  said  Lisa  Fearon,  Ritz- 
Carlton’s  manager  of  sales  sys¬ 
tem  development.  Eliminating 
the  duplication  of  effort  is  ex- 
Ritz,  page  38 


By  Julia  King 
Seattle 


if  you  think  recruiting  infor¬ 
mation  technology  employees  is 
tough,  try  recruiting  them  in 
the  shadow  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
—  what  many  candidates  regard 
as  the  world’s  high-tech  em¬ 
ployment  mecca. 

On  Mi¬ 


crosoft’s  home 
turf,  where  the 
Washington 
state  unem¬ 
ployment  rate 
hovers  at  a  low 
4.4%,  even 
consultants  are 
hard  to  come  i 
by,  recruiters  < 
said.  a 

“A  lot  of  con¬ 
sultants  and 
people  in  IT  Believes  in  word-of 

generally  look  mouth  advertising 

at  Microsoft  as  to  find  workers 

being  the  car¬ 
rot  on  their  resume  that  will  al¬ 
low  them  to  get  jobs  anywhere 
else  they  want  once  they've 
completed  their  contract  obliga¬ 
tion,”  said  Shirl  Hollingsworth, 
branch  manager  at  Chicago- 
based  Cara  Corp.’s  office  in 
Bellevue,  Wash. 

As  a  result,  local  consultants 
flock  to  the  software  maker, 

Hiring,  page  38 
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pected  to  save  time  and  money. 

Typically,  group  reservations 
and  event  bookings  can  account 
for  10%  to  20%  of  a  hotel’s 
sales,  according  to  analysts. 

“Before,  multiple  hotels  were 
calling  the  same  contact  at  an 
organization  to  bid  on  the  same 
piece  of  business,”  said  Fearon, 
who  was  the  hotel’s  project 
manager.  “We  didn’t  communi¬ 
cate  internally.” 


forcing  Hollingsworth  and 
many  other  recruiters  to  cast 
their  nets  elsewhere. 

FAMILY  VALUES 

Another  popular  strategy  of  re¬ 
cruiters  —  especially  those  in 
search  of  more  experienced 
workers  —  is  emphasizing  a 
family-friendly  corporate  culture 
and  concern  for  individual 
workers. 

“Microsoft  is  known  as  a 
place  to  work,  work,  work.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  at  Microsoft  at  7,  10,  ix 
at  night.  They  may  be  having  a 
ball  working  on  all  sorts  of  fun 
technology,  but  they’re  also  not 
at  home  with  their  families,” 
said  Ross  Porter,  a  recruiter  and 
technical  director  at  Sitewerks,  a 
company  that  develops  World 
Wide  Web  sites. 

Porter  said  he  also  strongly 
believes  in  word-of-mouth  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  is  why  he 
makes  sure  everyone  he  meets 
—  right  down  to  the  person 
l<  iivering  office  supplies  — 
also  is  informed  about  Sitew¬ 
erks’  culture. 


To  improve  that,  Ritz-Carlton 
is  tying  its  users  into  the  wide- 
area  network  of  its  partial  own¬ 
er,  Marriott  International,  Inc. 
With  access  to  the  WAN,  users 
will  share  account  information 
on  both  the  reservation  side  and 
the  catering  end  for  the  first 
time. 

Armed  with  occupancy  data 
and  a  customer’s  reservation 
history,  salespeople  can  target 


“The  cost  of  a  10-minute  con¬ 
versation  with  an  Office  Depot 
delivery  person  is  negligible.  But 
you  never  know.  That  delivery 
guy  may  have  a  sister  who’s  a 
software  engineer,”  Porter  said. 

Just  last  week,  for  example, 
Porter  said  he  interviewed  a 
software  engineer  who  applied 
for  a  position  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  graphic  artist 
at  a  design  agency  that  Sitew¬ 
erks  had  partnered  with  on  a 
project. 

“That  person  is  not  someone 
we  would  have  come  across  by 
other  means,”  he  noted. 

LIMITING  TURNOVER 

Officials  at  WRQ,  Inc.,  a  $130 
million  PC  software  maker  in 
Seattle,  said  they  seek  to  treat 
every  employee  as  an  individual. 
That  means  flexible  work  hours, 
customized  training  programs 
and  individually  decorated  office 
space. 

Employees  can  also  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  free  services  of 
on-site  massage  therapists  or 
take  an  afternoon  nap  in  the 


top-tier  corporations,  gauge 
missed  sales  opportunities  and 
anticipate  what  a  customer  will 
want  before  the  first  call  is 
made. 

It  has  taken  the  hotel  more 
than  four  years  to  move  forward 
with  a  WAN  plan,  Fearon  said, 
noting  that  it  was  crucial  to  get 
both  the  sales  executives  and 
the  company’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  department  onboard  to 
move  forward. 

In  1994,  Ritz-Carlton  tried 
building  its  own  sales  applica¬ 
tions,  using  Powersoft  Corp.’s 
PowerBuilder.  But  after  about 
six  months,  they  scuttled  the 
project,  finding  programming 
and  development  across  30-plus 
hotels  unwieldy  and  too  costly. 

BUYS  RATHER  THAN  BUILDS 

After  completing  a  return-on- 
investment  study  that  conclud¬ 
ed  that  Ritz-Carlton  could  meet 
80%  of  its  sales  goals  by  buying 
rather  than  building  applica¬ 
tions,  the  company  decided  to 
implement  Sales  Vision,  Inc.’s 
Sales  Object  Framework,  a 
PowerBuilder-based  sales  au¬ 
tomation  tool. 

The  company  also  will  use 
Boise,  Idaho-based  Extended 
Systems  Corp.’s  Advantage 
database  server  to  integrate  the 
sales  application  with  the  hotel 
chain’s  back-office  legacy  appli¬ 
cations  that  track  catering  data. 


company’s  futon  room. 

"We  go  the  extra  mile  to 
make  people  feel  valued,”  said 
Marianne  Ransom,  manager  of 
employment  development. 

The  result  has  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  turnover  rate  that  aver¬ 
ages  between  4%  and  9%,  well 
below  the  current  industry  aver¬ 
age  of  15%  to  20%. 

Still  other  companies,  includ¬ 
ing  Neopath,  Inc.,  a  Redmond, 
Wash.-based  supplier  of  com¬ 
puter-enabled  medical  devices, 
view  Microsoft  as  a  good  source 
of  very  experienced  profession¬ 
als  who  may  have  tired  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  supercharged,  around- 
the-clock  work  style. 

“We  tend  to  take  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  approach  to  work,  and 
that’s  one  of  the  things  that  for¬ 
mer  Microsoft  employees  who 
now  work  here  have  comment¬ 
ed  on,”  said  recruiter  Pat  Rey. 

"We’re  a  health-oriented  com¬ 
pany,  so  we  can’t  have  people  in 
a  constant  state  of  adrenaline 
drive,”  she  said.  “We  work  hard, 
but  we  take  time  to  smell  the 
roses,  too.”D 


Ritz-Carlton  is  lagging  behind 
rivals  in  its  efforts  to  tie  its  sys¬ 
tems  together  and  upgrade  to 
Windows  95,  said  John  Cherve- 
nak,  an  analyst  at  CKC  Co. 

But  the  company’s  decision 
to  buy  applications  and  out¬ 
source  its  network  management 
will  likely  avoid  some  of  the  im¬ 
plementation  problems  that 
have  plagued  other  chains,  said 


easier  with  a  new  product  data 
management  system  from 
MetrixOne,  Inc.  in  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

Trek  uses  the  product,  called 
the  Matrix  system,  to  manage 
change  orders  and  automate  its 
approvals  through  electronic 
mail-based  workflow  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Trek  also  is  building  a 
parts  “vault,”  a  massive  object- 
oriented  database  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  the  parts  used  to 
make  its  bikes. 

For  less  than  $300,000,  the 
company  will  get  a  revved-up 
product  development  cycle,  so 
there  will  be  no  chance  that  a 
part  will  be  incompatible  with  a 
design  and  no  risk  that  a  bike 
can’t  be  built. 

WELCOMED  CHANGE 

With  the  change  order  manage¬ 
ment  system  running.  Trek  al¬ 
ready  is  seeing  a  cut  in  change 
order  approval  times  from  four 
days  to  half  a  day  and  less.  And 
that  is  speeding  up  product  de¬ 
velopment  cycles. 

“Before,  it  was  all  manual  pa¬ 
perwork  where  someone  manu¬ 
ally  wrote  out  a  change  order 
form,  and  then  we  had  to  walk 
it  around  and  get  it  approved,” 
said  Jane  Erickson,  Trek’s  pro¬ 
duction  controller.  “Once  we  got 
the  information,  we  then  had  to 
manually  check  how  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  affect  our  production 
run.” 

Now  Erickson  receives  those 
changes  via  E-mail  when  they 
are  made.  And  once  she  signs 
off  on  them,  they  are  automati¬ 
cally  forwarded  to  the  next  level 
of  approval  until  all  parties  have 
signed  off  on  the  change. 

“This  also  gives  us  the  ability 
to  do  searches  on  a  part  or  a 
model  that  we  are  building,”  Er¬ 
ickson  said.  “We  can  pull  it  up 
and  see  if  anyone  made  a 
change  and  if  we  are  we  build¬ 
ing  something  correctly." 

The  new  parts  vault  will  give 
engineers  and  product  man¬ 
agers  even  earlier  warnings 
about  whether  they  are  design¬ 
ing  something  correctly  or  or- 


Chervenak,  whose  New  York- 
based  newsletter  follows  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  hotel  industry. 

And  although  using  the  Web 
for  reservations  is  part  of  Ritz- 
Carlton’s  long-term  plan,  speed, 
security  and  personal  attention 
to  the  customer  are  ongoing 
concerns.  “A  dedicated  line  and 
a  WAN  is  easier”  than  relying 
on  the  Web,  Primozic  said.  □ 


dering  compatible  parts. 

With  the  old  system,  engi¬ 
neers  often  wouldn’t  find  out  a 
changed  part  was  incompatible 
until  the  prototype  bicycle  was 
built,  sometimes  only  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  was  to  hit  the  production 
line.  That  could  sometimes  de¬ 
lay  production  for  weeks  if  a 
new  part  wasn’t  available  and 
could  drive  up  costs  because  the 
replacement  part  had  to  be  sent 
by  airfreight. 

But  with  the  object-oriented 
vault  and  a  product  configura¬ 
tor,  new  parts  will  automatically 
be  matched  with  other  compati¬ 
ble  parts. 

That  changes  life  for  Trek 
product  managers  who  visit 
parts  suppliers  such  as  Shi- 
mano  Corp.  The  product  man¬ 
ager  can  fire  up  his  laptop  and 
access  the  Matrix  system  in  Wa¬ 
terloo  to  check  whether  the  Shi- 
mano  Deore  XT  SGS  rear  de- 
railer  is  going  to  work  with  the 
Sachs  Group  AG  PC-21  chain 
he  ordered  last  week  in  Dussel- 
dorf,  Germany. 

Trek  officials  hope  the  prod¬ 
uct  management  system  even¬ 
tually  will  let  engineers  build  a 
virtual  bike  before  building  a 
prototype. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Dick  Bourke,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
dustry  directions,  Inc.  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  said  those 
types  of  product  data  manage¬ 
ment  projects  are  becoming 
critical  to  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies. 

But  implementing  them  of¬ 
ten  takes  the  same  kind  of 
planning  and  business  process 
re-engineering  involved  in 
more  massive  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  projects,  he 
said. 

“It  is  a  cross-functional  appli¬ 
cation,”  Bourke  said.  “To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  it  has  to  weld  together 
several  different  functions.  As  a 
consequence,  it  is  going  to  need 
commitment  at  a  high  level  to 
break  down  barriers  [between 
departments]  and  a  dedicated 
project  team.”D 


RITZ-CARLTON 


Headquarters:  Atlanta 
Founded:  1983,  privately  held 
Hotels:  33 

Employees:  Nearly  700  worldwide 
Sales  force  goals: 

•  Eliminate  duplication  of  effort 

•  Create  a  central  database  for  shared  room/conference 
reservation  information 

•  Build  a  data  warehouse 

•  Use  the  Web  to  push  corporate  inquiries  to  appropriate 
salespeople 
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The  new  database  as  universal  as  the  World  Wide  Web  itself. 


The  IBM  home  page  is  located  al  www.ibm  com  IBM,  DB2,  AIX,  OS/2  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  trademarks  ot  Microsoft  Corporation.  Java  is  a  trademark  ot  Sun  Microsystems  Inc  Other  company,  proaxt  and  service  names  may  t* 


JUKI 


Is  your  database  missing  something?  If  it  can’t  handle  multimedia  as  well  as  conventionalL 

users,  you  could  he  missing  some  customers.  And  if  it  doesn’t  run  natively  on  platforms  as  diverse  as  Windows  NT,®  Sun  Solaris,™  AIX  ai 


to  develop  Java-based  Web  apps  into  one  package.  And  an  eye-opening  demonstration  CD,  including  trial  code,  is  absolutely  free 


II 


trademartc  or  service  marts  ol  others  ©  1997  IBM  Corp  All  rights  reserved 


il  data,  you  should  be  looking  at  IBM’s  new  DB2®  Universal  Database.  If  it  can’t  scale  to  serve  a  world  of  Web 
\  and  OS/2f  you’re  missing  some  major  efficiencies.  Not  to  worry.  We’ve  put  absolutely  everything  you  need 
■e.  Visit  www.softwaro.ihm.com/db2ew,  or  call  1  800  730-4334,  ext.  104,  and  see  what  you’ve  been  missing. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet  " 


Our  clients  count  on  us  to  build  web-based 
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Visit:  www.mternet.com 
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Where  the  Internet  Means  Business. 


systems  that  keep  them 
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technologies  are  effective  and  which  are  not. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


Take  Two 


s  we  approach  the 
end  of  1997,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  electronic 
commerce  systems  have 
reached  a  new  plateau. 
Who,  for  instance,  isn’t  re¬ 
designing  at  least  a  portion 
of  his  Web  site  or  strategy? 

Looking  around,  you  no¬ 
tice  many  companies  either 
tossing  out  or  adapting 
their  first-phase  Web  sites. 
And,  in  some  cases,  there  is 


full  life  cycle  of  the  business 
(see  story,  page  10). 

Of  course,  not  every 
company  will  have  the 
stomach  to  “go  all  the  way.” 
Part  and  parcel  of  second- 
generation  systems  is  a  ra¬ 
tional  approach  that  consid¬ 
ers  the  resources  at  hand 
but  designs  with  growth 
and  change  in  mind. 

Second,  the  leading  im- 
plementers  are  beyond 


Electronic  commerce  is  likely  to 

become  so  BOUND  in  with  the  way 
a  COMPANY  does  business  that  the 


term  may  become  MEANINGLESS. 


a  whole  new  way  of  think¬ 
ing  about  these  chapter  two 
systems. 

The  first  thing  you  might 
notice  is  their  ambitious 
scope.  Genstar  Container  in 
San  Francisco,  for  instance, 
undertook  a  $1.5  million 
project  that  entailed  build¬ 
ing  a  mission-critical  ex¬ 
tranet  that  mimicked  the 


thinking  in  terms  of  stove¬ 
pipe  systems.  As  one  user 
put  it,  “We’re  circling  the 
wagons”  and  planning  a 
corporatewide  system  that 
doesn’t  isolate  departments 
such  as  purchasing,  sales, 
marketing  and  logistics.  In 
other  words,  fewer  compa¬ 
nies  next  year  will  be  taking 
orders  with  a  front-end 
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Web  system  without  inte¬ 
grating  that  with  an  order¬ 
taking  application  at  the 
back  end. 

Bruce  Guptill  at  Gartner 
Group  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  companies  without  an 
enterprise  commerce  strate¬ 
gy  together  by  the  end  of 
1998  will  be  the  least  com- 

I 

petitive  companies  in  their 
markets  through  the  next 
five  years. 

And  here’s  a  sure  sign 
that  companies  are  treating 
electronic  commerce  sys¬ 
tems  not  as  a  sidelight  but 
as  a  mainstream  piece  of 
business  technology:  Con¬ 
tingency  plans  are  starting 
to  crop  up.  Not  only  are 
companies  building  redun¬ 
dancy  into  their  Web  sites, 
but  disaster  recovery  ser¬ 
vices  are  also  being  offered 
by  traditional  suppliers  such 
as  Comdisco  and  Sungard 
(see  story,  page  18). 

In  just  a  short  period  of 
time,  electronic  commerce 
is  likely  to  become  so 
bound  in  with  the  way  a 
company  does  business  that 
some  pundits  suggest  the 
very  term  “electronic  com¬ 
merce”  will  become  mean- 

I 

ingless.  Rather  than  being  a 
subject  for  individual  study, 
it  will  simply  become  “the 
way  companies  do  busi- 
ness. 


MARY  BRANDEL 
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COMMERCE 
BY  NUMBERS 

Electronic  payments 
is  the  biggest  rev¬ 
enue  driver  this 
year  among  five  sec¬ 
tors  of  EC.  But  content  will 
see  the  greatest  CAGR. 

Security 

(Firewalls,  encryption  tool 
kits,  payment  security  soft¬ 
ware,  ID  tokens,  intrusion 
detection  software) 

'97*  revenue:  $868M 

CAGR  ’96-2001:  39% 

Electronic  payments 

(Payment  processing,  elec¬ 
tronic  bill  payments,  digital 
currency) 

’97*  revenue:  $10B 

CAGR  ’96-2001:  2  1  % 

Financial  services  software 

(Internet  banking,  online 
trading  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  software) 

’97*  revenue:  $1.2B 

CAGR  ’96-2001:  26.7% 

Business  commerce  software 

(Electronic  catalog  software, 
EDI  software/services) 

’97*  revenue:  S 1 .6B 

CAGR  ’96-2001:  33% 

Commerce  content 

(Books,  CDs,  wine,  industrial 
supplies,  plastic  resin) 

'97*  revenue:  3.8B 

CAGR  ’96-2001:  2  1  7% 

Source:  Piper  iaffray,  Inc. 

*  Projected 


Opt-in  E-mail:  Spam’s 

Respectable  Cousin 


By  John  R.  Howe 

Think  “E-mail  marketing,” 
and  you  probably  think 
“spam.”  But  a  number  of 
companies  are  using  “opt-in” 
electronic  mail  to  earn  incre¬ 
mental  revenue  and  keep  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  back.  Cus¬ 
tomers  ask  for  it  so  they  can 
hear  about  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  they’re  interested  in. 

By  most  accounts,  “opt-in” 
E-mail  was  pioneered  by 
American  Airlines’  Net 
SAAver  service,  which  E-mails 
subscribers  weekly  about  dis¬ 
counted  fares  available  on 
short  notice.  Since  last  May, 
Net  SAAver  has  gone  from 
20,000  to  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  subscribers  and  brings  in 
about  six  figures  a  month 
from  tickets  the  airline  would 
not  otherwise  have  sold. 
Spokesman  Tim  Smith  said 


Opt-in  E-mail’s 
low  OPERATING 
cost  and  fast 
TURNAROUND 
make  it  a 
USEFUL  tool. 

it’s  the  combination  of  low 
operating  cost  and  hefty  in¬ 
cremental  revenue  that  has 
made  the  program  successful. 

The  mailings  are  produced 
with  a  proprietary  program 
American  created  in-house 
last  year  when  it  couldn’t  find 
a  commercial  product  able  to 
process  Net  SAAver’s  heavy 
load.  Addresses  are  stored  in 
an  Oracle  Corp.  Oracle7 
database.  The  messages  are 
created  on  a  Silicon  Graphics, 


Inc.  Origin  200,  and  the  job 
takes  six  hours  a  week  to  run. 

Online  industry  analysts 
agree  that  while  opt-in  E-mail 
is  a  relatively  small  corner  of 
the  electronic  commerce  mar¬ 
ket,  its  low  operating  costs, 
compared  with  print  direct 
mail,  can  make  it  a  valuable 
marketing  tool. 

“If  you  can  target  messages 
effectively  and  have  a  strategy 
to  use  them,  obviously  the  re¬ 
turn  on  those  [E-mail]  pro¬ 
grams  are  astronomical  be¬ 
cause  your  base  is  zero,”  said 
Scott  Nelson,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Bill  Bass,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc.,  agreed, 
pointing  to  several  airlines’ 
use  of  opt-in  E-mail  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  fit.  “Airlines  have  real 
problems  with  inventory  con¬ 
trol,”  he  said.  “The  expiration 
date  on  their  product  is  ab¬ 
solute  and  short  term.  On 
products  like  that,  [opt-in 
E-mail]  is  great.  And  it’s  also 
a  great  deal  for  the  consumer 
—  it’s  win-win  both  ways.” 

For  customer  retention, 

Bass  added,  opt-in  E-mail  is 
“one  of  the  greatest  things 
since  sliced  bread.  You  can 
communicate  with  your  cus¬ 
tomer  base  extraordinarily 
cheaply,  and  it’s  one-to-one 
marketing  that  the  customer 
asked  for,  so  it’s  nonintrusive.” 


REI’S  MATT  HYDE:  TOTAL  SALES  FROM  THE  WEB  SITE  HAVE 
TOPPED  SALES  FROM  SOME  OF  ITS  SMALLER  OUTLETS 
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THE  EXCHANGE 


REI,  a  Seattle-based  out¬ 
door  equipment  firm  with 
about  $500  million  in  sales 
last  year,  sends  its  Gearmail 
subscribers  regular  E-mails  on 
products,  upcoming  sales  and 
other  events.  REI  online  store 
manager  Matt  Hyde  said  sales 
from  REI’s  Web  site  have 
topped  sales  from  some  of  its 
smaller  retail  outlets. 

Gearmail  runs  off  a  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  Access  database 
and  an  IBM  RS/6000  server. 
REI  plans  to  boost  productiv¬ 
ity  by  integrating  the  database 
with  an  enterprisewide,  pro¬ 
prietary  customer  data  system 
that  will  be  networked  with 
REI’s  stores,  mail-order  ser¬ 
vice  and  Web  site,  Hyde  said. 

Nelson  confirmed  that  opt- 
in  E-mail  is  most  productive 
when  it  is  frilly  connected  to  a 
company’s  back-end  system. 
“The  optimal  [scenario] 
would  be  to  have  it  tied  to 
your  inventory  and  manufac¬ 
turing  system  such  that  you 
had  triggers  that  said,  ‘When 
these  events  occur,  we  want  to 
notify  our  customers.’  ” 

WHOSE  CALL  IS  IT? 

The  big  question  is  who  de¬ 
cides  what  should  trigger  a 
mailing:  the  business  or  the 
consumer.  “With  event-driven 
computing,  either  the  person 
sending  the  information  can 
set  up  the  rules  about  the 
event  or  the  end  user  can,” 
said  Maureen  Fleming,  a 
Gartner  analyst.  “In  my  mind 
it’s  always,  ‘Let  the  end  user 
win’  because  then  you  have  a 
more  qualified  lead.” 

All  of  which  is  easier  said 
than  done.  Case  in  point: 
Travelocity,  a  Web  site  owned 
and  operated  by  The  Sabre 
Group,  notifies  Fare  Watcher 
subscribers  whenever  a  fare 
they’re  interested  in  drops 
more  than  $25.  But  sub¬ 


scribers  also  receive  targeted 
promotions  they  didn’t  ask 
for.  Sabre  Chief  Information 
Officer  Terry  Jones  main¬ 
tained  that  those  mailings  are 
“relatively  low  intrusion”  be¬ 
cause  Fare  Watcher  subscribers 
volunteer  their  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  when  they  sign  up. 
“We  can  send  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  E-mails 
and  get  maybe  10  people  who 
say,  ‘Please  don’t  do  that 
again,’  ”  he  said. 

Forrester’s  Bass  doesn’t  buy 
Jones’s  justification.  “If  I  opt 
in  and  all  of  a  sudden  you 
start  sending  me  a  whole 
bunch  of  advertising  things, 
that’s  spam,”  he  said. 

Gartner’s  Nelson  agreed 
that  low  negative  response  is 
no  guarantee  a  mailing  has 
been  successful.  “Sending  cus¬ 
tomers  information  they’re 
not  really  interested  in  only 
makes  them  less  sensitive  to 
future  offers,”  he  said. 

But  Nelson  is  more  san¬ 
guine  than  Bass  about  how  far 
businesses  can  push  the  “opt- 
in”  envelope,  suggesting  it  can 
be  stretched  to  include  the  use 
of  information  customers  pro¬ 
vide  over  time.  “There’s  a  lot 
of  times  you  can  use  the  in¬ 
formation,  but  you  have  to 
soft-pedal  that  you  know  as 
much  as  you  do  about  your 
customers  or  they  start  to  be¬ 
come  very  nervous,”  he  said. 

Howe  is  principal  writer  at 
Clearwater  Communications,  a 
writing  and  editorial  services 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C  American  Airlines 

www.americanair.com 

REI 

www.rei.com 

Travelocity 

www.travelocity.com 
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Hitting  the  Bull’s-Eye 

CHANCES  ARE  you’ve  never 
heard  of  Pall  Corp.  It  special¬ 
izes  in  industrial  filtration  and 
separation  systems.  But  re¬ 
cently,  Pall  had  its  own  filtra¬ 
tion  problem:  How  could  it  sift 
through  the  floods  of  people 
in  cyberspace  and  grab  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  most  likely  to 
need  its  products?  In  the  end, 
Pall  chose  a  filter  that  was  so 
serious  as  to  be  comical  -  a 
rather  dorky-looking  fellow 
named  Dilbert.  You  know,  the 
cartoon  character. 

Working  with  an  online  mar¬ 
keting  agency,  Hensley  Segal 
Rentschler,  Inc.,  Pall  bought 
banner  ad  slots  on  the  pages 
of  DilbertZone,  the  cartoon’s 
Web  home  (www.unitedme- 
dia.com/comics/dilbert). 
Dilbert  “draws  a  very  corpo¬ 
rate  audience,”  said  Michael 
W.  Hensley,  eCommerce  direc¬ 
tor.  “A  lot  of  people  check  into 
Dilbert  from  their  offices  to 
get  a  daily  Dilbert  fix.” 

Pall  also  arranged  through 
the  Doubleclick  network, 
Dilbert’s  Web  ad  rep,  to  dis¬ 
play  its  ads  only  to  visitors  in 
process-oriented  industries  - 
a  simple  matter  of  looking  for 
traffic  arriving  from  proxy 
servers  located  at,  say,  Kodak, 
Merck  and  Intel.  The  result: 
Pall’s  gaining  some  25  new 
qualified  sales  leads  per  day. 

-JOHN  VERITY 


Just  Send  the  Box 

MAYBE  OTHER  Web  soft¬ 
ware  sellers  are  high  on 
downloading  software  to 
purchasers,  but  not  Darryl 
Peck,  president  of  Cyberian 
Outpost  (www.outpost.com),  a 
fast-growing,  Web-based  seller 
of  computer  hardware  and 
software,  in  fact,  unlike  com¬ 
petitors  Internet  Shopping 
Network  and  MicroWare- 
house,  his  site  doesn’t  have 
electronic  software  distribu¬ 
tion  (ESD)  capabilities. 

Peck  doesn’t  see  ESD  ever 
appealing  to  more  than  10% 
to  15%  of  the  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  -  his  target  audience. 
Plus,  he  said,  the  basic  ESD 
infrastructure  is  still  in  flux. 

Meanwhile,  Cyberian  takes 
its  international  business  very 
seriously.  Its  home  page  is 
available  in  11  languages. 

But  Peck  plans  to  go  beyond 
mere  language  translation. 
During  the  next  six  to  nine 
months,  he  hopes  to  create 
the  ability  to  sense  which 
country  a  buyer  is  from  and 
send  him  to  a  localized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  site. 

Cyberian’s  sales  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  reach  $30  million  this 
year.  Peck  said  he  expects  to 
be  profitable  next  September. 

-  MARY  BRANDEL 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CHRIS  BALDWIN 
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E lectro n  ics  d istribu  t  o r 
uses  a  single- database 
approach  to  its  real-time 
order- processing  system 


BY  JOHN  VERITY 

emember  the  guy  who  liked  his  Norel- 
co  electric  shaver  so  much  he  bought 
the  company?  Well,  Beamscope  Cana¬ 
da,  Inc.,  a  distributor  of  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics  gear,  believed  so  strongly  in  the  po¬ 
tential  of  its  new  electronic  commerce  set¬ 
up  that  it  put  $  1  million  (Canadian)  on  the 
line  to  fund  the  company  that  developed 
it.  It  looks  like  the  risk  is  paying  off  as  Beam- 
scope  begins  reaping  the  benefits  of  its  Web- 
based  order-processing  system  and  redefines 
itself  as  a  high-tech  distributor. 

Richmond  Hill,  Ontario-based  Beam- 
scope  distributes  stereos,  computer  gear,  soft¬ 
ware  and  other  items  to  mass  retailers  such 
as  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.  and  Sears,  Roebuck 


and  Co.  and  to  almost  6,000  independent 
camera  shops  and  small  retailers. 

But  no  matter  what  their  size,  all  of  these 
outlets  began  pushing  Beamscope  a  few 
years  ago  for  more  accurate  order-taking, 
faster  deliveries  and  fewer  products  out  of 
stock.  The  largest  customers  were  submit¬ 
ting  orders  via  traditional  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI)  while  the  vast  majority 
used  the  telephone  and  fax. 

Meanwhile,  Beamscope  was  preparing 
to  take  its  stock  public:  “We  wanted  to 
separate  ourselves  from  the  competition,” 
recalled  James  Jameson,  chief  operating 
officer.  “We  decided  to  become  a  high- 
tech  distributor  and  solidify  our  position 


as  the  experts  in  distribution.” 

Like  most  distributors,  Beamscope’s  gross 
profit  margins  were  razor-thin  —  less  than 
10%  —  and  its  options  were  limited.  “In 
distribution,  I  can’t  raise  prices,”  Jameson 
said.  “I  only  get  to  lower  my  cost  per  trans¬ 
action.  It’s  a  matter  of  nickels  and  dimes.” 

So  the  company  launched  an  overhaul 
of  its  logistics  process,  engaging  a  small  team 
of  outside  software  developers  who  devel¬ 
oped  a  PC  application  that  enabled  retail¬ 
ers  to  connect  over  a  Datapac  line  (a  data- 
only  service  in  Canada)  into  Beamscope’s 
central  IBM  AS/400.  This  relatively  simple 
terminal  emulation  setup  enabled  retailers 
to  scan  Beamscope’s  live  inventory  files  and 
place  orders  electronically. 

It  worked  fine,  too,  helping  wean  thou¬ 
sands  of  retailers  from  faxing  and  phoning. 
“Customers  were  much  happier  being  able 
to  work  with  fresher  data,”  Jameson  recalled. 
Indeed,  after  going  public  in  1994,  Beam- 
scope  went  on  to  triple  its  revenue,  from 
$93  million  to  a  projected  $300  million- 
plus  this  year.  Gross  margins,  meanwhile, 
have  remained  relatively  flat  and  are  now 
in  the  9.6%  range  —  several  points  ahead 
of  competing  distributors. 

But  as  helpful  as  the  new  setup  was, 
serious  shortcomings  remained,  he  said: 
Even  with  the  56K  bit/sec.  Datapac  lines, 
it  took  many  seconds  for  screens  to  display 
new  data.  Graphics  were  minimal.  And  each 
update  of  the  client-side  software  meant 
producing  and  mailing  boxloads  of  floppy 
disks  —  a  major  distribution  problem. 

But  then  the  software  team  let  Jameson 
and  other  Beamscope  executives  in  on  its 
plan  to  move  the  remote  access  setup  to  the 
Web.  Persuaded  of  the  Web’s  great  poten- 
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tial,  Beamscope  turned  venture  capitalist 
and  took  a  controlling  stake  in  the  software 
team’s  new  company,  Ironside  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.,  also  in  Richmond  Hill. 

This  summer,  Beamscope  began  taking 
orders  over  the  Web  using  Ironsides  Iron¬ 
works  software.  Now  a  retailer  boots  up  a 
browser  program  and  connects  to  Beam- 
scope’s  Web  server,  which  is  an  Intel  Corp. 
Pentium-based  PC  running  Windows  NT. 
That  machine  immediately  sends  them  a 
Java  applet  that,  as  Jameson  put  it,  “explodes” 
its  ftill-color  graphics  on  the  retailer’s  screen. 

How  the  System  Differs 

The  key  to  the  system  is  the  direct  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Web  server  and  the  AS/400 
database.  The  Java-based  server  code  uses 
standard  remote  procedure  calls  rather  than 
terminal  emulation  to  reach  into  the  AS/400 
programs.  This  helps  maximize  access  speed 
and  gives  the  server  a  broader  menu  of  data 
and  services.  The  direct  connection  also  en¬ 
ables  retailers  to  quickly  access  the  freshest 
possible  pricing,  product  and  inventory  data, 
as  well  as  their  own  specific  pricing  and  oth¬ 
er  contractual  data. 

In  contrast  to  other  electronic  commerce 
setups,  this  also  means  there’s  no  mirror,  or 
duplicate,  database  to  update  periodically 
or  refresh  with  data  about  new  products, 
prices  or  clients.  Nor  does  Beamscope  have 
to  duplicate  or  tinker  with  the  business  log¬ 
ic  coded  in  its  AS/400  applications. 

This  kind  of  ordering  directly  from  a 
company’s  main  computer  is  “growing  in 
popularity,”  said  Carl  Lehmann,  program 
director  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Westport, 
Conn.  In  the  past  year  or  so,  Web  technol¬ 
ogy  has  improved  enough  to  make  this  kind 
of  single-database  setup  practical. 

Real-time  access  to  inventory  data  is  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  in  the  hit-driven  software 
market:  In  late  September,  as  Canadian 
hockey  fans  eagerly  awaited  the  release  of  a 
computer  game  called  NHL  ’98,  Beam- 
scope  updated  its  Web  site  every  1 5  min¬ 
utes  with  news  about  the  software. 

In  a  more  typical  session,  a  retailer  might 
look  at  Beamscope’s  inventory  to  see  what’s 
available,  scan  current  promotional  offers, 
browse  pages  describing  manufacturers’  lat¬ 
est  products  and  place  an  order  and  receive 
immediate  confirmation.  As  of  this  past  fall, 
retailers  can  track  their  shipments  at  the 
Beamscope  Web  site,  too,  thanks  to  a  live 


data  feed  from  United  Parcel  Service,  Inc. 

The  server  handles  up  to  200  sessions  at 
once.  Response  times  are  usually  less  than 
a  second,  Jameson  said.  And  retailers  can 
view  color  photos  and  video  clips  of  most 
of  the  6,500  products  the  distributor  stocks. 

Beamscope  has  not  yet  delved  into  elec¬ 
tronic  payments.  But  financial  details  on 
each  retailer  are  stored  in  the  AS/400.  These 
programs  track  outstanding  invoices  and 
credit  status  so  that  when  the  customer 
places  an  order,  the  system  does  a  local 
lookup.  If  he’s  about  to  exceed  his  credit 
limit,  he’s  given  notice.  If  all’s  OK,  the  sys¬ 
tem  accepts  the  order  and  sends  him  an  in¬ 
voice  via  postal  service  or  fax. 

In  terms  of  security,  Beamscope  depends 
on  Secure  Sockets  Layer  and  selected  en¬ 
cryption.  The  Ironside  system  allows  a  few 
encryption  options:  It  can  be  applied  to  just 
IDs  and  passwords;  to  certain  sensitive  fields 
of  data;  or  to  the  entire  message  sent  back 
and  forth  across  the  Internet. 

The  system  makes  life  easier  for  Andy 
Levi,  president  of  Educational  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.,  which  runs  a  Toronto-area  chain 
of  eight  specialty-game  stores  called  Mas¬ 
termind.  “I  know  my  order  is  in  [Beam- 
scope’s]  computer,”  he  said.  “There’s  no 
rekeying  of  purchase  orders  or  mistakes. 
With  a  fax,  I  wonder,  ‘Did  they  get  it?’  I 
wish  other  suppliers  [used  the  Web],  too.” 

Levi  voiced  one  complaint:  The  Web 
pages  do  not  display  as  many  products  as 
he  can  see  on  a  single  paper  catalog  page. 
At  the  same  time,  the  limited  breadth  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  increased  depth  of  information. 

Beamscope  has  just  started  taking  orders 
over  the  Web,  so  bottom-line  improvements 
are  difficult  to  estimate.  But  Jameson  esti¬ 
mated  that  costs  fell  from  just  over  $5  to 
process  a  phone  and  fax  order  to  about  50 
cents  online.  The  system  cost  about 


$250,000  to  build,  plus  the  $1  million  in¬ 
vestment  in  Ironside. 

But  the  benefits  go  beyond  cost  savings. 
Nine  regional  sales  agents  can  use  the  Web 
link  while  visiting  retailers,  using  laptop 
computers  to  dial  into  the  Internet.  Jame¬ 
son  has  hired  a  sales  manager  just  to  over¬ 
see  that  way  of  using  the  Web  setup  because 
“it’s  clearly  a  sales  tool.  It’s  just  like  having 
15  telemarketing  sales  reps  in-house.” 

So  far,  Beamscope  has  limited  use  of  the 
new  system  to  about  600  of  its  6,000  small 
retailers.  More  will  be  invited  to  use  it  once 
the  home  office  has  finished  shaking  down 
a  new  high-capacity  T1  link  expected  to  be 
completed  in  October,  Jameson  said. 

Next  up  will  be  Beamscope’s  large,  EDI- 
oriented  customers.  Their  information  sys¬ 
tems  departments  and  upper  managers, 
who’ve  overseen  major  investments  in  EDI 
technology  over  the  years,  are  mounting 
some  resistance.  But  the  advantages  for  a 
Wal-Mart  or  Kmart  Corp.,  Jameson  said, 
are  hard  to  resist:  increased  flexibility  and 
reduced  paperwork.  Sales  agents  could  sign 
on  to  Beamscope’s  Web  site  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  say,  and  throughout  the  day  build  a  sin¬ 
gle  large  order  piece  by  piece.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  a  supervisor  could  review  the  order 
as  a  whole.  But  all  along,  the  proper  num¬ 
ber  of  items  will  have  been  reserved  and  will 
be  on  hand  for  next-day  delivery. 

But  with  EDI,  each  segment  of  that  or¬ 
der  would  get  processed  separately,  using  its 
own  purchase  order  and  waiting  for  the 
same  supervisory  review,  and  there’d  be  no 
way  to  reserve  inventory.  “Once  they  see 
it,”  Jameson  said,  “the  large  retail  chains  are 
all  pushing  to  use  our  Web  site.”  And  once 
they  use  the  site,  he  hopes  they’d  be  push¬ 
ing  to  order  more  products,  too. 

Verity  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BEAMSCOPE  CANADA,  INC. 

$300  million  electronics  distributor 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario 

■  THE  CHALLENGE:  Provide  highly  accurate 
order-taking,  faster  deliveries  and  fewer 
products  out  of  stock. 

■  THE  SOLUTION:  Retailers  access  the 
Windows  NT-based  Beamscope  Web 
server,  which  sends  them  a  Java  applet. 
From  here,  they  can  place  an  order, 


check  pricing  or  look  up  inventory  data. 
The  Web  server  uses  standardized  RPCs 
to  reach  directly  Into  the  AS/400  data¬ 
base,  where  this  data  is  stored. 

■  THE  RESULTS:  Costs  fell  from  $5  to 
process  a  phone  and  fax  order  to  about 
50  cents  online.  Also  created  a  whole 
new  means  of  selling  Beamscope  goods. 

■  system  COST:  About  $250,000  to  build, 
plus  a  $1  million  Investment  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  provider. 
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WHILE  MOST  OF  US  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  WOODS, 
OTHERS  ARE  AT  LEAST  GLIMPSING  A 
SECOND  GENERATION  OF  ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 


Like  most  first  cracks  at  electron¬ 
ic  commerce,  Egghead  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.’s  fell  somewhat  flat. 
“Frustrating”  was  the  word  at 
least  one  customer  used  to  describe  the 
World  Wide  Web-based  ordering  and  soft¬ 
ware  downloading  service  Egghead  intro¬ 
duced  a  year  ago.  Even  the  Spokane,  Wash.- 
based  resellers  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  Tom  Collins,  acknowledged 
that,  early  on,  the  site  offered  little  content, 
provided  insufficient  customer  service  and 
was  “very  difficult  to  get  around.” 

So  the  company  spent  this  summer  re¬ 
modeling  the  flat-file  HTML  site  and  added 
a  database-driven  back  end  that  runs  on  Sil¬ 
icon  Graphics,  Inc.  WebForce  servers  and 
pulls  data  from  legacy  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  IBM  AS/400  systems.  Today,  navigat¬ 
ing  the  Web  site  is  faster  and  easier,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  know  immediately  whether  a  prod¬ 
uct  is  available. 

The  once-disappointed  customer  called 
the  new  site  a  “joy  to  visit.”  While  Egghead 
declined  to  discuss  the  cost  of  the  overhaul, 
Collins  expects  it  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than 
six  months  by  generating  new  business. 

Sound  familiar?  When  Internet-based 
electronic  commerce  first  appeared  on  the 


By  Natalie  Engler 

scene,  it  promised  the  world:  a  competitive 
edge,  new  ways  of  doing  business  and  gen¬ 
erous  profits.  So  firms  rushed  to  build  sys¬ 
tems.  And  in  their  haste,  many  shoveled  in¬ 
formation  onto  the  Web,  built  online  cat¬ 
alogs  and  malls  that  confounded  customers 
and  made  pledges  they  didn’t  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  keep.  The  effect,  said  Heather 
Stark,  principal  consultant  at  consulting 
firm  Ovum,  Inc.,  is  what  you’ll  find  today: 
“a  poor  imitation  of  the  physical  world.” 

But  now  it’s  been  a  couple  of  years,  and 
some  signs  of  maturity  are  appearing.  While 
the  vast  majority  of  electronic  commerce 
applications  still  consist  of  flat  HTML  files 
cobbled  together  with  database  access  and 
CGI  scripting,  said  Chris  Stevens,  electronic 
commerce  analyst  at  the  Aberdeen  Group 
in  Boston,  a  handful  of  organizations  are 
scrapping  (or  at  least  revisiting)  their  orig¬ 
inal  electronic  commerce  strategies  and  are 
building  business-critical  systems  that  open 
the  enterprise  to  partners,  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

You  don’t  need  to  lift  the  hood  to  recog¬ 
nize  one  of  these  new  applications.  What 
makes  them  stand  above  the  crowd  is  their 
attitude.  A  far  cry  from  the  confused,  frag¬ 
mented  efforts  that  characterize  most  early 


offerings,  second-generation  applications 
boldly  extend  the  way  a  company  does  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  well  supported,  both  politi¬ 
cally  and  technologically.  They  reflect  a 
knowledge  of  users’  needs  and  expectations. 
And  they  are  creative,  engaging  and  easy  to 
use.  This,  said  Ellen  Schreiber,  director  of 
marketing  for  electronic  commerce  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  Technology  Partners,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  “is  where  you  are  going  to 
start  to  see  the  bang  for  the  buck.” 

IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  the  words 
“electronic  commerce”  this  week?  Already 
the  phrase  has  all  but  lost  its  meaning.  “It’s 
turning  into  buzzword  marketing,”  Stevens 
said.  “Everything  is  moving  to  networking, 
so  everything  is  electronic  commerce.” 

But  if  the  moniker  is  ubiquitous,  exam¬ 
ples  of  companies’  successful  electronic  com¬ 
merce  applications  are  about  as  common  as 
a  Hollywood  movie  that  ends  on  a  down¬ 
er.  Second-generation  electronic  commerce 
systems  account  for  less  than  5%  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  today,  said  Stan  Lepeak,  an  analyst 
at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  “In  reality,”  added  Bruce 
Guptill,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc., 
Please  turn  to  page  14 


TEN  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SECOND -GENERATION  ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 

ALLOWS  the  business  to  do  something  it  can’t  do  in  the  physical  world  •  OPENS  up  back-end  systems  to  new  constituents  •  MAKES  the 
Internet  a  business-critical  delivery  vehicle  •  AGGREGATES  information,  creating  a  new  revenue -generating  service  •  CHAINS  business 
transactions  to  one  another  •  INCLUDES  adaptive  navigation,  allow  ing  users  to  switch  midstream  between  parametric  or  concept - 
centric  searching  •  USES  some  form  of  intelligence,  such  as  agents  •  ORGANIZES  buyers  and  sellers;  uses  registry'  services  or  “match¬ 
making'’  •  MAKES  interface  personalized,  dynamic,  user-friendly  and  engaging  •  CAN  be  cost  justified 

SOURCES:  WALID  MOUGAYAR.  GARTNER  GROUP,  INC.,  FORRESTER  RESEARCH,  INC.,  META  GROUP,  INC. 
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"Build  it  and  they  will  come," 
has  been  the  Web's  motto. 
Great,  but  what  if 
they  really  show  up? 


www.pandesfc.com/rnfo/reality 


Face  it,  once  someone  kits  tke  “Purchase”  button  on  your  site,  that’s 
when  the  real  work  begins.  Fortunately,  there’s  the  Pandesic™  internet 
business  solution.  Marrying  the  logistics  experience  of  Intel  an  cl  the 
business  process  expertise  of  SAP,  it  links  everything  together — from 
billing  and  accounting  to  inventory  and  shipping — so  anything  needed 
to  fulfill  an  order,  happens.  The  warehouse  knows  what  to  move. 
Billing  has  numbers.  Everyone  has  realtime  reporting.  And  it’s  auto¬ 
matic.  Visit  our  site  for  more.  Or  call  1-888-349-ebiz,  ext.  300.  And  next 
time  someone  visits  your  site,  you’ll  know  exactly  what  to  do:  business. 


how  a  business  does  ©business 


pandesic 

The  internet  Company  from  Intel  and  SAP 


Continued  from  page  1 1 
“there  are  a  few  select,  significant  successes 
with  thousands  of  other  firms  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  figure  out  how  to  do  this.” 

That’s  partly  because  of  these  applica¬ 
tions’  complexity.  Data  compatibility,  trans¬ 
action  processing,  systems  integration  and 
scalability  issues  rival  those  of  large-scale 
data  warehousing.  The  ongoing  mainte¬ 
nance  can  be  staggering.  Meanwhile,  these 
highly  visible  applications  expose  the  en¬ 
terprise  to  everything  from  security  prob¬ 
lems  to  embarrassment. 

Those  issues  weigh  heavily  on  Scott  Hunt, 
MIS  manager  at  C&K  Components,  Inc., 
a  40-year-old,  privately  held  mechanical 
switch  maker  in  Watertown,  Mass.  Hunt  is 
building  a  Web-based  interactive  catalog  in 
an  effort  to  attract  new  customers,  decrease 
print  costs  and  leapfrog  competitors. 

C&K  hopes  to  distinguish  itself  with  a 
catalog  that  reflects  individual  customer 
relationships  and  includes  an  online 
“Build-A-Switch”  program  that  lets  cus¬ 
tomers  configure  millions  of  different 
switches  and  receive  technical  informa¬ 


tion  and  pricing  in  minutes. 

C&K  is  building  the  system  with 
LiveCommerce  Catalog  and  OM-Transact 
from  Open  Market,  Inc.  Despite  the  pow¬ 
erful  software,  Hunt  said,  “It’s  a  big  proj¬ 
ect.”  Already,  the  company  has  invested  al¬ 
most  $50,000  and  50  to  70  work  hours  a 
week  for  five  to  six  weeks  to  get  fewer  than 
six  products  online.  And  it’s  just  in  the  pi¬ 
lot  stage.  Its  price  could  reach  $150,000 
and  involve  people  from  not  only  MIS  but 
also  engineering,  advertising,  marketing 
and  operations.  As  a  result,  C&K  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  caution,  Hunt  said.  “We 
haven’t  jumped  in  full-steam.” 

Electronic  Commerce  Gets  Serious 

But  it  takes  a  full-steam  approach  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  project  that  may  well  be  the  most 
expensive  and  complicated  your  company 
has  ever  tried.  Just  look  at  Genstar  Con¬ 
tainer,  a  San  Francisco-based  subsidiary  of 
GE  Capital  Service  Co. 

Genstar  needed  to  provide  superior  ser¬ 
vice  in  what  had  become  a  commodity  busi¬ 
ness.  Recognizing  that  the  answer  lay  in 
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GENSTARS  JONATHAN 
FORNACI  WAS  GIVEN 
$1.5  MILLION  TO  MIMIC 
THE  LIFE  CYCLE  OF  THE 
BUSINESS  ONLINE 


electronic  commerce,  the  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  hired  Jonathan  Fornaci  as  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer,  vice  president  and  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  and  gave  him  the  resources 
to  undertake  a  $1.5  million  project  that  en¬ 
tailed  building  a  mission-critical  extranet 
that  mimicked  the  life  cycle  of  the  business. 

The  resulting  applications  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  to  do  everything  from  viewing  con¬ 
tainer  specifications,  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  information  to  ordering  containers  to 
downloading  billing  information  in  cus¬ 
tomized  formats.  Customers  can  also  ex¬ 
change  containers  directly  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  to  first  return  them  to  Genstar.  That 
feature  alone,  Fornaci  said,  saves  everyone 
money. 

Most  recently,  the  team  created  an  on¬ 
line  inventory  and  booking  system  with  the 
help  of  Cambridge  Technology  Partners. 
The  Java-based,  three-tier  client/server  sys¬ 
tem  lets  customers  book  equipment  in  less 
than  three  minutes  —  up  to  five  times  faster 
than  booking  the  containers  by  telephone. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  If  a  customer  clicks 
on  the  icon  for  that  application,  the  1M- 
byte  Java  program  is  downloaded 
to  his  browser.  That  can  take  from 
two  to  seven  minutes.  At  that 
point,  say  he  wants  to  know  how 
many  20-ff  dry  vans  there  are  in 
Hong  Kong.  He’ll  see  an  entry 
screen  with  a  pull-down  menu, 
from  which  he  selects  Hong 
Kong.  Then  he  selects  “20-ff  dry 
vans”  from  a  list  of  equipment 
types  and  clicks  to  execute  a  query. 
The  system  creates  a  script  that 
goes  out  and  executes  against  an 
Oracle  database,  returns  the  re¬ 
sults  and  populates  the  screen. 

Because  of  the  way  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  written,  Fornaci  said,  the 
only  thing  returned  is  the  data, 
so  it’s  a  lot  faster  than  if  customers 
had  to  use  HTML  over  the  ’net. 

Genstar  was  so  determined  to 
make  this  system  work  that  For¬ 
naci  was  given  the  resources  to 
create  a  new  1 5-person  depart¬ 
ment  and  compensate  those 
staffers  differently  from  the  rest 
of  the  company.  The  team,  which 
is  putting  in  12-hour  days  six  days 
a  week  for  the  duration  of  the 
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project,  has  received  milestone 
rewards  every  couple  of  months. 

So  far,  the  approach  seems  to 
work,  Fornaci  said.  At  press  time, 
the  group  had  completed  1 0  of 
14  applications  and  hadn’t  missed 
a  deadline  by  more  than  a  day. 

And  the  project  itself  is  already 
affecting  the  bottom  line.  The 
booking  application  alone,  which 
cost  $500,000,  was  used  to  book 
hundreds  of  containers  in  its  first 
day  of  operation.  It  was  used  so 
extensively,  in  fact,  that  it  paid 
for  itself  in  a  single  day. 

The  payback  for  the  other  ap¬ 
plications,  while  less  mind-blow¬ 
ing,  was  still  a  respectable  six 
months  on  average.  And  that 
doesn’t  even  include  the  intangi¬ 
bles,  such  as  turnaround  times 
slashed  from  seven  to  10  days 
down  to  10  to  15  minutes.  Over¬ 
all,  the  project  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  GE  has  asked  Fornaci 
to  create  similar  services  for  oth¬ 
er  divisions  of  the  company. 
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THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  too,  is  hop¬ 
ing  to  generate  additional  revenue  by  let¬ 
ting  customers  into  its  legacy  systems.  This 
past  August,  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  company 
launched  an  electronic  commerce  Web  ap¬ 
plication  that  allows  customers  to  view  and 
E-mail  photos  and  order  reprints  online. 
Built  with  One-to-One,  commerce  server 
software  from  BroadVision,  Inc.,  the  sys¬ 
tem  also  enables  customer  service  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  look  at  users’  profiles  and  of¬ 
fer  help  with  their  account,  similar  to  cred¬ 
it-card  or  catalog  ordering  services. 

This  brings  us  to  another  characteristic 
of  second-generation  electronic  commerce: 
personalization.  Over  time,  as  Kodak  offers 
products  and  services  that  cater  to  specific 
market  segments  (new  parents,  for  exam¬ 
ple),  customers  will  be  able  to  tailor  their 
experience  to  their  lifestyle  needs,  said  Mark 
Cook,  product  manager  for  the  Kodak  Pic¬ 
ture  Network. 

Kodak  used  One-to-One  for  all  but  5% 
of  the  code.  BroadVision  also  supplied  the 
commerce  engine  and  helped  integrate  the 
system  with  legacy  transaction  systems,  stor¬ 


age  systems  and  a  mainframe-based  photo 
finishing  application.  Strategic  Interactive 
in  Boston  handled  the  site  design. 

Still,  Kodak  had  to  assemble  a  new  team 
comprised  of  60  people  and  spend  a  year 
and  a  half  creating  the  service.  And  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  like  no  other.  “This  has  forced  us 
to  alter  our  processes,”  including  becoming 
more  flexible  and  taking  “different  kinds  of 
risks,”  Cook  said.  A  recent  example  included 
changing  a  hard-to-read  font  immediately, 
rather  than  fitting  it  in  to  the  normal  re¬ 
lease  schedule.  These  kinds  of  things  “make 
people  uncomfortable,”  he  said.  “But  they 
work  out  better  for  the  users  in  the  end.” 

SHOPPING  ON  THE  WEB 

Nowhere  is  the  difference  between  first- 
and  second-generation  electronic  com¬ 
merce  more  evident  than  in  an  online 
mall.  Browsing  through  a  first-genera¬ 
tion  mall  often  meant  fumbling  among 
often  unrelated  shops  or,  as  Walid 
Mougayar,  author  of  “Opening  Digital 
Markets”  and  president  of  CyberMan- 


agement,  Inc.  in  Toronto,  said,  search¬ 
ing  through  “information  silos.” 

Second-generation  electronic  mar¬ 
ketplaces,  on  the  other  hand,  tightly  in¬ 
tegrate  information  about  products  and 
services,  helping  buyers  comparison- 
shop.  Milestone  Systems,  Inc.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  venture-backed  company  in 
Lexington,  Mass.,  has  created  a  virtual 
mailroom  that  allows  customers  in  small 
to  medium-size  businesses  to  compare 
delivery  rates  and  schedules  offered  by  a 
host  of  express  delivery  companies. 

The  system  uses  agent  technology 
from  webMethods  to  repeatedly  retrieve 
tracking  data  from  delivery  services’  Web 
sites.  Users  can  submit  an  airbill  num¬ 
ber  and  receive  an  update  as  often  as  they 
like. 

WebMethods’  automation  tool  uses 
Extensible  Markup  Language  (XML), 
which  allows  agents  to  search  multiple 
Web  sites.  XML  puts  more  structure  and 
standardization  of  nomenclature  on  a 
Please  turn  to  next  page 


MARK  COOK:  OVER  TIME, 
KODAK  CUSTOMERS  WILL 
BE  ABLE  TO  TAILOR  ONLINE 
OFFERINGS  TO  THEIR  NEEDS 


Continued  from  page  15 
given  Web  site’s  data  than  HTML.  As 
such,  Mougayar  said,  it  will  be  the  “new 
glue  for  electronic  commerce  across  dis¬ 
parate  Web  sites.” 

This  type  of  “glue”  will  prove  in¬ 
creasingly  desirable  as  buyers,  such  as 
the  federal  government,  look  for  ways  to 
make  better  purchasing  decisions.  With 
the  help  of  a  3-year-old  Reston,  Va. -based 
Web  site  developer,  Electric  Press,  Inc., 
the  government  has  introduced  a  pro¬ 
curement  system  that  helps  agencies’  pur¬ 
chasing  departments  quickly  find  out 
which  vendors  will,  say,  sell  an  HP  print¬ 
er  on  a  particular  government  schedule, 
as  well  as  get  the  prices,  warranty  peri¬ 
ods  and  a  historical  schedule  of  delivery 
performance. 

The  system,  called  eFed,  is  being  rolled 
out  for  NASA  and  the  Army  and  includes 
a  small  number  of  contracts  and  30  ven¬ 
dors.  Once  that  rollout  is  completed,  the 
government  will  add  an  agency  a  month. 

The  biggest  challenge  in  building 
eFed,  said  Duffy  Mazan,  president  of 
Electric  Press,  lies  in  aggregating  data 
from  all  the  vendors  and  agency  inven¬ 
tory,  ordering  and  pricing  systems. 

Recently,  Electric  Press  began  ad¬ 
dressing  this  problem  with  middleware, 
or  a  “virtual  database”  that  provides  a 
common  view  into  a  variety  of  disparate 
databases.  It  is  made  of  mainly  off-the- 
shelf  components  tied  together  with  cus- 
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tom  code.  The  packaged  systems  include 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Information 
Server  and  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Enterprise  Server,  Informix 
Corp.  and  Oracle  database  JDBC  in¬ 
terfaces  and  an  object-oriented  database, 
Object  Store  from  Object  Design,  Inc. 
For  credit-card  processing,  it  uses  Open 
Market’s  SecureLink  and  Transact,  with 
clearing  services  from  First  Union  Bank. 

Today,  people  at  most  agencies  have 
to  go  to  1 0  or  15  Web  sites  to  compare 
products  and  services,  Mazan  said.  But 
with  eFed,  they  can  go  to  one  place  for 
that  information.  As  for  the  vendors, 
he  added,  eFed  offers  “a  way  they  can 
get  orders  without  having  to  do  any¬ 
thing.” 

MATURITY  AT  A  PRICE 

So  where  does  all  this  leave  the  main¬ 
stream  electronic  commerce  strategist? 
That  depends  on  your  industry. 

For  those  in  the  brokerage  industry, 
where  Charles  Schwab  and  Fidelity  are 
setting  a  standard,  it  is  dangerous  to  ig¬ 
nore  these  electronic  commerce  advances, 
said  Erica  Rugullies,  industry  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  It  is  dangerous  likewise  in  the  au¬ 
tomotive  industry,  as  well  as  in  any  oth¬ 
er  industry  where  products  can  be  de¬ 
livered  digitally. 

For  small  companies,  it  makes  much 
more  sense  to  outsource  these  complex 
and  expensive  applications,  Aberdeen’s 
Stevens  said.  And  for  those  in  many 
manufacturing  industries,  a  wait-and- 
see  approach  may  make  the  most  sense. 
“Eventually,  everyone  will  need  electronic 
catalogs,”  Rugullies  said,  “but  that  is 
down  the  road.” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  bottom  line  is  to 
consider  your  business  case  and  whether 
your  company  is  willing  to  gather  the  re¬ 
sources  and  support  needed  to  go  the  dis¬ 
tance.  It  isn’t  wise  to  rush  in.  At  the  same 
time,  it’s  equally  foolish  to  ignore  mar¬ 
ket  advances.  We  may  not  be  fully  into 
second-generation  electronic  commerce 
yet,  Gartner’s  Guptill  said,  but  “this  is 
definitely  where  business  is  going.” 

Engler  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Arlington , 
Mass. 


Second  -  Generation 
Applications 


The  hallmark  of  a  second-generation  EC 
application,  analysts  say,  is  that  it  does 
something  with  networks  that  can’t  be 
done  effectively  any  other  way.  Here  are  a 
few  examples: 

ELECTRONIC  MARKETPLACES  such  as  CUC 
International’s  NetMarket  (www.netmar- 
ket.com),  Consumer’s  Edge  (www.con- 
sumersedge.com)  and  OnSale  (www.on- 
sale.com)  aggregate  buyers  and  sellers  for 
transactions  and  auctions  that  would  be 
hard  to  coordinate  in  the  physical  world. 

FULL  LIFE-CYCLE  BUSINESS  APPS  let  cus¬ 
tomers  do  everything  from  identifying  prod¬ 
ucts  to  completing  purchase  orders  to 
tracking  delivery  status  to  receiving  invoic¬ 
es  and  reports,  all  online.  Companies  of¬ 
fering  these  services  include  Marshall 
Industries  (www.marshall.com),  Egghead, 
Genstar  Container  (www.genstar.com)  and 
MicroAge,  Inc.  (www.microage.com). 

VALUE-ADDED  SERVICES.  U  Vision’s 
ComputerESP  (www.computeresp.com), 
Milestone  Systems,  Inc.  (www.clickand- 
save.com)  and  iPrint  (www.iprint.com) 
have  used  Internet  technologies  to  create 
new  services  on  top  of  existing  ones.  For 
instance,  iPrint  lets  customers  design  sta¬ 
tionery,  invitations  and  business  cards  on¬ 
line  and  have  them  printed  professionally. 

PERSONALIZATION  CAPABILITIES  can  be 
found  at  the  Web  sites  of  Kodak  (www. 
kodak.com)  and  Life  Technologies,  Inc. 
(www.lifetechnologies.com).  Life  Tech¬ 
nologies  is  upgrading  its  service  so  that 
when  a  customer  logs  in,  he  receives 
information  in  his  local  language. 
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DISASTER  RECOVERY 


[Most  FIRMS 


haven't  even  begu  n  WEB  d  isaster  planning 


Of  you  don’t  think  Murphys  Law  applies  to  the  Internet  (“If 
anything  can  go  wrong,  it  will”),  you’ve  either  been  living 
on  Mars  or  not  bothering  to  read  the  newspapers  lately. 

This  summer  saw  the  worst  of  it.  In  June,  Web-related  failures 
shut  down  stock  market  trading  on  the  E*Trade  Web  site  for  about 
an  hour.  A  week  later,  a  software  glitch  in  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.’s 
electronic  brokerage  service  left  customers  unable  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  status  of  trades  or  account  balances.  Then,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  computer  error  and  operator  carelessness  caused  Net¬ 
work  Solutions,  Inc.’s  Domain  Naming  Service  (DNS)  server  to 
send  out  corrupted  Internet  address  information. 

Because  Network  Solutions  is  responsible  for  managing  and  as¬ 
signing  Internet  addresses  worldwide,  the  mess-up  had  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences:  Some  sites  remained  inaccessible  for  hours.  Worst 
of  all,  some  Internet  service  providers  (ISP)  said  at  the  time,  DNS 
problems  of  this  kind  happen  regularly,  and  Network  Solutions 
still  has  no  fail-safe  mechanism  to  stop  them. 

Such  a  string  of  snafus  comes  as  no  surprise  to  Robert  Williams, 
co-founder  ofThe  ProShop.com,  one  of  the  first  Web-only  retail 
sites  to  go  online.  “The  Web  is  new;  everyone’s  new”  —  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  comes  to  ensuring  the  7-by-24  reliability  that  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  transactions  demand,  he  explained. 

Since  ProShop  parent  company  Brainstormers,  Inc.  first  launched 
the  online  golf  equipment  retail  site,  it  has  suffered  problems  with 
the  credit-card  transaction  server  software;  with  the  user  access 
tracking  software  (see  story  page  20);  and  with  the  Internet  service 
provider  itself,  which  inadvertently  took  the  site  off-line  during  a 
change  of  ownership,  according  to  Williams. 

ProShop  also  experienced  problems  when  it  first  began  using 
Cybercash,  Inc.’s  secured  online  credit-card  services.  “We  were  hav¬ 
ing  problems  with  their  server  software  going  down,  so  we  had  to 
keep  restarting  it,”  Williams  said.  “They  fine-tuned  it,  changed 
out  a  couple  of  programs,  and  now  it  runs  flawlessly.”  A  recently 


released  new  version  of  the  software  fixed  some  faults  for  good. 

ProShop  is  definitely  in  the  minority  when  it  comes  to  devel¬ 
oping  a  cohesive  strategy  to  prevent  more  from  happening,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill  Gassman,  a  senior  research  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  “About  20%  of  companies  I’d  say  are  proactive  [about  Web 
reliability] ;  another  30%  are  talking  about  it;  and  the  other  50% 
are  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  availability  issues,”  Gassman 
said.  Of  that  50%,  a  lot  of  companies  simply  assume  that  “slap¬ 
ping  a  machine  on  there  and  letting  it  run  will  work  out  OK.” 

That’s  a  mistake,  Gassman  said,  because  a  downed  site  or  poor 
response  time  can  mean  anything  from  a  marred  corporate  image 
to  lost  business  to  “a  serious  and  rapid  potential  loss  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  base,”  as  when  an  investment  service  goes  down. 

The  first  thing  a  company  needs  to  do  is  analyze  the  business 
criticality  of  its  Web  site  and  applications  to  determine  whether  a 
1%  downtime  is  something  it  can  live  with  or  7-by-24  uptime  is 
the  only  way  to  go,  Gassman  said. 

One  Common  Key 

But  whatever  level  of  reliability  a  business  Web  site  needs,  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  redundancy  is  the  key  to  fault  tolerance.  That  means 
“at  least  two  of  everything,”  said  David  Linthicum,  senior  man¬ 
ager  at  Ernst  &  Young  LLP’s  Center  for  Technology  Enablement. 
This  includes  the  ISP  connection,  connectivity  technology  such 
as  routers  and  switches  and,  of  course,  the  Web  site  itself,  includ¬ 
ing  servers,  LANs  and  storage  media. 

Actual  events  keep  proving  how  crucial  that  backup  can  be,  not 
only  in  case  of  failure  but  also  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  jump 
in  site  hits.  FedEx  Corp.,  for  example,  counts  itself  lucky  that  when 
the  UPS  strike  hit,  it  was  in  the  process  of  upgrading  its  Web  site 
links  from  Tl  lines  to  aT3  connection,  said  Susan  Goeldner,  man¬ 
ager  of  Internet  technology  for  the  package  handler. 

“During  the  two  weeks  of  the  strike,  we  saw  an  85%  increase 
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STRATEGIES.  Those  that  have  say  REDUNDANCY  is  the  key.] 


BY  ELISABETH  HORW1TT 


in  total  number  of  hits,”  Goeldner  said.  FedEx  handled  the  vol¬ 
ume  by  speeding  up  the  switchover  to  the  T3  link.  “Initially  we 
changed  just  FTP  over,  but  we  were  still  maxxing  out,  so  we  moved 
everything  to  the  T3  link,”  with  the  Tl  lines  acting  as  backup. 

The  Web  site  provided  a  crucial  means  for  customers  to  get  up¬ 
dated  data  on  the  status  of  their  shipments  during  the  strike  be¬ 
cause  the  human  call  center  would  have  gotten  swamped,  she  said. 

Building  redundancy  into  the  Web  site  involves  much  of  the 
same  technology  as  traditional  client/server  systems,  Linthicum 
said.  “You  can  set  up  application  rollback,  disk  mirroring  and 
automatic  failover  [to  a  backup  system]  for  the  Web  servers  them¬ 
selves”  using  existing  operating  system  tools  to  ensure  synchro¬ 
nization,  he  said.  “The  Web  won’t  get  in  the  way.” 

Even  better,  vendors  are  hurrying  to  Web-enable  fault-tolerant 
products.  For  example,  BEA  Systems,  Inc.  offers  Tuxedo  Jolt,  which 
is  a  Web-compliant  version  of  the  Tuxedo  transaction  monitor. 
Tuxedo  monitors  server  transactions  and  provides  features  such  as 
rollback,  which  allows  the  system  to  restart  transactions  from  where 
they  were  at  the  point  of  failure. 

Also,  the  back  ends  of  many  current  Web  architectures  are  lega¬ 
cy  mainframes  and  traditional  servers  that  already  have  fault-tolerant 
mechanisms  in  place. 

Special  Problems 

Elowever,  certain  aspects  of  Web  technology,  and  the  Web  envi¬ 
ronment  itself,  pose  special  reliability  challenges  that  never  trou¬ 
bled  the  sleep  of  client/server  system  administrators. 

One  challenge  has  to  do  with  the  inner  workings  of  DNS,  the 
protocol  by  which  logical  Internet  addresses  are  mapped  to  actu¬ 
al  physical  locations. 

The  problem  is  that  in  a  secured  Web  environment,  the  Inter¬ 
net  address  mapping  protocol  will  not  assign  multiple  physical  ad¬ 
dresses  to  a  single  Web  domain  name,  said  Gideon  Sasson,  senior 
vice  president  of  electronic  brokerage  technology  at  Schwab.  This 
provides  a  challenge  to  companies  such  as  Schwab  that  are  trying 
to  set  up  fail-over  mechanisms  that  automatically  route  client 
queries  to  a  backup  server  or  connection. 

In  a  nonsecure  environment,  DNS  can  route  client  queries  for 
a  logical  Web  address  to  multiple  sites  on  a  round  robin  basis.  But 
the  round  robin  utility  lacks  the  intelligence,  for  example,  to  route 
queries  around  a  server  that  has  crashed,  said  Kevin  Delgadillo, 
product  manager  for  Internet  technologies  at  Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 

Schwabs  Web  site  is  currently  distributed  across  multiple  servers 
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Continued  from  page  19 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  config¬ 
uration  serves  two  purposes:  fault  tolerance 
and  scalability  through  load  balancing,  Sas- 
son  said.  To  get  around  the  one-to-one  DNS 
mapping  limitation,  the  San  Francisco-based 
investment  firm  developed  a  homegrown 
utility  that  “enables  customers  to  click  on 
a  link  that  uses  an  algorithm  to  dynamically 
pick  one  of  many  servers,”  he  added.  All  it 
takes  is  one  click  of  the  mouse;  neverthe¬ 
less,  Schwab  still  needs  to  persuade  cus¬ 
tomers  to  use  that  URL  rather  than  a  book¬ 
mark  linked  to  one  server,  Sasson  said. 

Schwab  is  also  looking  at  two  Cisco  prod¬ 
ucts  said  to  address  its  DNS  addressing 
needs:  Local  Director  and  Distributed 
Director.  Both  products  are  said  to  send  in¬ 
coming  DNS  queries  to  one  logical  Web 
address  and  route  them  across  multiple  phys¬ 
ical  servers  on  an  intelligent  basis.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  Director  server  can  route  queries 
to  the  server  with  the  lightest  traffic  load  or 
reroute  queries  around  a  downed  server. 

Local  Director  works  with  multiple  lo¬ 
cal  server  clusters.  Distributed  Director, 
shipping  since  March,  provides  intelligent 
multisite  addressing  on  the  actual  Internet 
WAN.  IBM’s  Network  Dispatcher  is  said 
to  provide  comparable  capabilities. 

But  one  issue  for  Schwab  is  that  an  in¬ 
termediate  server  such  as  Local  Director  “in 


itself  becomes  a  single  point  of  failure,”  Sas¬ 
son  said.  There  still  needs  to  be  that  single 
physical  address  that  Internet  DNS  direc¬ 
tory  servers  can  recognize  and  map  to. 

And  while  one  Local  Director  server  can 
support  multiple  server  clusters,  a  small  firm 
with  a  small  Web  site  operation  may  find 
it  hard  to  justify  the  $32,000  price  tag.  Dis¬ 
tributed  Director  costs  $17,000  to  $35,000. 

Schwab’s  site  has  experienced  failures: 
once  when  BBN,  its  ISP,  had  a  system  crash 
and  again  when  a  glitch  developed  in  its  in¬ 
ternally  developed  Web  middleware,  Sas¬ 
son  said.  The  company  hopes  to  finish  elim¬ 
inating  single  points  of  failure  by  year’s  end, 
when  a  backup  data  center  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  gains  Web  capabilities,  he  said.  Then  the 
San  Francisco  center  and  the  primary  cen¬ 
ter  in  Phoenix  “will  be  able  to  manage  the 
whole  data  load  of  our  entire  business  at 
any  given  time,”  and  when  one  goes  down, 
the  other  can  take  over,  he  said. 

The  Stateless  Problem 

The  Web’s  stateless  nature  can  also  pose  re¬ 
liability  challenges  —  specifically,  when  it 
comes  to  preserving  user  transactions  if  and 
when  a  site  does  go  down. 

ProShop,  for  example,  is  looking  at  two 
ways  to  ensure  rollback  procedures  with  the 
customer  database,  Williams  said.  One  way 
is  to  “cookie  the  shopping  cart,”  he  said  — 


i.e.,  make  a  record  of  a  customer’s  transac¬ 
tions  and  store  it  as  a  cookie  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  system,  with  a  unique  ID.  If  some¬ 
thing  interrupts  the  transaction,  the  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  accessible  to  the  Web  serv¬ 
er  the  next  time  the  customer  logged  on. 

But  a  new  cookie  specification  that  the 
Internet  Engineering  Task  Force  is  now  de¬ 
bating  threatens  to  make  many  Web  clients 
cookie-proof  (see  related  feature  story  at 
www.computerworld.com/emmerce).  For¬ 
tunately,  ProShop  uses  Webspeed  Transac¬ 
tion  Server,  a  Web  application  development 
environment  in  which  multiple  agents  han¬ 
dle  Web  client/server  transactions.  Besides 
enabling  the  site  to  process  multiple  trans¬ 
actions  simultaneously,  the  agents  can  also 
lock  on  to  a  customer’s  browser  and  “keep 
a  transaction  open  for  hours,  days,  months” 
when  the  server  fails  or  the  connection  is 
disrupted,  Williams  said. 

Another  difficulty  in  controlling  relia¬ 
bility  on  the  Web  stems  from  the  need  to 
entrust  at  least  some  pieces  of  one’s  Web 
architecture  to  others:  ISPs,  carriers  and  the 
routers  of  the  Internet  itself. 

There  is  not  a  lot  users  can  do,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  guard  against  a  DNS  server  crash 
that  makes  some  addresses  unreachable  — 
except  lobby  Network  Solutions  to  build 
more  fault  tolerance  into  its  systems. 

In  other  areas,  however,  users  have  at  least 


Troubleshooting  @  ProShop.com 


So  you  thought  pinpointing  trouble  spots 
on  client/server  installations  was  tough? 
ProShop.com  owner  Brainstormers,  Inc. 
learned  the  hard  way  that  the  Web  can 
add  a  whole  extra  level  of  difficulty  to 
the  task  of  troubleshooting. 

Three  months  after  the  golf  equipment 
retailing  site  went  online,  it  began  going 
down  intermittently  on  weekends  -  its 
busiest  time,  founder  Will  Pringle  said. 
“Basically,  it  meant  we  were  closed  for 
business”  because  there  is  no  physical 
store  front,  mail-order  catalog  or  call-in 
center  to  provide  a  backup  channel. 

ProShop’s  techies  first  checked  for 
disk  errors  and  problems  on  the 


Windows  NT  server.  They  then  upgraded 
the  RAM,  but  the  site  still  went  down. 


PROSHOP’S  WILL  PRINGLE  PINPOINTED 
WHY  SITE  WAS  DOWN  ON  WEEKENDS 


But  checking  the  RAM  uncovered  the 
problem:  the  software  that  parsed  the 
weekly  user  access  log  file  over  the 
weekend.  The  parser  ensures  that  only 
certain  user  access  log  activities  get 
recorded  “so  we  don’t  end  up  entering 
every  detail,”  Pringle  said.  As  the  site 
grew  popular  and  hits  became  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  parser  demanded  more  RAM 
until  the  server  had  to  discontinue  other 
key  processes,  then  shut  down. 

“We  solved  the  problem  by  changing 
our  system  to  parse  the  files  daily,  and 
we  never  had  the  problem  again,” 

Pringle  said. 

-  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
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some  recourse.  After  its  first  ISP  inadver¬ 
tently  took  The  ProShop.com  off-line,  for 
example,  Brainstormers  took  matters  into 
its  own  hands.  First,  it  moved  the  site,  which 
the  ISP  had  been  maintaining,  in-house. 
“That  way,  we  can  control  server  reliabili¬ 
ty”  by  installing  redundant  servers  and  hard 
drives,  Williams  said. 

Secondly,  the  golf  equipment  site 
switched  its  Internet  links  to  another 
provider:  a  large,  well-known  company.  So 
far,  there  have  been  no  problems. 

Going  with  a  larger  provider  makes  sense, 
Linthicum  said,  “because  global-class  com¬ 
panies  like  BBN  Planet,  Worldnet,  MCI 
and  UUNet  have  the  money  and  resources 
to  create  huge  networks  with  no  single  point 
of  failure.”  And  a  growing  number  of  ma¬ 
jor  ISPs,  including  IBM  Global  Network 
and  Aegis,  provide  disaster  recovery  services 
that  include  maintaining  a  backup  Web  site, 
monitoring  the  primary  site  for  failures  and 
rerouting  Web  queries  to  the  backup  site 
when  failure  does  occur  (see  story  at  right). 

Not  that  the  big  shops  are  proof  against 
service  interruptions,  as  several  recent  inci¬ 
dents  attest.  They  are  just  less  vulnerable 
than  the  small  shops. 

To  be  safe,  Ernst  &  Young  has  dual  con¬ 
nections  to  two  different  ISPs,  Linthicum 
said.  “ISPs  may  be  down  1  %  of  the  time, 
but  that  may  represent  [the  loss  of]  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  an  organization.”  Indeed, 
Linthicum  cited  the  real  example  of  an  un¬ 
named  financial  company  that  lost  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  business  when  its  Web  site 
went  down  for  24  hours.  The  cause:  a  sev¬ 
ered  telephone  line  to  its  ISP 

The  bottom  line  is,  “Guaranteed  service 
levels  can  only  be  as  good  as  all  of  the  links 
that  make  up  the  connection,”  Sasson  said. 
“And  nobody  controls  all  of  those  links.” 


/  lorwitt  is  a  freelance  writer  in  llnban. 
Mass. 
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When  Disaster  Strikes 


or  Reality  Online,  Inc.,  the  decision  to  set 
up  a  separate  disaster  recovery  backup 
site  was  pretty  much  a  no-brainer.  A 
[Norristown,  Pa.-based  subsidiary  of 
Reuters  America,  Inc.,  Reality  Online  pro¬ 
vides  online  brokerage  services  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Web.  When  the  company 
conducted  an  in-house  study  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  impact  of  site  downtime,  it  conclud¬ 
ed  it  could  not  afford  to  go  off-line  for 
even  a  day. 

“We  looked  at  a  number  of  different 
ways  to  do  it,  including  a  separate  data 
center,  a  fully  mirrored  [or  hot]  site  and 
building  our  own,”  said  Jeff  Jones,  senior 
vice  president  of  Reuters’  Web  Dev¬ 
elopment  and  Operations  Group.  The 
final  choice  was  a  dedicated  facility  at 
Sungard  Recovery  Services,  Inc.’s 
Philadelphia  MegaCenter. 

Both  backup  and  primary  sites  are 
linked  via  a  T3  line  to  Reality  Online’s 
primary  ISP,  UUNet.  Should  the  primary 
site  go  down,  the  backup  site  can  take 
over  within  an  hour,  Jones  said.  Primary 
site  backup  tapes  are  delivered  to  the 
Sungard  facility  every  night,  so  it  could 
be  as  much  as  24  hours  out  of  date 
when  a  disaster  hits.  “This  is  not  cur¬ 
rently  a  problem  with  us,”  Jones  said. 

Sungard  created  the  Web  disaster  re¬ 
covery  service  for  Reuters  but  has  since 
commercialized  the  offering.  Sungard 
perceives  the  market  as  very  young  but 
growing  rapidly,  said  Doug  Clauson,  a 
spokesman  for  the  disaster  recovery  unit 
of  SunGard  Data  Systems.  Right  now, 
users  and  vendors  alike  are  “still  figuring 
out  what  products  and  services  are  need¬ 
ed  and  what  exactly  disaster  recovery  is 
in  the  Web  environment,”  he  explained. 

And  a  spate  of  vendors  are  introducing 
Web  site  disaster  recovery  services.  Here 
are  some  of  the  major  players: 

■  Disaster  recovery  services  such  as 
Sungard  and  rival  Comdisco,  Inc. 
Sungard’s  offering  costs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $2,000  a  month,  Clauson  said. 

■  Web  hosting  and  site  management  ser¬ 


vices  are  offering  customers  the  ability 
to  set  up  redundant  Web  sites  on  geo¬ 
graphically  distributed  facilities,  with  the 
ability  to  automatically  reroute  traffic  to 
the  backup  site  if  the  primary  one  goes 
down. 

GTE  Corp.  subsidiary  BBN  Corp.  and 
Exodus  Communications,  Inc.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  for  example,  are  both  in  the 
process  of  implementing  Cisco’s 
Distributed  Director  to  provide  this  capa¬ 
bility,  company  spokesmen  said  (see  sto¬ 
ry  page  18). 

■  Leading  ISPs  and  carriers  will  monitor 
customer  sites  and  automatically  reroute 
traffic  to  a  backup  site  in  case  of  failure. 

■  In  March  1996,  IBM  Business 
Recovery  Services  and  Internet  service 
provider  Icon  CMT  Corp.  jointly  intro¬ 
duced  Internet  recovery  services. 

In  addition  to  helping  customers  design 
and  implement  their  own  Web  site  disas¬ 
ter  recovery,  the  service  will  host  dupli¬ 
cate  sites  at  its  own  facilities,  according 
to  Mike  Solter,  project  manager  at  the 
IBM  subsidiary.  In  addition,  IBM  Network 
Services  now  offers  IP  address  relocation 
that  automatically  reroutes  IP  traffic 
from  a  primary  Web  site  to  the  backup 
site  at  an  IBM  Recovery  Services  center, 
Solter  said. 

The  price  of  such  services  depends  on 
how  quickly  a  customer  needs  to  have 
the  backup  site  take  over  and  how  fresh 
the  data  needs  to  be,  Solter  said.  If  a 
customer  can  tolerate,  say,  a  24-hour 
recovery  range  and  is  willing  to  share 
facilities  with  other  customers,  a  back¬ 
up  facility  costs  10%  to  15%  of  the  cost 
of  running  the  whole  application,  he 
said. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  main  lures  of  Web 
disaster  recovery  services  is  that  they 
cost  significantly  less  than  a  comparable 
in-house  facility.  Reality  Online  believes  it 
realized  cost  savings  of  40%  to  45%  by 
going  with  Sungard's  recovery  service  in¬ 
stead  of  building  its  own  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  facility,  Jones  said. 
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HOW  MUCH  HAVE  YOU  CHANGED? 

We  asked  EC  practitioners  what  the  biggest  change  to  their  EC  strategy  has  been  in  the  past  year 


Frank  Trotter 

Managing  Director, 

Capital  Markets  Group 

Mercantile  Bank  (former  Mark 
Twain  Bank),  St.  Louis 
www.niercantile.com 


“FROM  A  pay¬ 
ment  stand¬ 
point,  we 
have  begun 
to  focus  on 
businesses . , . 


within  our  ecash  project.  Ecash 
has  been  running  for  two  years, 
but  for  the  first  18  to  20  months, 
the  focus  was  on  retail.  Now  the 
focus  is  on  corporate  payments, 
primarily  incorporating  our  pay¬ 
ment  system  into  legacy  and  new 
Internet-compatible  accounting 
systems.  This  way,  corporations 
can  make  automatic  real-time 
payments  using  ecash.” 


Steve  Whan 

Computer  Specialist 

B.C.  Hydro 

British  Columbia 

www.bchyclro.bc.ca 


“ONE  YEAR 
ago,  we  had 
a  static 
Website. 
Now  we're 
getting  con¬ 
sumers  to  visit  our  Web  site  by 
providing  more  customer-ser¬ 
vice-oriented  functions,  such  as 
electronic  bills,  usage  history, 
environmental  information, 
graphical  links  and  our  Power 
Smart  program,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  consumers 
more  energy  conscious.  Six 
months  from  now,  we  hope  to 
take  electronic  payment  from 
our  customers.” 


Mark  Hatch 

Director  of  Marketing, 
Business  Development 

Avery  Dennison  Office  Products 
Diamond  Bar,  Calif. 
www.avery.com 


“OUR  biggest 
change  is 
the  shift  in 
senior  man¬ 
agement  men¬ 
tality.  Management 
now  understands  that  our  Web 


site  is  not  the  most  important 
part  of  our  strategy  but  that  the 
linkages  to  our  trade  partners 
and  their  e-commerce  strategies 
are.  These  strategies  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  maturing.  We  get 
more  requests  and  demands  from 
our  trade  partners  for  linkages, 
content  and  integration  issues 
than  we  did  a  year  ago.” 


Laura  Longcore 

Marketing  Systems  Manager 

Boise  Cascade  Office  Products 
Itasca,  III. 
www.bcop.com 


“OUR 
biggest 
change  is 
less  bill¬ 
board  adver¬ 
tising  and  more 
focus  on  true  commerce.  Our  pri¬ 
mary  focus  now  is  extending  true 
electronic  transactions  to  our 
customers,  such  as  sending 
electronic  catalogs,  providing 
customizable  ordering  tools  and 
also  providing  inventory  and  or¬ 
der-tracking  information.  Previ¬ 
ously,  our  main  commerce  provi¬ 
sion  was  our  static  Web  page, 
which  provided  our  location, 
phone  and  address.” 


Net  SURVIVORS 


Find  out  whether  your  potential 
partner  passes  the  Seven  M’s  test 


By  Tom  Austin 

Choosing  a  business  partner, 
especially  in  an  evolving  tech¬ 
nology  such  as  the  Web,  is  risky. 
There’s  no  assurance  that  the 
company  you  choose  will  even 
survive  the  next  few  years.  I've 
met  with  and  evaluated  dozens 
of  potential  partners  for  my 
clients,  and  only  one  thing  is  for 
sure:  There’s  no  sure  bet. 

As  our  choices  increase,  so  do 
the  risks.  No  one  wants  to 
spend  money  with  companies 


that  aren’t  going  to  make  it.  Re¬ 
member  WAIS?  See  what  you’ll 
find  at  www.wais.com. 

So  how  can  you  minimize  risk? 
Consider  applying  the  “Seven 
M’s  screen  test”  in  your  evalua¬ 
tion.  Look  for  the  following: 

MONEY  -  or  the  wherewithal  to 
persevere  and  pass  their  com¬ 
petitors.  Cash  is  king.  MISSION 
-  of  the  company,  its  core  strat¬ 
egy,  its  true  conviction.  MIND 
SHARE  -  of  both  the  company’s 
employees  and  its  economic 
buyers,  the  faith.  MARKET  SHARE 


-  in  a  closely  related  area  that 
provides  it  with  leverage  to  suc¬ 
ceed  worldwide.  MOMENTUM  - 
having  the  right  technology  at 
the  right  time  with  the  right 
marketing.  MELDING  -  technolo¬ 
gy  attribute  that  enables  the 
product  set  to  work  seamlessly 
with  others.  MEANING  -  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  a  significant  impact 
on  you  and  your  business. 

For  example,  Rotherwick  Fire¬ 
wall  Resource  (www.zeuros.co. 
uk/firewall)  lists  63  firewall 
companies  with  products. 


Which  would  you  choose?  Many 
lack  momentum  and  the  ability 
to  meid.  Based  on  the  Seven 
M's,  my  list  includes  Check¬ 
point,  Cisco,  IBM  and  Trusted 
Information  Systems.  The  same 
can  be  said  tor  digital  certifi¬ 
cate  vendors.  Which  one’s  a 
good  bet?  My  list  includes  GTE 
and  VeriSfgn.  How  about  yours? 


Austin  works  with  leading  compa¬ 
nies  on  strategy  and  finding  the 
right  solutions  for  secure  EC. 
E-mail  him  at  austln@lbg.com. 
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azine  and  companion  Webzine 
that  explores  the  technologies 
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issues  of  electronic  commerce. 
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People  visit  your  Web  site  to 
find  out  about  you.  If  they  encounter  a  high- 
performance,  reliable  site  —  they're  likely  to  ascribe 
those  attributes  to  your  company.  Unfortunately,  if  your  site 
is  slow,  or  down,  that  tells  them  something  too.  When  you  host 
at  UUNET,  your  servers  operate  in  a  bandwidth-rich  environment 
with  multiple  direct  connections  to  the  world's  largest  and  most 
sophisticated  Internet  network.  We  add  advanced  application  tools 
and  unmatched  operational  support,  to  create  hosting  designed 
specifically  for  businesses  with  a  serious  mission  for  their  Web 
sites.  The  chance  to  make  a  first  impression  comes  only 
once.  Make  sure  your  site  is  creating  the  right 
one.  Visit  us  at  www.uu.net/co21 


It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 


You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer  magazines 
each  month  and  still  not  find  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
news  and  information  you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the 
pages  of  Computerworld. 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IS  professionals, 
Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  articles 
on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people  to  trends  and 
technology.  We  cover  it  all  —  PC’s,  workstations,  mainframes, 
client/server  computing,  networking,  communications, 
open  systems,  World  Wide  Web,  intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge  on  the 
competition. 

That’s  why  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to  subscribe 
to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you? 


Order  Computenvorld  and  you’ll  receive  51  information- 
packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll  receive  our  special  bonus 
publication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the 
leading  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy 
of  Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about  the  world 
of  information  systems.  And  more  time  conquering  it. 
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THE  BUILDERS  PUT  IN, 


The  promise  of  networked  commerce.  Stronger 
customer  relationships.  The  ability  to  rapidly 
respond  to  a  constantly  changing  marketplace. 

Where  there’s  a  reason  to  put  your  business 
on  the  Internet,  there’s  a  reason  to  rely  on 
the  expertise,  strength  and  security  of  Cisco 
Systems  -  the  company  that  brought  the 
Internet  to  business. 

Look  for  the  Cisco  Powered  Network™ 
mark.  It  means  your  network  service  provider 
uses  Cisco  equipment  -  the  common  platform 
that  lets  your  network  work  with  any  other 
network  on  the  planet. 

Which  is  why  Cisco  Powered  Network 
service  providers  are  uniquely  equipped 
to  make  the  Internet  work  for  you,  whether 
it’s  Internet  access,  ATM,  frame  relay  or  other 
data  services. 

To  find  out  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.cisco.com.  And  let  a  Cisco  Powered 
Network  service  provider  open  up  the  Internet 
for  your  business. 


('□Cisco 

T  Powered  Network. 


Cisco  Systems 


©1997  Cisco  Systems.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Electronic  Commerce  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  *  Intranets 


Safe  snoopi 

►  ’ net  background  checks  subject  to  errors,  liability 


By  Stewart  Deck 


information  systems  managers  who 
are  tempted  to  use  the  Internet  to  run 
background  checks  on  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  are  best  advised  to  use  it  judi¬ 
ciously.  Although  there  is  a  wealth  of 
information  to  be  had,  the  accuracy  of 
data  is  often  questionable  —  and  there 
are  legal  consequences  if  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  misused. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  background- 
check  services  on  the  Internet.  One 
small  electronic  publishing  firm  in  Flori¬ 
da  recently  advertised  a  $22  list  of 
URLs  that  promised  to  yield  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  prospect’s  credit  history, 
criminal  background,  education  and 


even  driving  record. 

The  ease  of  access  to  information  isn’t 
lost  on  Jim  Miller,  manager  of  IS  admin¬ 
istrative  services  at  Caterpillar,  Inc.  in 
Peoria,  Ill.  “We’d  probably  look  into  us¬ 
ing  the  ’net  for  background  checks  if  we 
had  some  assurance  of  the  information's 
integrity  and  we  knew  who  was  supply¬ 
ing  it,”  Miller  said. 

But  much  of  that  information,  al¬ 
though  interesting,  may  not  be  pertinent 
to  how  well  a  candidate  can  do  the  job. 
And  misuse  of  personal  information  — 
such  as  a  credit  history  —  could  lead  to 
civil  litigation. 

“Anything  that  isn’t  germane  to  mak¬ 
ing  an  employment  decision  —  that  has 

Snoop,  page  44 


Custom  server  caches  in  on  'net 

►  Proxy  alternative  offers  plug-in  convenience  for  corporate  intranets 


Briefs 

Auditing  Web  sites _ 

Accure  Software,  Inc.  in  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  has  announced 
that  its  Insight  Web-site  mon¬ 
itoring  software  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  a  program  from  a 
division  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  (ABC),  eventu¬ 
ally  allowing  data  from  In¬ 
sight  to  be  independently  au¬ 
dited.  ABC  Interactive  said 
the  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
offer  World  Wide  Web-based 
advertisers  more  dependable 
data  about  traffic  on  sites 
where  they  post  ads.  No  tar¬ 
get  date  or  pricing  informa¬ 
tion  was  available. 

Adobe  adopts  XML 

In  a  major  step  forward  for 
the  emerging  Extensible 
Markup  Language  (XML) 
standard  for  the  Web,  graph¬ 
ics  software  maker  Adobe 
Systems,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  said  its  FrameMaker 
5.5  and  FrameMaker+SGML 
5.5  will  be  able  to  export  con¬ 
tent  into  XML  format  The  ca¬ 
pability  was  demonstrated 
last  week  at  the  SC  ML/XML 
'97  conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Updates  for  customers 
are  expected  in  the  second 
quarter  of  next  year. 

Internet  antivirus 

Symantec  Corp.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  has  introduced  a  free 
online  encyclopedia  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  comprehensive  de¬ 
scription  of  10,000  computer 
viruses.  It  is  available  on  the 
Web  at  www.symantec.com/ 
avcenter/vinfodb.html. 


THE  GROWING  WEB 


21%  of  U.S.  households 
have  access  to  the  Web 


28%  of  Internet 
households  have  purchased 
products  online 

24%  of  Internet 

households  have  been  on 
the  Web  for  six  months  or 
less 

Base:  2,000  households 

Source:  Wirthlln  Worldwide  for  NetRatings,  Inc., 
Milpitas,  Calif. 


WEB  APPLICATION 

Development 
tool  targets 
ease  of  use 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


Sybase,  inc.  is  trying  to  make 
World  Wide  Web-based  applica¬ 
tion  development  easier  by 
combining  several  tools  into 
one. 

The  database  powerhouse 
showed  off  its  new  Power- 
Site  development  tool  set  and 
PowerDynamo  Web  application 
server  at  Internet  World  ’97  in 
New  York  last  week.  The  tool 
set  was  designed  to  offer  devel¬ 
opers  a  simpler  choice  than  the 
four  or  five  tools  many  use. 

COMING  TOGETHER 

“[This]  brings  several  develop¬ 
ment  processes  together.  Devel¬ 
opers  should  really  like  that," 
said  Heather  Ashton,  a  research 
analyst  at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc. 
in  Newton,  Mass. 

PowerSite  is  a  development 
tool  designed  to  manage  and 
deploy  large-scale  applications 
that  run  on  the  client  or  server. 
It  also  has  a  repository,  reposi¬ 
tory  management  system  and 
security  administration. 

The  tool  was  designed  for  de¬ 
velopment  teams  with  varying 
Development,  page  44 


By  Patrick  Dryden 

a  new  option  for  caching  In¬ 
ternet  traffic  that  ships  this 
week  may  be  worth  the  price  to 
network  managers  who  want 
more  control  over  delivery  of  in¬ 
tranet  and  World  Wide  Web  in¬ 
formation. 

Network  Appliance  Corp.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  com¬ 
bined  cache  software  optimized 
to  handle  the  Hypertext  Trans¬ 
fer  Protocol  (HTTP)  with  a  cus¬ 
tomized  server  ready  to  plug  in 
to  a  network. 

IN  DEMAND 

The  result,  called  the  NetCache 
Appliance,  “makes  sense  in 
high-demand  situations  that  re¬ 
quire  a  decent  server  to  handle 
a  lot  of  users,”  said  Brendan 
Hannigan,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

By  storing  requested  data  lo¬ 
cally,  a  cache  server  can  return 
pages  quicker  than  a  request 
that  must  travel  across  the  In¬ 
ternet.  It  also  can  conserve  in¬ 
tranet  bandwidth  by  preventing 
repeat  requests  for  the  same 
page  from  traversing  costly 
wide-area  network  links. 

The  NetCache  Appliance 
promises  greater  performance 
and  reliability  than  a  server 


built  from  a  Unix  or  Windows 
NT  system  running  general 
HTTP  cache  software  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  or  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  according  to 
Hannigan. 

The  vendor  claims  that  its  al¬ 
ternative  can  handle  up  to 
8,000  simultaneous  connec- 


Background  of 
webmasters 


30% 

22% 


Technical  PC  skills 
Systems  administrator 

■  Programming 

■  Network  administrator 
Graphics  department 

■  Other 

Base:  100  webmasters 

Source:  Intranet  Institute,  Bethesda,  Md. 


tions  compared  with  about  900 
to  1,000  for  a  typical  server  and 
3,600  for  the  best-performing 
Unix  system.  That  means  more 
users  can  get  brisk  response, 
possibly  saving  the  cost  of  up¬ 
grading  bandwidth  or  building 
more  cache  servers. 

Cache,  page  44 


Where  webmasters 
get  their  training 


57% 


On  the  job 

Vendor-oriented 

education 

■  Books  and  tutorials 

■  Online  or  CD-ROM 

■  Other 
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YOUR  FAR-FLUNG  EMPIRE 


Your  operation  covers  60  countries 


49  currencies 


6  time  zones 


4967  separate  trade  regulations 


GATHERED  TOGETHER 


PeopleSoft  enterprise  software 
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no  bearing  on  how  the  can¬ 
didate  wdll  perform  —  is  in 
the  privacy  realm,”  said  Peter 
Polachi,  a  managing  partner 
at  Fenwick  Partners,  Inc.  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Fenwick  is  an 
executive  search  firm  that 
specializes  in  high-technology 
placement. 

“Things  like  religious  affilia¬ 
tion  or  ethnic  affiliation  are  cer¬ 
tainly  private,”  Polachi  said. 

“We  have  concerns  about  em¬ 
ployers  [that]  collect  and  use 
that  kind  of  data,”  agreed  Marc 
Rotenberg,  director  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Privacy  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Washington.  “As  a  gener¬ 


al  matter  of  course,  there  are 
very  few  restrictions  on  the  type 
of  information  that  employers 
can  collect  about  potential  em¬ 
ployees.” 

And  some  of  that  informa¬ 
tion  —  even  something  as  per¬ 
sonal  as  a  credit  report  —  could 
be  legitimately  useful,  Polachi 
said.  “I  wouldn’t  have  any  issue 

—  if  we  were  trying  to  place  a 
[chief  financial  officer]  candidate 

—  of  making  sure 
that  an  individual 

ran  his  personal  fi-  - PRIVACY 

nancial  life  as  well 

as  he  would  run  the  compa¬ 
ny’s,”  he  said. 


Internet-gathered  information 
related  to  civil  lawsuits.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  candidate  is  turned 
down  for  a  job  because  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  filing  discrimination 
lawsuits  or  worker’s  compensa¬ 
tion  claims,  the  person  could 
file  charges  of  discrimination  or 
retaliation. 

So  what  useful  information 
can  employers  find  using  the 
Internet?  In  addition  to  school 
and  residential  back- 

ELECTRQNIC  ground 

history, 

-  driving  records  are 
easily  found.  “If  I 


SYBASE'S  WEB  TOOLS 


PowerSite 


However,  employers  need  to 
be  very  careful  looking  for  and 
making  proper  use  of  informa¬ 
tion,  particularly  financial  re¬ 
ports,  said  Brooks  Kubik,  an  at- 

•  Enterprise-level  torney  at  Stites  &  Harbison  in 

development  tool  Louisville,  Ky.  Kubik  specializes 

. . .  in  employment  law. 

.  Handles  management  and  “Any  kind  of  financial  or 
deployment  of  applications  credit  information  will  raise  se- 

•  Has  a  repository  for  rious  issues  under  the  Fair 

component  management  Credit  Reporting  Act,  Kubik 

- - - -  said.  That  law  imposes  civil  lia- 

•  Includes  security  bility  on  both  the  reporting 

administration  agency  and  the  user  of  that  in¬ 

formation  “if  every  *i’  wasn’t 
dotted  and  t’  crossed  when  it 
was  gathered,”  Kubik  explained. 

•Webapph^ftonserver  A  candidate  who  is  turned 

•  Can  build  thin  database  down  for  a  job  because  of  a 

applications  Poor  credit  report  pulled  off  the 

Internet  can  file  a  civil  discrimi- 

•  Multithread  architecture  nation  suit 

•  Works  with  any  ODBC  To  gather  such  financial  de¬ 
database  tails  legally,  Kubik  counsels  em¬ 

ployers  to  forget  the  Internet 
and  hire  a  credit  reporting 

110  VO  I A n ITIO III  agency  that  knows  and  follows 

UUWCIUp  III  Gill  legal  guidelines. 
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also  get  into  hot  water  using 


Surfing  for  ad  dollars 
is  publishing  challenge 


By  Marc  Ferranti 
New  York 


levels  of  programming 
Ashton  said. 


were  running  a  trucking  com¬ 
pany  and  needed  to  employ 
drivers,  it  would  be  easy  to  use 
the  ’net  to  see  if  candidates  had 
valid  driver’s  licenses  and  clean 
driving  records,”  Polachi  said. 

VIOLENCE  ALERT 

Kubik  advises  clients  to  look 
for  any  civil  or  criminal  records 
that  allege  violence.  Courts  in 
many  states  have  determined 
that  companies  can  be  held 
liable  if  they  failed  to  check 
the  background  of  an  employee 
who  goes  on  a  crime  spree. 
If  such  a  crime  spree  does  oc¬ 
cur  after  an  incomplete  back¬ 
ground  examination,  the  remu¬ 
neration  to  victims  averages 
more  than  $800,000,  according 
to  Pinkerton’s,  Inc.,  an  inves¬ 
tigative  service. 

Above  all,  experts  advise 
against  using  the  Internet  as  a 
definitive  source.  If  an  employer 
turns  up  questionable  informa¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  corroborated 
by  other  sources.  “Be  careful 
with  the  Internet  and  give  an 
applicant  the  chance  to  explain 
anything  adverse  that  you  turn 
up,”  Kubik  said.  □ 


skill, 


INTERNET  WORLD  ’97  kicked  off 
last  week  with  a  seminar  on  In¬ 
ternet  advertising  —  a  soul- 
searching  exercise  on  whether 
the  current  business  models  for 
publishers  and  advertisers  are 
working. 

None  of  the  big-time  Web 
publishers  speaking  in  panel 
sessions  said  they  were  break¬ 
ing  even  yet.  But  World  Wide 
Web  publishers  are  learning 
what  works  and  what  doesn’t  in 
a  medium  that  should  work 
very  well,  at  least  in  theory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rich  LeFurgy,  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  ABC 
News/ESPN  Internet  Ventures. 

“The  Internet  has  the  broad 
demographical  reach  of  televi¬ 
sion,  the  depth  of  print,  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  direct  marketing  and  the 
customer  service  and  sales 
strength  of  telemarketing,”  Le¬ 
Furgy  said. 


"The  main  value  of  the  Internet  is 
delivering  to  the  consumer  what 

she  wants,  when  she  wants  it." 

-  Kathryn  Creech, 

Hearst  New  Media 


But  there  are  some  basic  hur¬ 
dles  the  Internet  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  still  needs  to  over¬ 
come,  LeFurgy  said. 

First,  many  potential  advertis¬ 
ers  still  imagine  the  Internet  au¬ 
dience  as  nerdy,  despite  demo¬ 
graphics  that  are  “a  marketing 


UNIVERSAL  APPEAL 

“Teams  are  made  up  of  pro¬ 
grammers  and  marketers  and 
analysts,”  she  added.  “PowerSite 
offers  development  capabilities 
to  all  those  different  skill  levels 
because  they  develop  with  com¬ 
ponents  and  templates  instead 
of  having  to  know  how  to  code. 
And  if  you  can  enable  a  market¬ 
ing  person  to  go  in  and  update 
pages  and  make  changes,  that’s 
really  helpful.” 

PowerDynamo  is  a  Web  ap¬ 
plication  server  that  has  been 
sold  as  part  of  some  of  Sybase’s 
packages.  This  is  the  first  time 
it  will.be  sold  alone.  PowerDy- 
namo  also  will  support  database 
applications.  □ 


Cache  offers  plug-in  convenience 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 

The  RoadRunner  Internet 
service  from  Time  Warner  En¬ 
tertainment  Co.  uses  these  ded¬ 
icated  devices  in  six  markets, 
according  to  Steve  Rasmussen, 
director  of  new  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  integrator  Toshiba 
America  Information  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  which 
helped  set  up  the  devices. 

RELIABILITY 

The  NetCache  Appliance  is 
faster  and  more  reliable  than  a 
huge  server,  Rasmussen  said. 
RoadRunner  provides  LAN- 


speed  access  via  cable  modem 
from  as  many  as  20,000  simul¬ 
taneous  subscribers,  he  said. 

NetCache  Appliance  comes  in 
two  models  with  fault-tolerant 
disk  subsystems.  A  unit  with 
2oG-byte  capacity  costs  about 
$25,000. 

“Information  systems  man¬ 
agers  should  consider  caches  as 
part  of  their  network  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  but  not  everyone  needs 
this  optimized  appliance,”  Han- 
nigan  said. 

Mark  Juric,  for  example,  runs 
the  NetCache  software  on  a 


cache  server  at  company  head¬ 
quarters  but  balks  at  adopting 
the  new  dedicated  units  for  25 
remote  offices. 

Home-built  servers  provide 
adequate  performance  at  a  low¬ 
er  cost,  according  to  Juric,  team 
leader  for  production  systems  at 
software  developer  Platinum 
Technology,  Inc.  in  Oakbrook 
Terrace,  Ill. 

“We  can  build  a  cheaper  serv¬ 
er  without  the  fast  storage 
and  the  convenience  of  simpler 
systems  management,”  Juric 
said.  □ 


dream,”  he  said.  Web  surfers 
are  wealthy  (65%  make  more 
than  $50,000  per  year)  and  ed¬ 
ucated  (75%  went  to  college). 

Another  stumbling  block  is 
that  many  brand-name  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  normally  advertis¬ 
ers  and  not  publishers  have 
built  “destination  sites”  of  their 
own  —  promoting  their  brands, 
taking  in  advertising  dollars  and 
transacting  business. 

That  leaves  brand-name  com¬ 
panies  and  new  entrants  com¬ 
peting  on  a  more  level  playing 
field  with  big  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  companies,  said  Ra¬ 
mona  Ambrozic,  vice  president 
of  marketing  at  Wire  Networks, 
Inc.  The  big  drawback  is  that  it 
may  not  make  much  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  “if  you’re  not  certain  that 
your  potential  audience  can 
even  find  you”  on  the  Web,  she 
said. 

Attracting  advertising  dollars 
means  exploiting  the  unique 
value  of  the  World  Wide  Web, 
said  Kathryn  Creech, 
general  manager  of 
Hearst  New  Media 
and  Technology. 

“The  main  value  of 
the  Internet  is  deliver¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer 
what  she  wants,  when 
she  wants  it.  It’s  in¬ 
stant  gratification,” 
Creech  said. 

For  example,  on  one  Hearst 
site  devoted  to  home  fashion, 
users  can  get  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional,  virtual-reality  look  at  the 
inside  of  a  home,  rather  than 
being  limited  to  two-dimension¬ 
al  snapshots  that  are  provided 
in  magazines,  she  said. 

One  of  publisher  Conde 
Nast’s  sites  also  takes  advantage 
of  the  special  capabilities  of  the 
Web,  said  Sarah  Chubb,  director 
of  CondeNet.  For  example,  one 
site  lets  users  plug  in  data  about 
height,  weight  and  daily  activi¬ 
ties  to  get  a  recommended  pro¬ 
tein  intake  for  the  day,  she  said. 

By  leveraging  the  computer’s 
ability  to  do  calculations  and  the 
capability  to  directly  respond  to 
a  specific  consumer’s  personal 
data,  Web  sites  will  attract  the 
general  consumer  and  also  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars,  panelists  said. 

“It’s  not  rocket  science,  but 
can  you  get  this  [interactivity] 
from  a  magazine  or  from  TV? 
No,  no,  no,”  Creech  said.D 

Ferranti  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  New  York. 


APPLE  COMPUTER,  INC.  has  announced 
WebObjects  3.5,  software  for  developing 
World  Wide  Web  applications. 

According  to  the  Cupertino,  Calif., 
company,  the  new  Internet-based  devel¬ 
opment  environment  has  increased  Java 
support  and  an  improved  real-time 
WYSIWYG  viewer.  Site  creators  also  can 
use  its  Direct-to-Web  framework  of  open 
application  programming  interfaces  for 
the  creation  of  customized  third-party 
templates.  The  software  supports  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Java  Development 
Kit  1. 1.3  and  runs  on  Windows  NT,  Unix 
and  Apple’s  OpenStep. 

Developer  seats  cost  $1,500,  and  pric¬ 
ing  for  deployment  licenses  starts  at 
$7,500. 

Apple  Computer 
(408)  996-1010 
www.apple.com 

NOVASTOR  has  announced  BackupNet, 
software  for  Internet-based  data  backup 
and  retrieval. 

According  to  the  Simi  Valley,  Calif., 
company,  BackupNet  can  perform  incre¬ 
mental  online  backups  that  back  up  only 
the  data  that  has  been  changed  in  any 
type  of  file.  The  client/server  software 
runs  on  Windows  95  or  Windows  NT 
and  was  designed  for  small  to  midsize 
companies. 

A  10-user  license  costs  $495. 

NovaStor 
(800)  668-2786 
www.novastor.com 

NETIQ  CORP.  has  announced  AppManager 
Suite  2.0,  management  software  for 
Windows  NT-based  systems  that  now 
supports  Domino  servers  from  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp. 

According  to  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
company,  Version  2.0  lets  Domino  ad¬ 
ministrators  determine  the  amount  of 
electronic  mail  that  different  servers 
are  receiving  and  how  fast  outgoing  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  sent.  It  can  monitor 
replication  and  disk  availability  and 
help  users  pinpoint  where  in  the  Domi¬ 
no  database  the  biggest  growth  is  taking 
place. 

Pricing  is  based  on  the  number  and 
type  of  managed  systems  and  applica¬ 
tions.  Software  for  managed  systems 
starts  at  $600.  Console  pricing  starts  at 
$2,500. 

NetlQ 

(408)  556-0888 
www.netiq.com 

INSTALLSHIELD  SOFTWARE  CORP.  has  an¬ 
nounced  InstallFromTheWeb  2,  Win¬ 
dows  9 5/ Windows  NT-based  software  for 
application  distribution  over  the  Internet. 

According  to  the  Schaumburg,  Ill., 
company,  the  software  lets  application 
developers  create  a  World  Wide  Web 
page  that  users  access  to  install  software. 
If  a  user  loses  a  connection  during  a 
download  and  has  to  reconnect,  the  soft¬ 
ware  compares  every  downloaded  file 
with  its  original  host  server  copy  and 
downloads  only  those  files  not  previously 
loaded.  It  works  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s 


Internet  Explorer  3.0  or  higher  and 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.’s  Navi¬ 
gator  3.0  or  higher. 

The  tool  costs  $395. 

InstallShield 

(847)  240-9111 

www.installshield.com 

MICROSOFT  CORP.  has  announced  the  im¬ 


mediate  availability  of  FrontPage  98, 
software  for  World  Wide  Web  site  cre¬ 
ation  and  management. 

According  to  the  Redmond,  Wash., 
company,  the  authoring  tool  supports 
Dynamic  Hypertext  Markup  Language 
and  the  Channel  Definition  Format.  It 
includes  a  set  of  templates,  called 
Themes,  that  make  it  easier  to  deploy 


similar  backgrounds,  banners  and  but¬ 
tons  across  several  pages.  It  supports 
Cascading  Style  Sheets  and  has  im¬ 
proved  tools  for  creating  forms,  tables 
and  frames. 

FrontPage  98  costs  $149. 

Microsoft 

(425)  882-8080 

www.microsoft.com 
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Electronic  Commerce:  New 
marketplace.  New  character¬ 
istics.  New  rules.  The  EC 
landscape  is  changing  fast 
and  you  need  an  authorita¬ 
tive  guide  to  emmerce  your¬ 
self  in  this  revolutionary  new 
IT  market  direction. 
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John  S.  Gordon, 

National  Director  of  Business 
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Fax:  (770)  394-6354 
E-mail:  john_gordon@cw.com 
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Computerworld  Emmerce:  A 

primary  source  for  list  century 

IT  Leaders.  Computerworld 
Emmerce  is  the  only  print  mag¬ 
azine  and  companion  Webzine 
that  explores  the  technologies 
and  business  management 
issues  of  electronic  commerce. 
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Solutions  for  a  small  planet  " 


Network  Computing 


Leverage  your  assets  and  your  true  potential  will  be  revealed.  More  companies  are  evolving  into 

network  computing.  Connecting  people,  information,  and  global  markets  faster  than  ever  before.  Fortunately,  you  don’t  have  to  abandon 
your  investment  to  get  there.  You  already  have  the  stable,  reliable  platform  you  need— OS/2/  And  you  11  have  long-term  support  from  IBM 
with  products  and  services.  Like  OS/2  Warp— supporting  100%  Pure  Java'  on  both  the  client  and  server.  And  newly  introduced  WorkSpace 
On-Demand  .  which  reduces  the  complexity  of  systems  administration  and  simplifies  your  ability  to  manage  your  clients.  All  of  which  could 
decrease  your  overall  cost  of  ownership.  To  learn  how  leveraging  your  OS/2  assets  can  bring  out  your  company’s  full  potential,  visit  our  Web 
site  at  http:/ A\  \\ n.software. ihrn .eom/osAvarp/vision 


'IV  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  OS/2  logo,  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  and  Workspace  On-Demand  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  100%  Pure  Java  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  ©1997  IBM  Corp  All  rights  reserved 
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Briefs 

NT  management 

NetlQ  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  last  week  began  ship¬ 
ping  NetlQ  AppManager  Ver¬ 
sion  2.  Version  2  manages 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Cluster 
Server  and  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Domino  in 
addition  to  Windows  NT  and 
BackOffice  servers.  It  in¬ 
cludes  trend  analysis  reports 
and  “push”  technology  to 
distribute  the  AppManager 
agent  to  remote  systems.  It 
costs  $6oo,  and  pricing  for 
managed  NT  Servers  starts  at 
$2,500. 

NT  fax  server 

Chelmsford,  Mass.-based  Bis- 
com,  Inc.  this  week  will  ship 
Faxcom  Release  5.0  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  an  upgrade  of  its 
fax  server  software.  It  has  a 
redesigned  user  interlace  that 
more  closely  resembles  a  na¬ 
tive  32-bit  Windows  applica¬ 
tion.  It  also  lets  users  store 
incoming  fax  information  in  a 
database  that  supports  Open 
Database  Connectivity.  Pric¬ 
ing  is  $1,500  per  server,  plus 
$20  to  $30  per  seat. 

Security  management 

Mission  Critical  Software,  Inc. 
in  Houston  has  released  Ver¬ 
sion  2.0  of  its  Sentry  Enter¬ 
prise  Event  Manager.  Sentry 
EEM  2.0  includes  the  ability 
to  monitor  Microsoft  Internet 
Information  Server  and  SQL 
Server  log  files  and  can  con¬ 
solidate  the  monitoring  of 
Windows  NT  machines.  It  is 
shipping  now  and  costs 
$497.50  per  Windows  NT 
Server  and  $50  per  Windows 
NT  Workstation. 


Bell  Communications  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Morristown, 
N.J.,  last  week  announced 
that  it  has  formed  a  business 
unit  to  provide  service-level 
guarantees  and  software  for 
Internet  telephony  services  by 
carriers  and  large  companies. 
Officials  at  Bellcore  said  the 
company’s  Soliant  Internet 
Systems  unit  also  plans  to 
work  with  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  on  a  system  that  stream¬ 
lines  the  process  of  finding 
and  validating  IP  addresses. 
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MIXED  MESSAGES 


The  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  unified  messaging 


CONS 


Reduces  the  number  of 
places  workers  need  to 
check  for  incoming 
messages 

•>  Lets  mobile  users  check 
E-mail  without  a  laptop 

Can  lower  overall  adminis¬ 
tration  costs  because 
E-mail,  faxing,  paging  and 
voice  mail  are  centralized 


Many  systems  work  only 
with  the  vendor's  own 
voice-mail  system 

+  Crosses  political  bound¬ 
aries  of  IT  and  telecom¬ 
munications 

Lacks  hooks  to  other  cor¬ 
porate  applications,  such 
as  databases,  workflow 
and  electronic-commerce 
systems 


Unified  messaging 
starts  to  draw  users 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

unified  messaging  is  like  the 
weather:  Everyone  talks  about  it, 
but  so  far  at  least,  not  many  are 
doing  anything  about  it. 

But  some  information  sys¬ 
tems  managers  are  testing  the 
waters.  They  are  drawn  by  new 
standards  and  products  that 
make  it  easier  to  give  mobile 
users  a  single  point  of  access 
for  all  their  electronic-  and 
voice-mail  messages  from  mul¬ 
tiple  devices. 

“It’s  the  convenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  everything  in  one  place,” 
said  Bob  Winterton,  a  systems 


specialist  at  Consolidated  Edi¬ 
son  of  New  York,  Inc.,  which  is 
considering  unified  messaging 
software  from  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

Earlier  this  year.  Lucent 
bought  Unified  Messenger  from 
Milpitas,  Calif. -based  Octel 
Communications  Corp. 

Unified  messaging  has  the 
potential  to  “greatly  improve 
the  flow  of  information  in 
the  company,”  Winterton  said. 
The  company  recently  migrated 
to  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange, 
and  it  is  now  considering  other 
ways  to  improve  its  messag- 
Unified  messaging,  page  48 


Keeping  up 
with  remote 
access  needs 

By  Matt  Hamblen 

network  managers  face  grow¬ 
ing  demands  for  remote  access 
to  make  their  companies  run 
faster.  But  opinions  vary  on 
whether  they  should  expand 
with  in-house  solutions  or  out¬ 
source  the  demand  to  a  carrier. 

Insurance  Services  Office, 
Inc.  in  Pearl  River,  N.Y.,  has 
nearly  2,000  insurance  agents 
nationwide  working  remotely 
who  need  network  access  to  up¬ 
date  insurance  claims  informa¬ 


tion.  They  can  get  to  the  data 
through  the  Internet  or  by  call¬ 
ing  into  Insurance  Services’ 
communications  server. 

Insurance  Services  chose  to 
build  and  maintain  its  own 
servers  and  routers  to  serve  re¬ 
mote  users.  So  far,  the  company 
has  found  that  it  is  more  reli¬ 
able  to  manage  its  own  system, 
said  John  F.  Cunnane,  manager 
of  distributed  systems  at  Insur¬ 
ance  Services. 

“We  keep  the  functions  in- 
house  because  we  have  more 
control,”  Cunnane  said.  “We  get 
carriers  knocking  on  the  door 
all  the  time  offering  service- 
level  guarantees,  but  their  offers 
never  pan  out.  We  may  move 
the  service  out  at  some  point, 
but  it  would  still  be  tough  to 
manage.” 


Layer  3's  promise 
far  from  delivery 


By  Stewart  Deck 


is  your  network  starting  to 
huff  and  puff  a  bit?  Are  your 
routers  starting  to  feel  the  strain 
of  playing  the  role  of  chief 
director  for  the  data  packets 
moving  across  the  net¬ 
work?  If  so,  you  may 
be  thinking  that  Layer  3 
switching  is  the  answer 
to  your  prayers. 

But  it  may  still  be 
too  early  to  invest  in 
Layer  3,  according  to 
some  analysts  and  users.  The 
problems?  True  Layer  3  prod¬ 
ucts  are  just  starting  to  appear, 
vendors  are  still  trying  to  set 
some  of  the  necessary  stan¬ 
dards,  and  some  of  the  small 
companies  that  have  products 
coming  out  in  the  next 
couple  of  months  may  not 


even  be  around  this  time  next 
year  because  of  the  large  net¬ 
working  companies’  appetite  for 
acquisitions. 

“We’re  about  to  see  a  whole 
new  class  of  products”  that  can 
route  packets  at  nearly  the  same 
speed  that  wire  and 
switches  allow,  said 
Melinda  Le  Baron,  re¬ 
search  director  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Until  recently,  very 
fast  data  speeds  were 
the  domain  of  switches,  which 
pass  data  through  without  ana¬ 
lyzing  it  closely. 

Switches  function  at  a  layer 
of  network  addressing  known 
as  Layer  2,  which  lets  them  ver¬ 
ify  that  a  path  is  open  between 
them  and  a  single  other  device 
Layer  3,  page  48 
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POS  system  upgrade 
keeps  the  beer  flowing 


By  Laura  DiDio 


BREWERS  RETAIL,  INC.  is  ringing 
up  sales  faster  and  keeping  clos¬ 
er  tabs  on  its  inventory  after  up¬ 
grading  from  ancient  CP/M  ma¬ 
chines  to  a  customized  point- 
of-sale  (POS)  application.  The 
software  runs  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  Worksta¬ 


tion  and  NT  Servers. 

Brewers  Retail,  a  private  com¬ 
pany  owned  by  Canada’s  major 
brewers,  is  the  largest  beer  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retailer  in  Canada, 
with  $2  billion  in  annual  sales. 

To  stay  ahead  of  competitors, 
Brewers  tossed  out  its  outmod¬ 
ed  POS  dumb  terminal  net- 
System  upgrade,  page  49 


Brewing  a  POS  system 

Brewers  Retail’s  benefits  of  replacing  a  dumb 
terminal/mainframe  point-of-sale  system  with  NT  Workstation: 

I  Inventory-control  management  and  ordering  capabilities 
at  each  location 

I  High  reliabilty  and  data  integrity 

I  Store  managers  can  generate  reports 

I  Network-based  security  access  for  individual  stores 

I  Managers  can  modify  screen  views  to  display  products 
and  inventory  levels 


Remote  access,  page  51 
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Switches  won't  wipe  out  routers 


MHO 


Layer  j  switches  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  decrease  the 
need  for  routers  by 
adding  high-performance 
routing  to  switches.  So 
what  is  the  future  of  the 
router?  we  asked. 

—  By  Bob  Wallace 


“I  don’t  think  routers  will  ever 
go  away.  We’re  seeing  the  func¬ 


tions  of  routers  being  included 
in  switches.  That  doesn’t  mean 
routing  is  going  away;  it’s  just 
taking  another  form  —  that  of 
a  Layer  3  switch.  We  may  not 
be  looking  at  a  router-centric 
world,  but  routers  are  still  on 
most  LANs.” 

Jim  Fey 

Director  of  strategic  technology 
PM  I  Mortgage  Corp. 

San  Francisco 

“The  router  will  play  a  key  role 
as  the  cornerstone  of  electronic 
commerce.  It’s  used  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  customer  and  external 
customer  with  extranets.  It  fa¬ 
cilitates  interaction.  If  you  re¬ 
move  the  router  from  the  equa¬ 
tion,  you  remove  users'  ability 
to  communicate.” 

Timothy  Regan 
Manager 

Advanced  information  department 
Federal  Express  Corp. 

Memphis 

“Routers  today  dominate  the 
enterprise  IP  market.  In  the 


21st  century,  the  routers  will 
dominate  the  carrier  IP  mar¬ 
ket.  You’ll  have  little  ones  for 
access  and  large  core  routers 
for  backbone  use.  But  the 
intermediate-size  ones  that 
have  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
market  will  disappear  over  the 
next  10  years.” 

Tom  Nolle 
President 
CIMI  Corp. 

Voorhees,  N.J. 


“Routers  are  slowly  being  elim¬ 
inated  with  the  advent  of  Layer 
3  switching,  but  [they]  won’t  go 
away  for  a  long  time.  There 
will  be  a  place  for  physical 


routers  until  Layer  3  really 
takes  off.  On  the  downside, 
routers  can  slow  things  down 
on  [backbone]  networks.” 

Edward  Bianco,  CIO 
Lowell  General  Hospital 
Lowell,  Mass. 


“Routers  serve  an  important 
function  but  tend  to  be  bottle¬ 
necks  in  networks.  I  see 
routers  serving  a  vital  function 
as  a  link  into  intranets.  Rout¬ 
ing  is  a  requirement  whether 
it  comes  from  a  router,  switch 
or  something  else.  It’ll  be 
tough,  though,  to  replace 
something  that’s  so  firmly  en¬ 
trenched.” 


Ron  Rimmer 
Network  manager 
Wake  Forest  University 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Unified 

messaging 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

ing  capability,  he  said. 

In  the  past,  lack  of  support 
for  unified  messaging  has  made 
implementations  difficult.  But  a 
new  crop  of  unified  messaging 
products  supports  popular  plat¬ 
forms,  including  Exchange, 
Notes  and  Internet  mail  net¬ 
works. 

On  the  voice  side,  widespread 
support  among  voice-mail  ven¬ 
dors  for  the  Voice  Profile  for  In¬ 
ternet  Mail  standard  makes  it 
easier  to  let  users  access  voice 
and  fax  messages  using  any 
E-mail  client  that  supports 
the  Post  Office  Protocol  3  speci¬ 
fication. 

San  Jose,  Calif.-based  Media- 
Gate,  Inc.  plans  to  build  the  ca¬ 
pability  into  its  line  of  remote 
access  servers  using  I  Post,  uni¬ 
versal  messaging  software  it  ac¬ 
quired  last  week  when  it  bought 
InterResearch  &  Development 
Group,  Inc.  The  servers  are 
aimed  at  corporations  and  In¬ 
ternet  service  providers. 


Layer  3  switching 
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on  the  network.  That  means 
switches  must  pass  a  packet 
among  several  switches  until 
one  of  them  recognizes  that 
packet’s  destination 
and  delivers  it. 

Routers  that  func¬ 
tion  at  Layer  3  look 
into  each  packet  to 
find  an  address. 

That  makes  them 
far  slower  than 
switches.  Routers 
contain  tables  of  all 
the  addresses  on  a 
network  and  can  de¬ 
liver  a  packet  to  its 
destination  directly. 

That  is  slower  on 
small  subnetworks  but  much 
faster  on  campus  networks,  for 
example. 

A  simple  way  to  increase  a 
switch's  intelligence  is  to  add  a 
routing  module  to  its  chassis  or 
add  a  routing  process  to  the 
switch  itself. 

Those  add-ons  let  a  switch 
continue  to  function  as  it  always 
has,  but  they  allow  it  to  pick  up 
packets  as  they  enter  or  leave 
the  switch  and  route  them  more 
directly  toward  their  destina¬ 
tions.  Such  retrofits  add  intelli¬ 
gence  to  a  switch,  but  they  don’t 
give  it  the  capacity  of  Layer  3 
switches.  Le  Baron  calls  that 


“Layer  2  and  a  Half”  switching. 

San  Jose,  Calif.-based  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc.,  with  its  NetFlow 
Switching,  and  Rochester,  N.H.- 
based  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  with  its 
SecureFast  Virtual 
Networking,  take 
that  approach.  But 
both  add  plenty  of 
other  proprietary 
technology,  which 
may  cause  interop¬ 
erability  problems. 

That  is  a  concern 
for  Trey  Layton, 
global  infrastructure 
coordinator  at  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Layton  has 
added  Layer  3  switching  from 
Cisco  “to  increase  [data]  for¬ 
warding  rates  and  move  huge 
amounts  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  data  across  our  sub¬ 
nets,”  he  said.  “But  when  lots  of 
different  companies  do  their 
own  [proprietary]  thing,  it’s 
troubling.” 

Ed  Leard,  general  manager  of 
information  systems  at  Yamaha 
Corporation  of  America  in 
Buena  Park,  Calif.,  added  Layer 
3  switching  capabilities  to  his 
firm’s  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode-based  network  for  rea¬ 
sons  similar  to  Kodak’s. 


“We  wanted  to  gain  efficien¬ 
cies  and  increase  scalability  and 
capacity  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  want  to  revisit 
this  every  three  years,”  he  said. 

Yamaha  intends  to  use  its 
network  for  synchronized  voice 
and  video  in  the  near  future  in 
order  to  hold  “jam  sessions” 
with  far-flung  musicians  who 
play  Yamaha  instruments. 

Mike  Rothman,  an  analyst  at 
Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  warned  in  a  recent  re¬ 
port,  however,  that  many  exist¬ 
ing  Layer  3  switches  require  an 
additional  routing  protocol  that 
technicians  must  learn  and  add 
to  existing  routers. 

Several  analysts  said  users 
should  wait  a  few  months  for 


network  upgrades.  Within  two 
to  three  months,  there  will  be 
new  gigabit-class  routers,  such 
as  the  new  one  from  Extreme 
Networks,  Inc.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  that  Charles  Hofstaedter 
has  put  in  place  at  St.  Edwards 
University  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Hofstaedter,  director  of  net¬ 
work  services  at  the  university, 
said  he  was  able  to  off-load 
routing  from  the  network’s 
main  router  “and  improve 
throughput  tremendously  with 
a  minimal  investment.” 

“Now  is  not  the  time  to  make 
decisions  on  this  technology,” 
said  Paul  Zagaeski,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “Wait  if  you 
can.”D 


NOW  A  POSSIBILITY 

Two  years  ago,  unified  messag¬ 
ing  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question  at  Texaco,  Inc.  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  because  the 
oil  industry  giant  had  more  than 
a  dozen  E-mail  systems.  But 
now  that  it  has  moved  nearly  the 
entire  company  to  Exchange, 
it  is  looking  at  adding  unified 
messaging. 

The  biggest  advantage  would 
be  that  mobile  employees  would 
have  more  ways  to  retrieve  mes¬ 
sages,  said  Betty  Zimmerman, 
Texaco’s  manager  of  messaging. 
But  the  company  is  only  in  the 
tire-kicking  stage  of  its  evalua¬ 
tion,  she  said 

“Anyone  who  travels  for  his 
job  faces  the  problem  that  your 
laptop  becomes  your  office  on 
the  road,”  said  Timothy  Hov- 
land,  a  systems  analyst  at  Gill 
Hall,  Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  De¬ 
land,  Fla.,  that  uses  a  unified 
messaging  system  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Internet  mail.  Without 
unified  messaging,  “it  can  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
get  your  faxes”  from  the  road, 
he  said. 

But  there  are  political  as  well 
as  technical  issues  involved. 

In  most  companies,  IS  han¬ 
dles  E-mail,  and  the  telecom¬ 
munications  department  han¬ 
dles  the  telephone  system. 
Unified  messaging  systems 
straddle  both  worlds  and  force 
those  disparate  groups  to  work 
together.  □ 


What  about  Layer  4? _ 

At  the  most  recent  Networld/lnterop  trade  show,  some  users  may 
have  been  intrigued  by  vendors  whispering  about  going  beyond 
Layer  3  switching  to  Layer  4.  So  is  Layer  4  the  next  big  thing  in 
networking?  Well,  no,  probably  not. 

Layer  4  switching  is  a  “silly”  phrase  that  vendors  have  come 
up  with  to  wow  customers,  said  Melinda  Le  Baron,  research 
director  at  Gartner  Group.  “This  isn’t  new  at  all.  It’s  switching 
based  on  protocol  criteria.  Routers  and  bridges  in  the  early  ’90s 
could  do  this,”  she  said. 

The  switching  is  based  on  TCP  and  User  Datagram  Protocol 
(UDP)  ports  in  the  Internet  Protocol  suite.  TCP  is  a  transport  lay¬ 
er  protocol,  and  UDP  is  a  protocol  that  describes  how  messages 
reach  applications  in  a  destination  computer. 

The  only  new  feature  is  the  attempt  to  load-balance  applications 
across  several  servers  based  on  these  TCP  and  UDP  ports.  “Oth¬ 
er  than  that,  this  isn’t  new  at  all,”  Le  Baron  said.  “This  is  just  re¬ 
painting  the  same  old  Chevy.”  —  Stewart  Deck 


Yamaha’s  Ed 
Leard:  The  com¬ 
pany  has  added 
Layer  3  switching 
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work.  The  network  had  caused  weekly 
outages  at  Brewers’  400  retail  stores  and 
65  distribution  centers  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario,  said  Gene  Kotak, 
chief  information  officer  and  general 
manager  of  information  services. 
Brewers  now  gets  accurate  stock  infor¬ 
mation  and  can  project  its  inventories 
and  labor  requirements  six  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance,  he  said. 

The  NT  machines  run  sales  applica¬ 
tions  that  were  customized  in  part  by  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  The  new  software  and  operating 
system  give  Brewers  reliability  and  scala¬ 
bility  that  weren’t  possible  with  the  prior 
POS  system  running  on  Digital  Research, 
Inc.’s  CP/M  operating  system,  Kotak  said. 
The  64  K  system  could  support  only  a 
maximum  2oM-byte  hard  drive.  “It  just 
ran  out  of  horsepower,”  Kotak  said.  The 
system  was  so  obsolete  Brewers  couldn’t 
get  replacement  parts  for  the  PCs. 

"Our  Windows  NT  network  has 
been  rock-solid.  The  old  CP/M 
POS  system  used  to  cause  at 
least  one  crash  a  week  at  each 
store,  and  the  average  downtime 
was  about  six  hours." 

-  Gene  Kotak,  CIO,  Brewers  Retail 

“Crashes  were  commonplace,  slowing 
business  to  a  crawl.  Imagine  long  lines 
of  irate  customers  unable  to  purchase 
beer  —  not  a  pretty  sight,”  Kotak  said. 
The  network  outages  forced  Brewers’ 
2,000  full-time  workers  and  2,500  tem¬ 
porary  workers  to  look  up  price  lists  and 
get  out  pencil  and  paper  to  track  sales. 
“During  peak  hours,  we  process  eight 
customers  a  minute  —  that  slowed  dra¬ 
matically,”  he  said. 

Problems  also  occurred  behind  the 
scenes,  said  Raymond  Kane,  a  retail 
checker  at  Brewers  in  Oakville,  Ontario. 
“Once  the  prior  POS  system  came  back 
online,  we  had  to  manually  input  all 
sales  information  into  the  system  in 
summary  form,  which  wasn’t  necessarily 
accurate.” 

COST  SAVINGS 

“Our  Windows  NT  network  has  been 
rock-solid,”  Kotak  said.  “The  old  CP/M 
POS  system  used  to  cause  at  least  one 
crash  a  week  at  each  store,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  downtime  was  about  six  hours.  By 
contrast,  we  now  have  only  about  two 
dozen  crashes  total  in  400  stores.  Down¬ 
time  lasts  one  and  a  half  hours  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  we  don’t  lose  data.  We’re  sav¬ 
ing  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
manpower  hours,”  Kotak  said.  The  POS 
limitations  also  lacked  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
ject  low  or  excess  stock  situations. 


Brewers  narrowed  its  operating  sys¬ 
tem  choices  to  two,  then  picked  NT  over 
SCO,  Inc.’s  Unix  because  of  its  lower 
cost,  ease  of  use  and  high  reliability.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  reinforced  its  case  by  helping  the 


distributor  build  customized  drivers  for 
its  cash  management,  inventory  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  reporting  applica¬ 
tions,  Kotak  said. 

“Microsoft  wanted  our  business.  They 


worked  with  us  to  build  the  appropriate 
software  drivers  for  retail  peripherals  and 
specialized  devices  like  receipt  printers 
and  touch  screens,”  Kotak  said. 

Thus  far,  the  only  significant  problem 
has  come  from  running  16-bit  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  32-bit  NT  environment.  “We 
get  memory  management  errors  that 
crash  the  system,  but  we’ll  eliminate  that 
when  we  upgrade  to  32-bit  applications,” 
Kotak  said.  □ 


“We  are  pleased  to  be  working 
with  BMC  Software  on  this  project,” 
said  Business  Development 
Manager  Travis  Muesing,  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  “We  have  worked 
with  them  before  and  have  always 
felt  that  our  products,  services,  sup¬ 
port  and  education  complement 
each  other.  Together,  we  can  always 
provide  our  customers  with  a  com¬ 
plete,  timely  and  cost-effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  integrated  network  and 
system  management  needs.” 

U  S  WEST  Dex  plans  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  more  of  the  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software  products  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  support  for  IT  oper¬ 
ations,  performance  monitoring  and 
IT  administration. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Managing  Re-Systemization 

How  U  S  WEST  Dex  moved  from  a  mainframe  to  a  distributed 
environment  with  PATROL 


US  WEST  Dex,  one  of  many 
U  S  WEST  companies, 
sells  Yellow  Pages  adver¬ 
tising,  related  mailing  lists 
and  other  products  that  are 
derived  from  telephone  directories. 
In  all,  they  publish  over  300  directo¬ 
ries  with  over  42  million  printed 
copies. 

Handling  all  of  this  publishing 
and  taking  care  of  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  USA  and  international  clients 
calls  for  complete  distribution  of 
data  24  hours  a  day.  All  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  critical  applications  must  be 
available  to  thousands  of  users. 

The  original  mainframe  needed 
upgrading  and  the  decision  was 
made  by  U  S  WEST  Dex  manage¬ 
ment  to  move  to  a  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment.  Over  a  period  of  many 
months,  operational  processes  were 
decreased  on  the  mainframe  and 
increased  on  the  distributed  systems. 

U  S  WEST  Dex  created  a  new 
group  called  the  “System 
Management  Center”  (SMC)  to  rec¬ 
ommend  products  to  help  them  ease 
and  manage  the  transition.  As  inter¬ 
action  with  the  SMC  progressed 
over  a  couple  of  months,  one  partner 
relationship  between  two  vendors 
stood  out,  that  of  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software. 

“We  found  that  the  partner  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  two  compa¬ 
nies  was  able  to  satisfy  a  broad 
range  of  our  needs.  The  joint  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  individual  products 
tended  to  complement  and  even 
strengthen  each  other.  We  saw  clear 
advantages  to  both  vendors  working 
with  us  as  a  single  team  rather  than 
separately.  We  awarded  them  our 
contract  jointly  and  plan  to  order 
more  later  this  year,”  explains 
Project  Manager  Henry  Vargas  of 
U  S  WEST  Dex. 

“Our  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  re-architected  into 
the  client/server  model  to  help  give 
us  a  competitive  advantage.  We  use 
the  Hewlett-Packard  systems  due  to 


their  mission-critical  capabilities, 
high  performance  and  the  ability  of 
Hewlett-Packard  and  BMC 
Software  to  put  together  a  solution.” 

These  products  will  provide  U  S 
WEST  Dex  with  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect  information  from  their  new  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment 
and  process  it  to  report  the  status  of 
individual  elements  within  their  IT 
environment.  They  will  be  able  to 
graphically  show  the  current  status 
of  all  elements  of  their  enterprise, 
including  networks,  systems,  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases,  and  manage 
them  through  one  console.  They 
should  realize  a  seamless,  easy  tran¬ 
sition  of  critical  systems  with 
reduced  user  downtime. 
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HP 


is  reselling  PATROL RJ  technolo¬ 
gy  and  products  because  of  the 
tight  integration  BMC  Software 
is  delivering  through  the  HP 
OpenView  enterprise 
solutions.  Together,  HP 
OpenView  and  PATROL  pro¬ 
vide  the  highly  desired  comple¬ 
mentary  functionality  that  our 
customers  need  today  in  the  areas 

of  application  and  data  management.  55 

Johnnie-Mike  Irving.  General  Manager 
HP  Professional  Services  Organization 
for  the  Americas 

Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  81 1  -6766 

BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  Ioqos  and  all  other  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  me  m  the  USA  and  a 
countries  ®  and  n*  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA  trademark  Other  logos  and  product/trade  names  mentioned  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademark-,  o* 
respective  companies.  ©1997.  BMC  Software.  Inc  All  rights  reserved 
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Bill  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you 
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“Congratulations.” 


If  you  think  your  custom  application  development  deserves  recog¬ 
nition,  now’s  the  time  to  prove  it.  Enter  your  innovative  Microsoft® 
Windows®  solution  in  the  seventh  annual  Windows  World  Open 
today.  It’s  the  international  competition  that  recognizes  the 
best  in  Windows  development  —  with  each  winner  personally 
presented  an  award  from  Bill  Gates.  And  isn’t  getting  the  good 
word  from  Bill  a  great  way  to  get  the  recognition  you  deserve? 

Submit  your  entry  by  January  23, 1998. 

www.wwopen.com 

Visit  the  contest  Web  site  to  download  an  entry  kit,  meet  last 
years  winners  and  get  details  about  this  year’s  categories. 

E-mail  wwo@jcai.com  or  call  800-829-4143. 


RECOGNIZING  EXCELLENCE 

IN  CUSTOM  APPLICATIONS 


FOUNDING  SPONSORS 

Microsoft  COMPUTERWORLD 


(www.computerworld.com)  December  15,  1997  Computerworld 


Remote  access  support 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


As  Insurance  Services’  remote  access 
needs  grow,  Cunnane  could  end  up 
using  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  re¬ 
mote  access  concentrators  and  routers 
offered  by  several  vendors. 

3Com  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  re- 
cendy  announced  four  products,  collec¬ 
tively  called  the  SuperStack  II  Remote 
Access  3000  family.  They  can  handle  up 
to  144  modem  ports,  or  calls,  on  T1  con¬ 
nections  to  the  Internet. 


are  humming  now,”  said  Marti  Takess- 
ian,  product  manager  at  PictureTel. 

SuperStack  II’s  price  of  $350  per  port 
puts  it  in  the  ballpark  of  offerings  from 
competitors. 


But  another  network  manager  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  a  remote  access 
service  for  20  users  said  $350  per  port  is 
too  expensive. 

“I’d  rather  not  purchase  any  hardware 
because  then  I  don’t  have  to  worry  when 
the  next  great  thing  comes  along,  and  I 
keep  overhead  costs  down,”  said  Jack 
Reed,  telecommunications  manager  at 
Grumman  Systems  Support  Corp.  in 
Longmont,  Colo. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


"I’m  a  one-man  IS  shop,  and  I  live  an 
hour  away  from  work  and  don’t  want  to 
have  to  come  in  here  when  things  go 
wrong,”  he  added. 

Instead,  Reed  is  considering  an  offer 
by  carrier  US  West,  Inc.  in  Denver  to 
provide  his  company  with  a  frame-relay 
dial-up  service  for  remote  access  users. 
U  S  West  allows  remote  users  to  call  up  a 
server  on  its  premises.  It  then  passes  the 
connections  to  the  Grumman  network.  □ 


3Com's  Superstack  II  Remote 
Access  3000  options: 


4  Access  Router  3000 


4  EdgeServer  Pro  3000  (using  NT) 

4  Access  Concentrator  3000  for 
up  to  six  T1  or  PRI  connections 
or  180  modem  ports 

4  Redundant  power  module  with 
four  independent  power  supplies 


SuperStack’s  access  concentrator  mod¬ 
ule  handles  those  connections.  A  router, 
an  optional  Windows  NT-based  server 
and  an  optional  module  with  four  inde¬ 
pendent  power  supplies  for  the  unit 
round  out  the  offering,  which  can  be 
stacked  and  centrally  managed. 

PictureTel  Corp.  in  Andover,  Mass., 
has  been  using  the  3Com  product  for  a 
month  to  allow  workers  both  on  the 
company  LAN  and  those  working  re¬ 
motely  to  share  access  to  virtual  audio 
and  live  video  conference  rooms. 

“Their  first  prototype  didn’t  work  too 
good,  but  they  made  changes,  and  things 
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PRODUCT 

ARTISOFT,  INC.  has  announced 
CoSession  Remote  32  Version  8, 
software  that  allows  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  and  control  remote  PCs  from 
any  location. 

Officials  at  the  Tucson,  Ariz., 
company  said  the  software  lets 
users  transfer  files,  run  applica¬ 
tions,  conduct  keyboard  or  voice 
conversations  and/or  observe  the 
operations  of  a  distant  user. 

It  costs  $119  for  a  two-PC  ver¬ 
sion. 

Artisoft 


(732)  744-9770 

www.artisoft.com 


From  Desktop  to  Enterprise 

Leaders  in  I/O  Technology 


The  demand  for  device  dri¬ 
ver  portability  between 
operating  systems  and  host 
platforms,  combined  with 
increasing  requirements 
for  intelligent,  distributed  I/O  pro¬ 
cessing  has  led  to  the  development 
of  the  Intelligent  Input/Output,  or 
I2O  specification.  BMC  Software 
and  Intel  Corp.  are  working  closely 
with  the  I2O  Special  Interest  Group 
(SIG)  to  bring  ^O-compliant  tech¬ 
nologies  to  market,  including  inte¬ 
grating  PATROL  Management  solu¬ 
tions  with  the  Intel  i960RP  I/O 
processor. 

“The  importance  that  the 
Intel/BMC  relationship  brings  to  the 
market  is  that  BMC  innovation  in 
I/O  technology  naturally  makes 
them  a  leader  in  this  collective  new 
I/O-centric  industry,”  states  Alan 
Steinberg,  Director  of  New  Business 
Development,  Connected  P.C. 
Division  at  Intel.  “Currently  we 
have  companies  coming  in  from  the 
desktop  and  from  other  areas  of  the 
industry  that  don’t  necessarily  have 
the  Enterprise  experience  BMC 
Software  has  to  deal  with  the  type  of 
I/O  that  is  needed  in  what  could  be 
called  the  new  ‘open  mainframe’ 
world.” 

Steinberg  envisions  a  world 
where  Microsoft  will  provide  the 
main  operating  system,  Intel  will 
provide  the  hardware  architecture 
and  BMC  Software  will  contribute 
the  key  190-compliant  management 
technology.  BMC  Software's  role 
will  be  to  help  architect  what 
Steinberg  calls  the  “highly  available, 
highly  manageable  open  system 
mainframe”  on  the  I/O  space. 

Bob  Beauchamp,  Vice  President 
of  Strategic  Marketing  and 
Corporate  Development  for  BMC 
Software,  agrees.  “The  pervasiveness 
of  the  i960  chip  in  the  Windows  NT 
and  NetWare  environments,  com¬ 
bined  with  BMC  Software's 
PATROL  technology,  will  empower 


customers  with  unprecedented  man¬ 
agement  and  monitoring  capabilities 
from  the  application  to  the  mother¬ 
board.” 

Clearly,  the  ability  to  gather  sta¬ 
tistics  regarding  I/O  is  a  great  step 
forward.  The  PATROL  Application 
Management  Suite  completes  the 
picture  by  correlating  I/O  statistics 
with  the  applications  that  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  I2O  components  or  sub-sys¬ 
tem.  This  allows  unprecedented 
optimization  capabilities,  such  as 
automated  load  balancing,  cache 
reallocation,  and  the  rerouting  of 
network  traffic.  All  of  these  capabil¬ 
ities  can  be  performed  on  demand 
and  are  based  on  the  performance 
requirements  of  the  applications. 


Currently,  no  two  vendors  come  as 
close  as  Intel  and  BMC  Software  in 
providing  this  comprehensive 
approach  to  I/O  processing  and 
manageability. 

“We’ve  moved  into  a  new  para¬ 
digm  where  I/O  is  as  important  as 
the  central  CPU  technology,”  states 
Steinberg.  “This  shift  will  allow 
BMC  to  proliferate  its  management 
product  line  in  the  open  systems 
environment.  Pairing  Intel  I/O  tech¬ 
nology  with  PATROL  is  just  the 
very  beginning.  It’s  the  first  product 
of  many,  as  this  new  I/O-centered 
technology  emerges  into  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  and  we  think  it’s  going  to 
be  an  exciting  ride.” 


Intel 


PATROL 


Corp.  is  integrating 
PATROL • 
management 

technology  into  the  i960RP 
I/O  processor  in  order  to 
provide  the  direct  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  for  I/O  subsystems 
customers  are  asking  for. 


Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 
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©1997  Intersystems  Corporation.  InterSystems  Cache  is  a  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation.  Other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  vendors 


RDBMS  promised  you  the  moon. 

And  the  sun.  And  the  stars.  But  now  you're  finding  that  your  relational  database  acts  like  a  big  black  hole.  Struggle  no  more.  You  can  now  develop  transactional  applications 
without  the  limitations  of  relational  technology.  With  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  from  InterSystems.  Cache  provides  the  performance  and  scalability  needed  for 
complex  transaction  processing.  Unlike  "object-relational"  products  that  layer  objects  onto  a  relational  database  engine.  Cache  incorporates  a  lightning-fast  transactional 
multidimensional  data  model  and  advanced  object  technology.  In  addition,  even  in  backward  compatibility  mode  with  SQL  for  legacy  applications,  Cache  achieves  a  several- 
fold  improvement  in  performance  and  scalability.  Now  is  the  time  for  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  available  for  GUI  and  Web-based  applications  on  Windows  95  and 
NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.intersys.com. 


InterSystems 


Post-Relational  Database. 

New  Dimensions  of  Transactional  Performance. 


(www.computerworld.com)  December  15,  1997  Computerwor'd 
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ACCLAIM  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Acclaim  2032  and  2016 
EtherWAN  Switches. 

According  to  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  2032  is  a  stackable  routing 
switch  with  32  ports  of  10/100  Ethernet 
capacity  and  a  built-in  wide-area  network 
interface  for  frame  relay  or  Asynchro¬ 
nous  Transfer  Mode.  The  2032  also  pro¬ 
vides  link  aggregation  of  up  to  eight 
ports  to  create  a  “fat  pipe.” 

The  2016  is  a  16-port  Ethernet  work¬ 
group  switch  with  10/100M  bit/sec.  wire 
speeds.  It  can  be  used  with  a  one-port 
Gigabit  Ethernet  uplink  module. 

The  2032  costs  $9,575,  and  the  2016 
costs  $4,795. 

Acclaim  Communications 
(408)  879-3100 
www.acclaim.com 


0  P  u  C  T  S 


while  subscribing  to  a  single  IP  address. 
The  device  supports  a  range  of  ISDN  in¬ 
terfaces  and  the  ISDN  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face. 

The  Prestige  1001H  costs  $499. 

Zyxel  Communications 
(714)  693-0804 
www.zyxel.com 


STAMPEDE  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Remote  Office  Gold  5.0,  remote 
node/remote  control  software  that  now 
supports  Windows  NT  clients. 

Officials  at  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  compa¬ 
ny  said  the  remote  dial-in  software  oper¬ 
ates  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  NT  Remote 
Access  Servers  as  well  as  all  third-party 
communications  servers  that  comply 
with  the  Point-to-Point  Protocol. 

It  also  provides  mobile  and  remote 


Advertisement 


users  with  point-and-click  access  to  cor¬ 
porate  networks  and  includes  client  soft¬ 
ware  for  controlling  local  or  remote 
workstations.  Corporate  telephone  books 
and  Post  Office  Protocol  lists  have  been 
incorporated. 

Standard  licenses  are  sold  in  10-user 
increments  at  $54.95  per  user. 

Stampede  Technologies 

(937-291-5035 

www.stampede.com 


Smooth  Transitions 

Louis  Poulsen  &  Co.  smoothes  their  transition  to  SAP  R/3  and 


JAYCOR  NETWORKS,  INC.  has  announced 
the  FCI-1063-CM  and  the  FCI-1063-OM, 
two  FibreStar  PCI-to-Fibre  Channel 
adapters  with  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Solaris  device  drivers. 

Officials  at  the  San  Diego  company 
said  the  adapters  let  users  of  Sun’s  Ultra 
30  desktop  workstations,  which  use  a  Pe¬ 
ripheral  Component  Interconnect  (PCI) 
bus  and  the  Solaris  operating  system,  ac¬ 
cess  Fibre  Channel  peripheral  devices. 
The  Solaris  device  driver  on  the  adapters 
is  compatible  with  SCSI  and  TCP/IP. 
Each  adapter  fits  into  a  single  PCI  board 
slot. 

The  FCI-1063-CM  has  a  copper  inter¬ 
face  and  costs  $1,995.  The  FCI-1063-OM 
has  an  optical  interface  and  costs  $2,730. 

Jaycor  Networks 
(619)  535-3121 
www.jni.com 

FORE  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  announced  the 
TS-2800,  a  Token  Ring  switch  that  pro¬ 
vides  Token  Ring  LANs  with  a  direct 
connection  to  an  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  (ATM)  network. 

According  to  the  Warrendale,  Pa., 
company,  the  switch  has  an  eight-slot 
chassis  and  a  four-port  Token  Ring  mod¬ 
ule.  It  uses  “store  and  forward”  switch¬ 
ing  and  has  dual  ATM  uplinks,  so  a 
Token  Ring  LAN  will  remain  up  should 
a  path  to  the  ATM  network  fail.  Load¬ 
sharing  capability  and  redundant  power 
supplies  are  also  included. 

Pricing  for  the  switch  starts  at 
$10,995. 

Fore  Systems 
(412)  742-4444 
www.fore.com 

ZYXEL  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Prestige  100IH,  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network  (ISDN) 
hub  and  router. 

According  to  the  Anaheim,  Calif., 
company,  the  hub/router  combines 
ISDN  routing  for  Internet  and  remote 
access  connectivity  with  a  four-port 
ioBase-T  hub. 

It  features  single-user  account  capabil¬ 
ity  that  lets  an  unlimited  number  of 
users  access  the  Internet  simultaneously 


open  systems  with  PATROL 


Denmark’s  Louis  Poulsen  & 
Co.  A/S  is  known  interna¬ 
tionally  as  the  manufacturer 
of  the  world-famous  PH 
lamps,  and  as  sellers  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  Louis  Poulsen  has 
its  production  wing  based  in 
Denmark,  but  sales  and  distribution 
offices  are  spread  around  the  world 
on  four  continents.  Consequently,  it 
is  a  company  with  simultaneous 
requirements  for  advanced  produc¬ 
tion  management,  effective  logistics, 
and  continuous  budget  control 
across  a  geographically  distributed 
environment. 

To  more  effectively  meet  these 
requirements,  Louis  Poulsen  decided 
to  move  their  IT  operations  from  an 
IBM  mainframe  system  to  an  SAP 
R/3  solution  running  on  IBM 
RS/6000  hardware  with  the  Informix 
RDBMS. 

The  benefit  is  obvious  when  the 
entire  system  is  running  smoothly  - 
no  matter  where  in  the  world 
requests  come  from,  everyone 
receives  up-to-date  and  exact  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  when  things  are 
not  running  smoothly,  the  problems 
are  also  obvious. 

Louis  Poulsen  realized  they  could 
more  effectively  utilize  client/server 
solutions  if  they  made  automated 
management  part  of  their  overall 
management  strategy.  Their  first 
step  was  to  introduce  the  IBM 
NetView  product  for  management 
of  their  network  environment.  The 
next  step  was  to  incorporate  auto¬ 
mated  application  and  database 
management  through  the 
PATROL®  Management  Suite  of 
products  from  BMC  Software. 

Peter  Jacobsen,  manager  of  IT 
operations  states  that,  “without  a 
doubt,  automated  monitoring  of  the 
Informix  database,  especially  the 
PATROL  features  that  help  ensure 
log  files  do  not  overflow,  has  helped 
avoid  a  number  of  situations  that 
would  otherwise  have  resulted  in  an 
outage.” 


When  BMC  Software  announced 
in  1996  a  PATROL  Knowledge 
Module  that  would  proactively  man¬ 
age  SAP  R/3,  it  was  an  easy  decision 
for  Louis  Poulsen  to  trial  the  prod¬ 
uct.  “SAP  R/3  comes  with  a  systems 
management  tool  called  CCMS,” 
says  Jacobsen,  “but  to  use  it  you 
need  manual  interaction.  PATROL 
gave  us  the  ability  to  automatically 
monitor  relevant  R/3  parameters 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  presented  to  us 
in  context  with  other  information 
from  PATROL  about  our  data¬ 
bases  and  platforms.  With  PATROL, 
we  get  a  complete  overview  about 
how  our  application  environment  is 
operating.” 

Through  PATROL,  Louis 
Poulsen  learned  of  a  number  of 
important  parameters  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  environment  that  could  be 


monitored  and  tuned  to  support 
higher  application  availability  and 
improve  performance  -  parameters 
they  didn’t  even  know  the  existence 
of  before  PATROL.  Now,  at  any 
lime,  they  have  instant  access  to  this 
important  information.  Says 
Jacobsen,  “With  PATROL,  we  have 
a  tool  that  allows  us  to  drill  deep 
into  our  systems,  applications  and 
databases  for  information.  Plus. 
PATROL  lets  us  know  if  changes  we 
are  making  in  one  area  of  our  envi¬ 
ronment  will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  other  areas.  There  are  still  many 
things  we  have  to  learn  about 
PATROL,  but  we  definitely  know  it 
is  necessary  for  future  management 
and  tuning  of  the  system  as  well 
as  our  insurance  for  keeping  up 
with  the  end  users’  demands  for 
availability.” 


“SAP 


PATROL 


believes  that  PATROL ® 
currently  offers  one  of  the 
leading  solutions 
M  for  in-depth  moni- 

mk  r  toring  and  management  of  R/3.  It 
is  important  that  our  customers 
have  management  tools  like 
PATROL  that  can  ensure  optimal 

performance  and  high  availability.  55 

Dr.  Arnold  Niedermaier, 

Technology  Marketing 
SAP  AG 

Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 
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Marketing 


Created  data 
warehouse  the 

size  of  Jupiter. 
Data  feels  just 
as  far  away. 


www.ibm.com/storage/access 


Now,  there’s  a  faster  way  to  bring 
people  and  their  data  together. 


(  Presenting  IBM  Serial  Storage  Systems) 

Today,  everyone  everywhere  in  your 
enterprise  needs  immediate  access 
to  crucial  data.  Welcome  to  the  fast- 
paced  world  of  e-business™ 

With  the  proven  performance 
of  IBM  Serial  Storage  Systems,  you 
have  a  way  to  give  it  to  them.  And, 
you’ll  be  helping  your  company  get 
more  out  of  critical  applications  like 
data  warehousing,  data  mining  and 
transaction  processing. 

IBM  Serial  Storage  Systems  use 
Serial  Storage  Architecture  (an  ANSI 
standard  interface)  to  significantly 
outperform  traditional  SCSI  disk 
systems.  A  two-way  loop  handles 
both  inbound  and  outbound  data 
streams  simultaneously. 

These  open  disk  systems  are 
designed  to  connect  to  UNIX®  and 
NT  servers,  like  HR  Sun,  DEC, 

Compaq  and  IBM.  And  as  your 
storage  needs  grow,  capacity  can 
be  increased  without  taking  your 
systems  offline. 

Visit  www.ibm.com/storage/ 
access  to  find  out  how  your  data 
can  move  as  fast  as  your  business. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet 


Enterprise  Management  Software 


Over  1,000  major  industrial 
sector  companies  have  chosen 
BPCS  Client/Server  v.6 
over  the  competition. 

Why? 

Three  simple  reasons: 

1)  The  fastest  time-to- 
benefit  in  the  industry 

2)  Killer  enterprise 
technology 

3)  Unmatched 
global  support 

Call  1-800-SSA  BPCS  or 
visit  us  at  www.ssax.com 


SSA 


The  Best  Way  Forward 


(www.computerworld.com)  December  15.  1997  Computerworld 
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Databases  *  Development  ♦  Operating  Systems 


Briefs 


DATA  VAULTS 


Where  is  your  information? 

Microsoft  SOL  Informix 


32% 


*  Includes  mainframe  and 
client/database  server 

Base:  60  Fortune  1,000  companies 

Source:  Forrester  Research.  Inc., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Database  modeling _ 

Logic  Works,  Inc.  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  has  announced  soft¬ 
ware  for  modeling  databases 
that  mix  object  and  relational 
technologies.  OR-Compass 
provides  native  modeling 
support  for  object-enabled 
databases  from  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.  and 
IBM,  Logic  Works  officials 
said.  It  includes  a  set  of 
design  wizards,  iterative  mod¬ 
eling  capabilities  and  a  link  to 
Logic  Works’  Erwin  relational 
modeling  software.  The  prod¬ 
uct  will  ship  next  month. 
Prices  start  at  $2,495. 

Bridging  the  divide 

Candle  Corp.  in  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca,  Calif.,  plans  to  boost  its 
upcoming  Roma  product  with 
Roma  Auto  Bridge,  a  tool  that 
lets  applications  use  middle¬ 
ware  packages  from  IBM  and 
Microsoft  Corp.  at  the  same 
time.  Roma  Auto  Bridge, 
which  is  expected  to  begin 
beta  testing  next  month,  will 
integrate  the  two  environ¬ 
ments  even  further. 

Web  service  app _ 

Silknet  Software,  Inc.  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  version  of 
its  World  Wide  Web-based 
customer  service  software. 
EService  98  was  designed  to 
work  with  large  help  desk 
software  packages  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  workflow  engine  de¬ 
signed  as  a  Web  application. 
Pricing  starts  at  $150,000. 


•  Benefits  extranet  allows  natural  queries 

Amex  to  users:  Speak  English 


By  Craig  Stedman 

the  strategy  taken  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Co.’s  retirement 
services  unit  on  a  new  data 
analysis  application  for  its  cor¬ 
porate  clients  boils  down  to  two 
words:  plain  speaking. 

Amex  wanted  to  hook  up  cus¬ 
tomers  to  an  extranet  so  they 
could  do  online  analysis  of  the 
$16  billion  worth  of  4or(k) 
plans  it  manages.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  didn’t  want  to  intimidate 
benefits  administrators  and 
retirement  plan  managers  with 
heavy-duty  technology. 

Its  answer  was  natural  lan¬ 
guage  query  software,  which 
lets  users  write  questions  in 
plain  English  instead  of  build¬ 
ing  database  queries  by  search¬ 
ing  through  menus  for  the  data 
elements  they  need. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED 

Point-and-click  query  tools 
require  a  basic  understanding 
of  data  structures,  said  Bob  Pro- 
caccini,  director  of  strategic 
technology  development  at 
American  Express  Retirement 
Services  in  Minneapolis.  “But 
with  this,  you  type  a  question, 
and  more  often  than  not  you 
Amex,  page  60 


Cross-platform 
issues  covered 
in  Mac  Office  98 


By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


Microsoft  corp.’s  Office  98 
Macintosh  Edition  will  let  Mac¬ 
intosh  users  edit  and  read  files 
they  haven’t  been  able  to  use 
since  the  introduction  of  Office 
97  for  Windows  95,  including 
attachments  to  electronic-mail 
messages,  officials  said. 

During  a  _ 

recent  demon¬ 
stration  of  the 
beta,  the  new 
suite  looked 
virtually  the 
same  as  its 
Windows  95 
counterpart. 

Office  98 
for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  offers  the 
same  flat-but¬ 
ton  user  inter¬ 
face,  and  com¬ 
mands  and  functions  that  are 
similar  to  the  Windows  95 
suite.  The  new  suite  also  offers 
the  same  background  spelling 
and  grammar  checking,  table 
drawing  and  interactive  helper, 
called  Office  Assistant. 

With  Word,  Excel  and  Power¬ 
Point  also  supporting  Visual 
Office  98,  page  60 


"We're  always 
excited  when 
we  can  achieve 
parity  with 
the  PC  side." 

-  Russ  Chapman, 

The  Jack  Morton  Co. 


Suite  comes  to  aid  of  online  help 

►  Blue  Sky  seeks  to  bridge  HTML/Windows  gap 


review >  Outlook  98 

Beta  is  a  big 
improvement 

By  Howard  Millman 

MICROSOFT  CORP.’S  Outlook  98 
makes  Promethean  strides  to¬ 
ward  compensating  for  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  its  predecessor, 
which  shipped  with  Office  97. 

The  new  version,  now  in 
beta  testing  and  scheduled  for 
release  in  the  second  quarter 
next  year,  offers  significantly 
improved  integration  among  its 
contact  management,  schedul¬ 
ing,  calendaring,  electronic-mail 
and  Internet  tools. 

Top  honors  among  dozens  of 
enhancements  goes  to  its  intu¬ 
itive  “Outlook  Today,”  an  intelli- 
Outlook  98,  page  60 


By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


in  the  ongoing  clash  be¬ 
tween  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  for  the  desktop  browser 
market,  not  even  the  application 
developers’  help  formats  have 
been  left  untouched. 

Microsoft  is  pushing  its 
HTML  Help,  while  Netscape  ad¬ 
vocates  its  NetHelp2  technology. 
Neither  help  format  works  on 
the  other  browser.  And  develop¬ 
ers  need  to  consider  continuing 
to  support  the  Windows  95- 
native  WinHelp  format. 

To  help  sort  out  those  issues, 
Blue  Sky  Software  Corp.  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  has  released  Win- 
Help  Office,  which  supports  the 


two  emerging  Hypertext  Mark¬ 
up  Language  (HTML)  standards 
and  the  existing  Windows  help 
format. 

WinHelp  includes  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  RoboHelp  5.0  to  create 
NetHelp  and  WinHelp  formats. 


RoboHelp  5.0  is  an  add-in  to 
Microsoft  Word  97  that  lets 
users  create  WinHelp,  HTML 
Help  and  NetHelp  files  from 
the  same  Word  document. 

Blue  Sky  also  has  introduced 
a  WYSIWYG  editor  called  Robo- 
HTML  1.0  solely  to  edit  HTML 
Blue  Sky,  page  60 


HELP!  I  NEED  A  STANDARD 


A  comparison  of  the  various  help 


Format 


Requires/supports 


IUI  IIICU3 


WinHelp  Supported  on  16-  and  32-bit  Windows 
platforms.  The  current  standard. 

HTML  Help  Requires  Internet  Explorer  or  a  free  display 
engine  provided  by  Microsoft.  Will  support 
Windows,  Macintosh  and  some  Unix 
operating  systems. 


NetHelp 


Requires  Navigator  4  or  later 


CLC  700S 


r 

_ _ 

for  your  network  is  as  easy  as 


;  -  >  •  : 

•  . 


you  to  high-quality,  network-compatible  color  for  your  office. 
And  you’ll  see  how  simple  and  productive  network-compatible  color  can 
be  with  a  Canon  Color  Laser  Copier/Printer. 

With  the  CLC  320  and  a  ColorPASS  320  Controller,  for  example;; 
network  users  can  easily  produce  continuous  tone  images  up  to 
1 1"  x  1 7"  at  5  pages  per  minute. 

The  CLC  700  Series  and  CLC  800S  simplify  higher  volume  demand 
with  such  productive  features  as  a  print  speed  of  7  pages  per  minute 
and  a  2,050-sheet  paper  capacity. 

And  with  its  Automatic  Duplexing  capabilities,  the  CLC  800S  makes 
even  the  most  complex  network  jobs  quick  and  effortless. 

In  fact,  whatever  the  network,  whatever  the  source,  however  your 
volume  demands  change,  we  can  make  the  reality  of  Canon  laser  color 
a  reality  for  your  business.  After  all,  we’ve  been  number  one  in  laser 
color  in  the  U.S.  for  ten  years.* 

To  find  out  more,  call  1 -800-OK-CANON  anytime.  Or  visit  us 
on  the  Web  at  www.usa.canon.com.  You  can  have  high-quality 
color.  Count  on  it. 

Canon  Laser  Color.  Its  only  competition  is  reality. 

CLC  800S 
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REVIEWS  Outlook  98 

Beta  shows  improvement 


CON TINUED  FROKLPAGE  5 2_ 


gent  day-at-a-glance  global  plan¬ 
ning  tool.  The  tool  has  a  Hyper¬ 
text  Markup  Language  (HTML) 
interface,  complete  with  hyper¬ 
links.  It  displays  an  entire  day’s 
calendar,  pending  E-mail  and  a 
task  list,  all  logically  arranged  on 
a  single  screen.  A  mouse  click 
drills  down  to  expose  detail. 

This  advanced  messaging  and 


Outlook  98  is  best  suited  for  corporate 
users  who  need  to  manage  large  volumes  of 
E-mail  and  fax  messages 


collaboration  package  is  best 
suited  for  corporate  users  who 
need  to  manage  large  volumes 
of  E-mail  and  fax  messages  and 
those  who  participate  in  compa¬ 
nywide  calendaring. 

Its  modest  project  manage¬ 
ment  features  simplify  planning 
and  managing  appointments 
and  to-do  lists. 


I  tested  an  early  beta  release 
of  Outlook  98  on  a  Windows  95 
machine;  a  second  beta  is 
scheduled  for  this  month.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  offer  a  free  upgrade 
to  registered  Office  97  and  Out¬ 
look  97  users  but  hasn’t  set  a 
purchase  price. 

Outlook  98  expands  its  sup¬ 
port  of  Internet  messaging, 
directory  and  securi¬ 
ty  standards.  They 
include  Post  Office 
Protocol  3/ Simple 
Mail  Transfer  Proto¬ 
col,  Internet  Mes¬ 
sage  Access  Protocol 
4  and  Lightweight 
Directory  Access 
Protocol.  Secure/ 
MIME  support  safe¬ 
guards  E-mail  con¬ 
tent  by  providing 
digital  signature  and 
encryption  capabili¬ 
ties.  Outlook  also 
lets  you  share  your 
“free/busy  schedule” 
with  other  Internet  users  once 
you  give  them  the  uniform  re¬ 
source  locator  for  your  sched¬ 
ule. 

VCard  support  automates  the 
exchange  of  contact  information 
such  as  telephone  numbers  and 
addresses.  Users  can  drag  and 
drop  VCards  they  receive  via 
E-mail  on  to  their  contacts  fold- 


mmsm 


er  to  automatically  create  a  list¬ 
ing. 

Outlook’s  NetMeeting  tele¬ 
conferencing  capability  lets 
users  schedule  a  teleconfer¬ 
ence.  When  the  appointed 
time  arrives,  NetMeeting 
launches  and  automatically 
connects  you  to  the  other  par¬ 
ticipants. 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Outlook  98 

MICROSOFT 
CORP. 

Redmond,  Wash. 
www.microsoji.com 

Price:  Not  available 


OTHER  FEATURES 

Other  new  or  substantially  im¬ 
proved  features  let  you  color- 
code  E-mail  to  highlight  mail 
received  from  important  ad¬ 
dresses.  You  can  likewise  flag 
messages  so  they  generate  a  re¬ 
minder  for  you  to  follow  up. 

You  also  can  control  how  you 
view  your  pending  E-mail.  For 
example,  autosummary  displays 
a  two-line  peek  at  each  mes¬ 
sage.  A  previewing  function  can 
display  a  complete  message  in  a 
frame  instead  of  a  full  screen. 

Many  users  will  appreciate 
the  ability  to  drag  and  drop 
messages  directly  into  their  cal¬ 
endar,  converting  them  into  ap¬ 
pointments  or  reminders. 

A  new  junk-mail  filter  system 
can  help  keep  your  in-box 
spam-free,  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  given  Outlook’s  support  for 
graphics-rich  HTML  formatted 
E-mail. 

Outlook  will  work  competent¬ 
ly  with  dial-up  connections  and 
across  a  LAN. 

But  when  it’s  used  as  a  client 
for  Microsoft’s  Exchange  Server, 
it  offers  more  collaborative  com¬ 
puting  features  such  as  building 


Grade:  A-  (assuming  it 
delivers  on  rich  features 
promised  by  the  beta) 

Pros:  Tightly  integrates 
E-mail  and  fax  with 
calendaring,  scheduling 
and  contact  management. 

Cons:  Most  advanced 
features  may  work  only 
with  Exchange  Server 

custom  workflow  routing  and 
tracking  rules. 

Added  functionality  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  ability  to  delegate  file 
read/write/modify  authority  to 
public  files  in  your  shared  work¬ 
group. 

And  it  appears  that  Microsoft, 
to  its  credit,  has  redesigned 
Outlook  so  users  get  about  the 
same  benefits  regardless  of 
which  browser  they  use, 
Microsoft’s  Internet  Explorer 
or  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.’s  Navigator.  □ 

Millman  operates  Data  System 
Service  Group  LLC,  a  vendor-in- 
dependent  consultancy  in  Croton, 
N.Y.  He  can  be  reached  at 
hmillman@ibm.  net. 


Mac  Office  98 
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Basic  for  Applications,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  said  the  new  suite  allows 
application  macros  written  on 
the  Windows  side  to  be  used  on 
the  Macintosh  side. 

Although  the  Windows  and 
Macintosh  products  appear  sim¬ 
ilar,  Microsoft  officials  said  they 
wanted  to  make  the  suite  fit 
Macintosh  user  aesthetics  —  a 
sensibility  critics  said  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  last  version  of  Office. 
So  the  new  suite  features  appro¬ 
priate  colors  and  shapes  of  dia¬ 
log  boxes. 

“I’m  very  excited  about  it," 
said  Russ  Chapman,  director  of 
information  systems  at  The  Jack 
Morton  Co.,  a  communications 
company  in  Boston.  Chapman 
said  his  staff  more  often  is 
forced  to  interact  with  docu¬ 
ments  written  on  the  Windows 
platform  that  they  can’t  convert 
even  with  the  most  recent  filters. 

“We’re  always  excited  when 
we  can  achieve  parity  with  the 

. 


PC  side.  If  Microsoft  is  true  to 
its  word  and  its  agreement  with 
Apple  to  release  simultaneous 
versions,  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  us,”  Chapman  said. 

Mike  Anderson,  division  in¬ 
formation  technology  director  at 
the  electromagnetic  division  of 
TRW,  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
said  some  divisions  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  delaying  installation  of 
the  latest  Windows  version  un¬ 
til  the  Macintosh  office  version 
is  available. 

Though  Microsoft  officials 
said  end  users  should  be  able  to 
use  either  application  without 
much  retraining,  Anderson  said 
that  wasn’t  much  of  an  issue  for 
his  division  because  nearly  all  its 
seats  are  Macintosh. 

Analyst  Tim  Bajarin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Creative  Strategies  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  said  the  new 
version,  due  this  winter,  recon¬ 
firms  Microsoft’s  commitment 
to  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.  The  two  his¬ 
torical  enemies  buried  the 
hatchet  earlier  this  year  when 
Microsoft  said  it  would  invest 
$150  million  in  Apple.  □ 


Blue  Sky 
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Help  files.  Gordon  Varney, 
senior  information  manager  at 
Descartes  Systems  Group,  Inc., 
an  independant  software  vendor 
in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  said  his 
company  chose  HTML  Help 
over  NetHelp  because  it  wasn’t 
living  in  a  browser  environ¬ 
ment. 

STANDARDS 

Varney  said  Descartes  also 
decided  to  develop  for  HTML 
Help  instead  of  WinHelp  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  stated  standard  of 
Microsoft  for  the  future. 

Although  Microsoft  said  it 
will  no  longer  develop  for  Win- 
Help,  it  has  pledged  to  support 
it  in  Windows  98  and  Windows 
NT  5.0. 

Varney  said  the  fixed  audi¬ 
ence  also  helped  to  persuade 
the  company  to  develop  in 
HTML  Help.  “We  have  some 
control  over  our  audience,”  he 
said.  Users  of  Descartes’  appli¬ 


cation  will  be  in  a  32-bit  Win¬ 
dows  environment  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Internet  Explorer  al¬ 
ready  loaded. 

Descartes  chose  RoboHTML 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  product  on  the 
market,  Varney  said. 

“I  was  really  pleased.  It 
worked  right  off  the  bat,”  he 
said. 

John  Harter,  a  technical 
writer  at  SBS  Technologies,  Inc. 
in  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  said  he  ap¬ 
preciated  the  WYSIWYG  inter¬ 
face  of  RoboHTML. 

“I  personally  feel  people  are 
going  to  move  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  away  from  WinHelp.  I 
think  the  world  is  moving  to¬ 
ward  HTML  Help,”  he  said. 

John  Dunkle,  president  of 
Workgroup  Strategic  Services, 
Inc.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  said 
it  isn’t  clear  which  HTML  help 
system  will  succeed,  although 
the  rival  systems  “will  probably 
have  to  converge.” 

WinHelp  Office  costs  $699 
and  includes  RoboHelp  5.0  and 
RoboHTML,  plus  16  help  au¬ 
thoring  tools.  □ 


Amex 
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get  an  answer,”  he  said. 

And  if  the  natural  language 
software  doesn’t  understand 
what  a  user  is  asking,  it  will 
suggest  different  wording  that 
can  be  used  to  tweak  the  query, 
Procaccini  said. 

Natural  language  querying  “is 
just  a  trickle”  in  the  data  analy¬ 
sis  pipeline  now,  said  Wayne 
Eckerson,  an  analyst  at  Patricia 
Seybold  Group  in  Boston.  But 
the  software’s  ease  of  use  could 
help  broaden  its  appeal  as  more 
companies  use  the  World  Wide 
Web  to  open  up  data  warehous¬ 
es  to  customers,  he  added. 

And  the  technology  is  start¬ 
ing  to  become  more  main¬ 
stream.  For  example,  Microsoft 
Corp.  built  support  for  English- 
based  querying  into  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition  of  its  SQL  Server 
database  that  is  being  released 
this  month. 

Amex  tried  previously  to  get 
its  4or(k)  clients  to  use  a  stan¬ 
dard  query  tool.  But  Todd  Wold, 
marketing  manager  at  the  re¬ 
tirement  services  unit,  said 
only  a  small  number  of  Amex’s 
360  corporate  clients  braved 
that  software.  The  software 
didn’t  work  on  a  Web  browser 
and  required  that  data  be  down¬ 
loaded  to  PCs. 

EXTRANET  WIZARDRY 

For  the  ExpressLink  extranet, 
Amex  turned  to  English  Wizard, 
a  natural  language  tool  from 
Linguistic  Technology  Corp.  in 
Littleton,  Mass.  The  extranet 
went  live  last  spring  and  is  be¬ 
ing  run  by  about  60  external 
users.  Wold  said.  To  cover  its 
costs,  Amex  charges  clients 
$2,500  up  front,  plus  a  $1,500 
annual  support  fee. 

Don  Mengel  used  Express- 
Link  while  working  as  40i(k) 
plan  administrator  at  Carlson 
Cos.’  corporate  operations  in 
Minneapolis.  English  querying 
was  a  bit  slow  and  cumbersome 
for  Mengel,  who  had  mastered 
the  standard  query  software  that 
Amex  offered  before. 

“But  for  someone  who  hasn’t 
been  exposed  to  query  tools  yet, 
this  is  much  more  user-friend¬ 
ly,”  Mengel  said.  “I  think  the 
old  system  scared  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  away."  He  was  transferred 
last  month  to  a  new  job  at  Carl¬ 
son’s  T.G.I.  Friday’s  restaurant 
chain. 

The  query  tool  isn’t  all  there 
is  to  ExpressLink.  Users  also 
can  read  monthly  reports  on¬ 
line,  check  call  center  statistics 
and  send  electronic  mail  to 
their  account  managers.  □ 
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Search  for  black  gold 


►  Amoco  installs  Fibre  Channel  network  to  step  up  hunt  for  oil  deposits 


Scimitar  gets  upgrade 

Sutmyn  Storage  Corp.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  this  week 
will  announce  upgrades  to  its 
Scimitar  virtual  tape  systems, 
adding  disk  cache  and  chan¬ 
nel  attachments.  Virtual  tape 
uses  disk  arrays  to  cache  data 
and  then  fill  tape  cartridges 
so  all  the  tape  cassettes  in  a 
library  are  filled.  Sutmyn  will 
expand  the  disk  cache  from 
100G  bytes  to  500C  bytes  by 
January  and  up  to  1.51  bytes 
by  late  next  year. 

Backup  AS/400  deal 

IBM  is  slashing  the  price  of 
its  network  connection  tech¬ 
nology  when  a  new  AS/400E 
is  used  as  a  hot  backup  sys¬ 
tem  for  high-availability  appli¬ 
cations.  The  price  cut  comes 
as  a  $3,500  rebate  through 
year’s  end  on  IBM’s  Optic- 
Connect  or  alternative  tech¬ 
nology. 

Notebook  price  cuts 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  in 
Round  Rock,  Texas,  has  cut 
prices  on  some  notebook  PC 
models.  For  example,  the 
price  of  an  Inspiron  3000 
notebook,  with  a  233-MHz 
MMX  processor,  a  13.3-in. 
active-matrix  display  and  a 
2.iC-byte  hard  drive,  was  cut 
from  $3,799  to  $3,399.  The 
Latitude  CP,  with  233-MHz 
Pentium  MMX  processor,  a 
13.3-in.  active-matrix  display,  a 
3.2C-byte  hard  drive  and  32M 
bytes  of  RAM,  costs  $4,199, 
down  from  $4,699. 


MAINFRAMES  GROW 


Future  mainframe  MIPS 

purchases  will  come  from 

the  following  areas,  in  order 
of  revenue  generation: 

I  Legacy  application 
growth 

I  New  S/390  applications 

I  Year  2000  and  European 
currency  conversion 

I  Alternate  platform 
support 

I  Unix  consolidation 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


By  Tim  Ouellette 


amoco  corp.  is  counting  on 
new  Fibre  Channel  technology 
to  help  speed  up  its  search  for 
oil  reserves  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  The  petroleum  giant  has 
installed  a  Fibre  Channel-based 
network  to  improve  the  way 

NT  storage 
options 
open  up 

By  Tim  Ouellette 

as  companies  push  Windows 
NT  beyond  departmental  levels, 
storage  vendors  are  following 
suit. 

Two  new  disk  and  tape  prod¬ 
ucts  hit  the  street  last  week 
for  users  who  want  to  consoli¬ 
date  storage  from  multiple  Win¬ 
dows  NT  servers  to  one  storage 
platform. 

The  benefit:  Users  betting 
their  business  on  NT  applica¬ 
tions  will  want  to  support  that 
growing  data  load  with  main- 

NT  storage,  page  63 


huge  seismic  data  models  are 
accessed  by  geologists  at  its  Off¬ 
shore  Business  Unit  in  New 
Orleans,  said  Amoco  technical 
consultant  Delbert  Johnson. 

The  result  could  be  a  faster 
turnaround  in  finding  petro¬ 
leum  deposits  suitable  for 
extraction  without  disrupting 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

a  handful  of  third-party  tools 
could  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
hardware  capacity  planning  and 
performance  management  in 
enterprise  Windows  NT  envi¬ 
ronments. 

For  example,  Oakland,  Calif.- 
based  Bluecurve,  Inc.  last  week 
released  an  upgrade  of  its 
Dynameasure  software,  which 
lets  administrators  proactively 
stress-test  their  Microsoft  Corp. 
Exchange  messaging  environ¬ 
ments  for  bandwidth,  capacity 
and  other  bottlenecks. 

The  software  lets  administra¬ 
tors  simulate  actual  electronic- 
mail  transactions  and  network 
traffic  to  figure  out  issues 
related  to  throughput,  server 
response  times  and  utilization 
of  hardware  components  such 


existing  operations.  The  goal  is 
to  get  oil  to  market  ahead  of 
Amoco’s  competitors. 

Fibre  Channel  is  an  intercon¬ 
nect  protocol  between  comput¬ 
er  devices  that  lets  users  get 
around  the  current  cabling 
length,  device  and  performance 
Fibre  Channel,  page  63 


as  the  CPU,  disk  or  network. 

Capacity  and  performance 
management  tools  such  as 
Dynameasure  have  been  avail¬ 
able  for  years  for  the  main¬ 
frame  and  Unix. 

But  they  are  still  relatively 
new  in  the  Windows  NT  server 
space. 

Apart  from  Bluecurve,  other 
vendors  that  offer  performance 
management  software  for  Win- 


Power 
Computing 
bows  out 

►  Macintosh  clone 
users  see  less  choice , 
higher  prices  ahead 

By  Kim  Girard 


AS  POWER  COMPUTING  CORP. 

phases  out  the  last  of  its  Macin¬ 
tosh  clone  stock  and  ponders  its 
future,  users  say  they  will  miss 
the  company’s  high-quality 
machines  at  below-Apple  prices. 

“I  was  sad  to  see  the  clones 
go,”  said  David  Harden,  infor¬ 
mation  systems  manager  at  the 
Union  Democrat  newspaper  in 
Sonora,  Calif.  “I  had  switched 
over  to  Power  Computing. 
They’d  become  our  standard, 
and  they  were  the  best  buy  for 
the  dollar." 

Harden  said  the  Power  Com¬ 
puting  desktops  were  easier  to 
configure  and  “much  more  logi¬ 
cal”  than  Macintoshes  made  by 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  in  Cuper¬ 
tino,  Calif. 

Power  Computing,  page  63 


dows  NT  include  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  BGS  Systems,  Inc.; 
Landmark  Systems  Corp.  in 
Vienna,  Va.;  Candle  Corp.  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  Tivoli  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas;  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

“A  lot  of  corporations  have 
been  able  to  successfully  install 
and  deploy  Windows  NT,  but 
Tools,  page  63 


Third-party  tools  ease  hardware  management 


Bluecurve's  Dynameasure  2.0  can  help  answer 
questions  related  to: 

Throughput:  What  is  the  overall  processing  capacity? 

Response  time:  How  does  it  change  with  workload/number 
of  users? 

Utilization:  Which  hardware  component  -  CPU,  disk  or 
network  -  is  creating  a  bottleneck? 


MICRON™  NetFRAME®  SERVERS.  THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN. 
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NetFRAME  NF9008 


Single  Intel  200MHz  Pentium*  Pro  processor,  512K  cache 
128MB  RAM 

1x8.7GB  Ultra- Wide  SCSI-3  hard  drive 
1  hot  swap/hot  add  Ethernet  10/100MB/s  PCI 
1  hot  swap  PCI  Single  ended  Ultra  SCSI  adapter 
1  hot  swap/hot  add  power  supply 
Triple  peer  PCI  architecture  (396MB/s) 

Firewalled  I/O 

Tri-zonaT  cooling 

Parity  Checking  on  data  paths 


Meet  the  newest  stars  in  enterprise  servers. 

Were  making  a  big  entrance  with  our  Micron  NetFRAME  9000  enterprise  class 
servers  —  offering  high-performance,  high-availability  server  technology. 

Our  Micron  NetFRAME  NF9008  and  NF9016  models  deliver  groundbreaking  Ffot 
Plug  PCI  technology,  allowing  you  to  expand,  repair  and  reconfigure  your  system  online 
without  user  disruption.  It’s  an  industry  first  —  and  it’ll  redefine  the  way  you  perform 
network  maintenance. 

Combine  this  with  our  breakthrough  triple-peer  PCI  architecture,  firewalled  I/O,  NIC 
load  balancing  and  failover,  and  internal  monitoring  and  maintenance,  and  you’ve  got 
a  system  designed  from  the  ground  up  for  high  availability  in  business  critical  network 
environments. 

This  cutting-edge  server  technology  is  matched  only  by  Micron’s  excellent  customer 
service  and  incomparable  value.  All  Micron  NetFRAME  servers  are  shipped  directly  to 
you,  and  they’re  backed  by  our  24-hour  technical  support,  outstanding  customer  service 
and  one  of  the  best  limited  warranties  in  the  industry. 

You’ll  applaud  the  Micron  NetFRAME  9000  series.  Call  us  or  visit  our  Web  site  today. 
And  see  why  the  spotlight’s  on  us. 


STANDARD  FEATURES 

One  to  four  way  Intel  200MHz  Pentium  Pro  processor  with  512K  cache 
Up  to  four  GB  maximum  ECC  memory 
8  not  swap/hot  add  PCI  slots 

8  hot  swap/hot  add  1.6inch  drive  bays  (expandable  to  915GB) 

1  hot  swap/hot  add  power  supply 
(upgradable  to  3N+ 1  redundant  power  supplies) 

8  hot  swap  fans 

Dedicated  server  technical  support,  7x24 
1  year  2nd  business  day  on-site  service 

5  year  /3  year  Micron  Power™  12, 725 


limited  warrant}' 


Bus.  Lease  $402/mo. 


NetFRAME  NF9016 


Single  Intel  200MHz  Pentium  Pro  processor,  512K  cache 
128MB  RAM 

5x8.7GB  Ultra-Wide  SCSI-3  hard  drives 
1  hot  swap/hot  add  Ethernet  10/100MB/s  PCI 
1  hot  swap  PCI  differential  Ultra  SCSI  adapter 
1  hot  swap/hot  add  power  supply 
Triple  peer  PCI  architecture  (396MB/s) 

Firewalled  I/O 
Tri-zonal  cooling 
Parity  Checking  on  data  paths 
Rackmountable  system 

STANDARD  FEATURES 

One  to  four  way  Intel  200MHz  Pentium  Pro  processor  with  512K  cache  j 
Up  to  two  GB  maximum  ECC  memory 
8  hot  swap/hot  add  PCI  slots  (expandable  to  16) 

1  hot  swap/hot  add  power  supply 
(upgradable  to  2N  redundant  power  supplies) 

10  hot  swap  fans  (expandable  to  14) 

Dedicated  server  technical  support,  7x24 
1  year  2nd  business  day  on-site  service 
5  year  / 3  year  Micron  Power 
limited  warranty 


22,862 


MICRON 

P  O WE  R - 

WARRANTY 

•  5-year  limited  warranty  on  microprocessor  and  main  memory 
3-year  limited  parts-only  system  warranty 

1.2  or  3  year  optional  on  site  service  agreement  tor  Micron  desktop  and  server  systems 

-  30  days  of  free  Micron-supplied  software  support  for  Micron  desktop  systems;  3  optional 
network  operating  system  incident  resolutions  included  for  Micron  server  systems 

*  30-day  money  back  policy 

-  24-how  technical  support 

The  foregoing  is  subject  to  and  qualified  by  Micron's  standard  limited  warranties  and  terms 
and  conditions  o I  sale  Terms  and  conditions  of  sale  may  vary  for  specific  configurations 
Copies  of  the  limned  warranties  may  be  obtained  on  our  Web  site  or  by  calling  Micron 


Call  now  to  order. 


Micron  Sales  Hours:  Mon-Fri  6am-10pm,  Sat  7am-5pm,  Sun  10am-5pm  (MT) 
Technical  Support  Available  24  Hours  A  Day-7  Days  A  Week. 

Toll  free  from  Mexico:  95-800-708-1755 
Toll  free  from  Canada:  800-708-1758 
Toll  free  from  Puerto  Rico:  800-708-1756 
International  Sales:  208-893-8970 
International  Fax:  208-893-7393 
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Power  Computing  bows  out 
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POWER  COMPUTING'S  SPIRAL 


June:  Company's  attempt  to  go  public  fails 

September:  Apple  buys  Power's  Macintosh  business,  leading 
to  Power's  plan  to  sell  Windows-based  portables 


In  September,  Apple  bought 
Power  Computing’s  Macintosh 
business  in  an  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  Macintosh  clones.  As  part 
of  the  $ioo  million  deal,  Power 
Computing  agreed  to  sell  its  re¬ 
maining  Macintosh  clones  by 
year’s  end  [CW,  Sept.  9]. 


Users  said  they  feel  the  loss 
of  choice  with  the  Macintosh 
demise  at  Power  Computing. 

Mark  Powers,  webmaster  at 
National  Geographic  Interactive, 
Inc.  in  Washington,  which  has 
400  Macintosh  systems  compa¬ 
nywide,  said  the  company  saved 


NT  storage  options  grow 
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frame-class  storage  rather  than 
their  current  departmental  stor¬ 
age  systems. 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  in 
Nashua,  N.H.,  plans  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  OmniRAID  Cluster 
Array  for  Windows  NT.  The 
product  is  targeted  at  NT  clus¬ 
ters  and  applications  that  run 
on  more  than  one  host  system 
(see  chart). 

Because  the  array  alreadv 
supports  mainframe  and  Unix 
data,  early  users  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  handle  anything 
Windows  NT  throws  at  it. 


GOODBYE  MAINFRAME 

“A  deciding  factor  for  us  was 
the  fact  that  mainframe  was 
already  attached  to  this  box” 
when  we  added  Windows  NT, 
said  Tony  Holland,  data  produc¬ 
tion  manager  at  Long  Motor 
Corp.  The  Lenexa,  Kan.,  auto 
parts  distributor  is  moving  all 
its  business  applications  from  a 
Unisys  Corp.  mainframe  to  four 


110G  to  235G  bytes  of  Windows 
NT  storage  from  Storage  Com¬ 
puter,  and  we  have  had  no 
downtime  at  all  with  it,”  said 
Bruce  Simpkin,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Bank  of 
Tokyo  Mitsubishi  Ltd.  in 
Boston. 

TACKLING  TAPE 

On  the  tape  side,  Storage 
Dimensions,  Inc.  in  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  will  announce  its  Piooo 
Library  Array,  a  Windows  NT 
tape  subsystem  with  RAID  soft¬ 
ware  capabilities  and  scalability 
to  expand  backup  as  Windows 
NT  processing  increases. 

The  Piooo  has  a  capacity  of 
2.1T  bytes  of  data  stored  in  up 
to  four  digital  linear  tape  drives. 
The  RAID  capability  comes  via 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.’s  Arcserve  6.5  soft¬ 
ware.  That  speeds  backup  by 
letting  users  concurrently  write 
backup  data  across  multiple 
tape  drives. 


NT  GETS  SOME  BACKBONE 


Storage  Computer's  OmniRAID  Cluster  Array  features: 

I  54G-  to  IT-byte  capacity 
I  Support  for  multiple  Windows  NT  clusters 
I  Automatic  protection  of  data  at  the  transaction  level 
I  Optional  OmniForce  remote  mirroring  software 


large  Windows  NT  servers. 

Though  Storage  Computer  is 
much  smaller  than  market  lead¬ 
ers  EMC  Corp.  and  IBM,  the 
company  offers  competitive 
prices  and  performance,  users 
and  analysts  said. 

One  performance  advantage 
is  that  the  new  array  provides 
different  levels  of  data  protec¬ 
tion,  such  as  mirroring  or 
RAID,  for  each  server  attached 
to  it,  said  Thomas  Lahive,  an 
analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

“We  are  upgrading  from 


Users  will  need  tape  libraries 
such  as  the  Piooo  to  centralize 
the  dispersed  tape  drives  and 
cassettes  they  must  now  manu¬ 
ally  load  when  restoring  Win¬ 
dows  NT  data,  said  Fareed 
Neema,  president  of  Peripheral 
Strategies,  Inc.,  a  storage  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  disk  and  tape  systems 
started  shipping  last  week. 
Prices  for  the  OmniRAID  clus¬ 
ter  array  range  from  $50,000  to 
$250,000.  The  cost  of  the 
Piooo  ranges  from  $24,000  to 
$63,000.  □ 


October:  Power  is  sued  by  TCI  Manufacturing  over  breach 
of  contract  and  compensation  issues 

December:  Power  says  it  will  stop  making  Windows-based 
portables  and  will  reassess  its  business  strategy 


$1,000  apiece  on  two  Power 
Computing  machines  it  bought 
for  a  lead  programmer  and 
designer. 

“We  were  testing  them  and 
thought  we  could  save  a  few 
dollars,”  Powers  said.  “I  wish 
they  were  still  around.” 

Powers  said  the  company  will 
eventually  replace  the  Power 
Computing  desktops  with  Mac¬ 
intoshes. 

In  recent  months,  Power 
Computing  has  reduced  its  staff 
from  500  to  150  people.  It  also 
sold  off  most  of  its  Macintosh 
clone  machines  and  shut  down 
its  latest  project  —  making  and 
selling  the  PowerTrip  line  of 
Wintel  portables. 

The  Round  Rock,  Texas,  com¬ 
pany  last  week  announced  it 
halted  production  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  because  of  lackluster 


sales  and  manufacturing  prob¬ 
lems.  But  analysts  said  it  lacked 
the  revenue,  product  line  and 
market  support  needed  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  fiercely  competitive 
Wintel  hardware  market. 

“They  never  really  ramped  up 
the  volume,”  said  Rob  Enderle, 
an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Santa  Clara.  “The 
product  was  up  for  a  number 
of  awards  and  was  well  done.  I 
recommended  it  to  clients.” 

But  despite  offering  $5,000 
high-end  portables,  the  com¬ 
pany  lacked  a  revenue  stream 
after  Apple  “pulled  the  rug  out 


from  under  them,”  he  said. 

“The  company’s  in  pretty  dire 
straits  right  now,”  said  James 
Staten,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest 
in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

But  Steve  Kahng,  president 
and  CEO  of  Power  Computing, 
said  the  company  will  announce 
a  new  strategy  next  spring  and 
is  developing  a  new  product 
line  and  working  with  compo¬ 
nent  manufacturers. 

To  succeed,  “you  need  a 
whole  line  of  products,”  Kahng 
said.  “We  have  to  find  a  new 
way  to  sell,  manufacture  and 
service.”  □ 


Fibre  Channel 
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limitations  imposed  by  the 
SCSI  standard  found  in  most 
storage  systems  today.  Data  ac¬ 
cess  rates  for  Fibre  Channel  can 
reach  up  to  100M  byte/sec. 

At  Amoco,  a  Fibre  Channel 
switch  from  Ancor  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  links  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  and  Silicon 
Graphics,  Inc.  servers  —  which 
store  the  data  —  with  visualiza¬ 
tion,  modeling  and  analysis 
applications  running  on  desktop 
workstations. 

With  companies  such  as 
Amoco,  the  move  to  Fibre 
Channel  technology  is  starting 
to  take  shape.  While  most  users 
won’t  start  looking  at  it  for  their 
storage  and  clustering  needs 
until  well  into  next  year,  some 
early  sites  are  taking  the  first 
steps  to  get  the  technology  up 
and  running  in  their  networks. 

“The  needs  in  New  Orleans 
were  so  strong,  they  just  simply 


installed  a  quarter-speed  Fibre 
Channel  network  to  go  from 
servers  to  workstations.  But  that 
is  only  the  first  step,”  said  Hen¬ 
ry  Tan,  a  research  associate  at 
Amoco’s  Tulsa  Technology  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

From  there,  Amoco  plans  to 
use  Fibre  Channel  to  separate 
storage  from  the  servers  and 
break  the  bottleneck  created 
when  users  must  go  through  a 
specific  server  to  get  at  data. 

CYCLE  SAVER 

“We've  run  a  couple  of  large 
servers  with  large  SCSI  RAID 
disk  arrays,  but  to  get  data  to  a 
set  of  workstations,  you  are 
required  to  go  through  one  of 
the  file  servers  and  use  up 
processor  cycles,”  Tan  said.  “If 
we  could  cluster  disks  with 
Fibre  Channel  and  go  directly 
to  the  data,  we  could  save 
cycles.” 

Amoco  could  have  gone  with 
Gigabit  Ethernet  technology  to 
improve  access  to  the  seismic 
data  files,  but  the  storage  bene¬ 


fits  from  Fibre  Channel  won 
out. 

With  Fibre  Channel,  “we  can 
get  connectivity  to  the  disk  as 
well  as  servers  and  worksta¬ 
tions,  and  that  is  the  incremen¬ 
tal  difference  with  this,”  Tan 
said. 

Amoco’s  strategy  follows  the 
path  analysts  expect  users  to 
take  next  year  and  beyond. 

“While  the  initial  benefits  of 
Fibre  Channel  are  that  it  is 
faster  than  SCSI,  most  users 
will  really  see  long-term  bene¬ 
fits  with  the  externalization  of 
storage  in  storage-area  net¬ 
works,”  said  Michael  Peterson, 
president  of  Strategic  Research 
Corp.,  a  storage  consultancy  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Still,  industry  watchers  and 
even  vendors  said  more  integra¬ 
tion  work  must  be  done  among 
different  Fibre  Channel  switch¬ 
es,  adapters  and  storage  devices 
before  a  wide  range  of  users 
will  be  comfortable  installing 
Fibre  Channel  storage  net¬ 
works.  □ 


Tools  ease 
management 
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they  are  needing  help  in  appli¬ 
cation  management  and  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning,”  said  Joe  Clabby, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

PepsiCo,  Inc.,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  companywide 
migration  from  Microsoft  Mail 


to  Exchange,  is  using  Dynamea- 
sure  to  test  remote  networks 
and  servers  for  capacity  and  per¬ 
formance  bottlenecks. 

Among  other  things,  the 
company  has  used  the  software 
to  find  out  how  many  users  a 
wide-area  network  link  can  sup¬ 
port  before  it  breaks  down  in  a 
real-world  scenario,  said  Scott 
Wakeman,  an  analyst  at  Pepsi 
in  Somers,  N.Y. 

Bluecurve’s  Dynameasure  re¬ 
sides  on  one  or  more  machines 


attached  to  a  network.  During  a 
test,  transactions  are  executed 
over  the  network  using  simulat¬ 
ed  workloads  between  the  test 
clients  and  test  servers. 

A  central  management  con¬ 
sole  will  let  administrators  run 
and  manage  test  resources  and 
analyze  results. 

Dynameasure  will  ship  later 
this  month.  Pricing  starts  at 
$195  and  goes  up  to  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition,  which  costs 
$29,995.  □ 
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The  new  Compaq  Deskpro  line  is  designed  to  save 
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you  money,  not  just  the  day  you  buy  them  but  over 
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their  entire  lifespan. 
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It  all  starts  with  Compaq's  new  Optimized  Delivery 
Model  (ODM).  With  ODM  the  new  Deskpro  2000  and 
4000  models  will  be  built  to  order,  so  you'll  receive 
Compaq  quality,  Compaq  innovation,  and  Compaq 
reliability  at  new  aggressive  prices,  more  aggressive 
than  you've  ever  seen  from  the  company  that  sells 
more  computers  than  anyone  else  on  the  planet. 

Of  course,  satisfying  your  immediate  need  for 
value  shouldn't  mean  sacrificing  your  ultimate  desire 
for  performance.  With  Deskpro,  it  doesn't.  Inside 
you'll  find  useful  innovations  that  allow  your  end 
users  to  do  more  faster.  Like  Intel  Pentium  processors 
with  MMX  technology  and  high-capacity  EIDE  and 
Ultra  ATA  hard  drives. 


And  to  keep  those  costs  down  once  your  system 
is  up  and  running,  Deskpro  has  improved  Intelligent 
Manageability.  You'll  be  able  to  manage,  monitor, 
and  even  take  inventory  from  a  single,  convenient 
location.  Your  desk. 

For  more  information  about  the  Deskpro  2000, 
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4000  and  6000  models,  visit  us  at  www.compaq.com/ 
products/desktops/ 


We  promise  to  make  it  more  than  worth  your  while. 
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PROCESSOR 


All  WwldMatk  seiveis  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  Pro  processors. 

The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation. 
Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and  World  Mark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR 
Corporation.  ©1997  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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NCR  helps 

Hallmark  push 
t he  envelope. 


Jim  Miller, 

VP,  Information  Technology, 
CIO,  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 


“In  our  business,  complex  decision  support  is 
mission-critical.  We  can’t  afford  a  data  engine  that 
doesn’t  scale  and  isn’t  reliable. That’s  why  we  picked 
the  NCR  Teradata®  database.” 

Hallmark  wanted  to  gain  better  insight  as  to  what  products 
were  selling  best  at  the  thousands  of  retailers  who  offer 
Hallmark  products.  So  they  asked  NCR,  the  world  leader 
in  data  warehousing,  to  deliver  the  goods. 

Our  NCR  Services  professionals  helped 
Hallmark  address  the  issue  by  implementing 
a  300-gigabyte  scalable  data  warehouse  that  captures 
and  stores  all  the  point-of-sales  data  that  constantly  rolls 
in  from  over  16,500  stores  nationwide. 

Running  our  NCR  Teradata  database  on  our 
scalable  NCR  WorldMark™  servers, enables  unmatched, 
ad  hoc,  complex  business  questions,  giving  Hallmark 
the  analytical  and  interpretive  power 
to  determine  which  of  their  many 
items  and  store  displays  best  stimulate 
sales  and  traffic. 

To  learn  more  about  how  NCR  can  help  you 
set  up  a  scalable  data  warehouse,  call  1  800  CALL-NCR, 
ext.  3000.  Or  visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.ncr.com.To  learn 
more  about  Hallmark,  visit  www.hallmark.com. 
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Data  Warehousing 


Briefs 

'net-hased  software 

Cognos,  Inc.  last  week 
announced  Internet-based 
software  aimed  at  companies 
that  want  to  sell  or  give 
decision-support  data  to  their 
customers.  DataMerchant  i.o 
controls  access  to  internal 
databases  and  can  provide 
outside  users  with  refined 
sets  of  data  or  direct  access 
to  row-level  information, 
Ottawa-based  Cognos  said. 
The  software  costs  $65,000 
per  Windows  NT  server.  Cog¬ 
nos  is  initially  targeting  mar¬ 
ket  researchers  and  other 
data  providers.  It  plans  to 
start  marketing  to  corporate 
users  in  March. 

Scoping  out  DSS _ 

Lucent  Technologies,  Inc.  last 
week  officially  launched  a 
business  unit  that  will  market 
data-visualization  software  for 
use  in  data  mining  and  other 
decision-support  applications. 
The  Visual  Insights  software 
is  initially  being  packaged  for 
use  in  visualizing  the  scope 
of  year  2000  projects.  Lucent, 
in  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  also  has 
signed  on  with  IBM  to  bundle 
Visual  Insights  with  its  Intelli¬ 
gent  Miner  data-mining  soft¬ 
ware,  starting  next  year. 
Pricing  will  be  $100, 000-plus. 


Microsoft  Corp.  this  month 
made  a  set  of  preliminary 
data  warehousing  extensions 
to  its  development  repository 
available  for  review  by  other 
vendors.  The  proposed  ware¬ 
housing  extensions  cover 
data  transformation  services 
and  online  analytical  process¬ 
ing,  Microsoft  said.  The 
review  process  is  scheduled 
to  end  with  a  vendor  meeting 
at  Microsoft  headquarters  in 
Redmond,  Wash.,  in  February. 

Retail  database _ 

Retail  Target  Marketing  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Waukesha,  Wis., 
has  released  an  upgrade  of  its 
Archer  database  marketing 
software  that  lets  retail  users 
export  customer  information 
to  data  mining  and  statistical 
tools.  Archer  4.2  starts  at 
$50,000.  It  runs  on  Windows 
NT  servers  and  IBM’s  AIX. 


PROFILE 

MCI  connects  with 
disposable  marts 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


WHEN  MCI  COMMUNICATIONS 

Corp.  embarks  on  a  two-month 
product  promotion,  it  often 
builds  a  data  mart  using  data 
from  a  telemarketing  program, 
gets  the  results  it  needs  and 
then  shuts  the  mart  down. 

That  allows  the  Washington- 
based  communications  giant  to 
“meet  [its]  tactical  and  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  for  a  short 
period”  without  having  to  up¬ 


date  and  manage  a  massive  data 
warehouse  for  each  project,  said 
Kevin  Strange,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

MCI’s  data  mart  strategy 
maps  with  its  business  diversi¬ 
fication.  A  few  years  ago,  MCI 
was  in  the  long-distance  busi¬ 
ness  exclusively.  Now,  it  offers 
wireless,  pager  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  as  well.  Data  marts  allow 
employees  to  fine-tune  telemar- 
MCI  connects,  page  70 
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No  panaceas 

SHAKU  ATRE 


CORPORATE  POLITICS  often 

drive  strategy  in  the 
wrong  direction.  In  data 
warehousing,  politics  can  moti¬ 
vate  a  company  to  choose  data 
marts  over  an  enterprise  data 
warehouse  when  it  doesn’t 
make  strategic  sense. 

Companies  often 
build  stand-alone 
data  marts  to  side¬ 
step  deep-rooted 
problems  that  are 
more  organization¬ 
al  than  technical. 

An  enterprise  data 
warehouse  is  based 
on  cooperation.  To 
build  one,  you  need  a  corporate 
culture  in  which  the  various 
departments,  divisions  or  re¬ 
gions  of  the  organization  are 
motivated  to  pool  information 
into  shared,  available  data 
sources.  If  the  “fiefdoms”  are 
so  sharply  delineated  that  no¬ 
body  will  share  or  work  togeth¬ 
er,  then  your  chances  for  build¬ 


ing  an  enterprise  data  ware¬ 
house  are  slim. 

The  only  people  with  the 
leverage  to  solve  this  organiza¬ 
tional  problem  are  top  execu¬ 
tives.  An  enterprise  data  ware¬ 
house  might  help  them  solve 
it,  if  someone  can  show  them 
how.  But  given  the 
expense  and  risk,  it 
can  be  very  difficult 
to  sell  senior  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  value  of 
an  enterprise  data 
warehouse  that  will 
pull  the  company’s 
data  (and  people) 
together.  To  win 
their  commitment,  your  busi¬ 
ness  justification  must  offer 
solid  and  substantial  benefits 
[CW,  Nov.  17]. 

Problems  that  appear  to  be 
purely  technical  often  really  re¬ 
flect  a  failure  to  win  the  com¬ 
mitment  from  top  manage¬ 
ment  that  would  make  funds 

Atre,  page  70 
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Industry-specific 
tools  emerging 


Chris  Kelly 
outsourced  a 
project  to  rate 
the  likelihood  of 
customers'  leaving 
Bank  of  America 


By  Linda  Wilson 


in  an  effort  to  increase  mar¬ 
ketplace  acceptance,  vendors  are 
focusing  their  latest  generation 
data-mining  tools  on  specific 
applications  or  industry  seg¬ 
ments. 

The  reason:  “Cor¬ 
porations  are  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to 
take  raw  technologies  and  apply 
them  to  their  business.  They 
need  solutions  that  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  faster  so  they  can  see  the 
[return  on  investment]  faster,” 
said  A.  J.  Brown,  vice  president 
of  marketing  at  DataMind  Corp. 
in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

To  hide  some  of  the  complex¬ 
ity  and  broaden  the  base  of 
users  beyond  statisticians,  ven¬ 
dors  are  packaging  application- 
specific  code  along  with  the 


mining  engines.  That  makes 
the  systems  faster  to  implement 
and  easier  to  learn. 

Applications  that  vendors 
are  targeting  include  database 
marketing  and  fraud  detec¬ 
tion.  Industries  for  which  tai¬ 
lored  packages  have 
been  designed  in¬ 
clude  retail,  bank¬ 
ing  and  telecommu¬ 
nications. 

Because  data-mining  technol¬ 
ogy  is  complex,  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  expensive,  getting  a 
return  on  investment  (ROI)  — 
and  even  accurate  results  —  can 
be  a  lengthy  process  [CW,  Dec. 
i].  Data-mining  tools  use  ad¬ 
vanced  techniques  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  artificial  intelligence 
to  uncover  patterns  in  data  and 
develop  predictive  models. 
Those  models  are  then  used  to 


DATA 

MINING 


help  solve  business  problems. 

The  targeted  approach  is  new, 
and  most  of  the  products  are 
new  or  emerging. 


Bank  of  America  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  evaluating  a  product 
geared  toward  commercial 

Industry-specific,  page  70 


Loading  too 
much  data  can., 
produce  "queries 
you  can  time 
with  a  sundial" 

-  Dave  Johnson, 
MCI 
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FREE for  a  Limited  Time...A  CD  ROM  Preview  of 


The  Top  New 
Data  Warehousin 
Software 


When  200,000  IS  managers  were  asked  to 
choose  the  top  software  for  data  warehousing. 
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YEAR  1996 
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As  the  only  end-to-end 
solution  for  rapid 
:  data  warehousing, 

SAS  software  delivers 
everything  you  need  to 
manage,  organize,  and 
exploit  your  business 
data.  The  tools  you  use 
to  build  a  data  warehouse  are  the 
same  ones  used  to  maintain  it... 
run  it... and  change  it.  And  what’s 
more,  everything’s  scalable.  Jump 
right  into  enterprise-wide  informa¬ 
tion  delivery  applications... or  start 
small  and  build  on  your  success. 

SAS  software  doesn’t  consume 
overhead  for  database  features  you 
don’t  need.  And  once  you  have  data 
in  the  warehouse,  you’ll  find  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  data  query  and 
reporting,  OLAP/multi-dimensional 
analysis,  data  mining,  database 
marketing,  data  visualization,  and 
much  more.  It’s  never  been  easier  to 
access  your  data... or  to  arrive  at 
informed  decisions  by  turning  raw 
data  into  real  information. 


their  answer  had  a  familiar  ring: 


SAS®  software  from  SAS  Institute. 


SAS  Institute 


Software  for  Successful  Decision  Making 


Phone  919.677.8200  Fax  919.677.4444 
In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 

You  can  also  request  your  free  CD  ROM,  and  learn 
more  about  SAS  seminars  in  your  area,  by  visiting 
us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.sas. com/ 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


S4S  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1996  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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banks.  The  product  line,  from 
HyperParallel,  Inc.,  includes  ap¬ 
plication  templates  called  Solu¬ 
tion  Frameworks  and  a  mining 
engine  called  Discovery. 

HyperParallel  has  templates 
for  the  retail  industry  for  func¬ 
tions  such  as  markdown  man¬ 
agement;  for  banking  for  func¬ 
tions  such  as  fee  tolerance;  and 
for  telecommunications.  Eight 
templates  are  available  now;  15 
others  will  be  available  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  according  to 
the  company. 

GOOD  PLACE  TO  START 

Although  Bank  of  America  has 
a  22-person  database  marketing 
department,  including  eight  sta¬ 
tisticians,  it  is  still  interested  in 
the  banking-specific  templates. 
“We  will  customize  anything 
that  Bank  of  America  buys,  but 
a  template  is  a  good  place  to 
start,”  said  Chris  Kelly,  vice 
president  and  manager  of  data¬ 
base  marketing. 

Kelly  said  the  templates  will 
cut  deployment  and  training 
time.  “I  like  the  concept  a  lot,” 
he  added. 

Kelly  already  has  experience 
with  HyperParallel.  This  year, 
he  outsourced  a  project  to  the 
company  to  score  the  likelihood 
of  each  of  6  million  customers’ 
leaving  the  bank.  Using  a  deci¬ 
sion-tree  type  of  algorithm 
called  induction,  HyperParallel 
scored  customers  every  couple 
of  months.  Depending  on  cus¬ 
tomers’  profitability,  Bank  of 
America  can  then  decide  how 
much  to  spend  to  retain  them. 

Kelly  said  the  bank  has  made 
$4  in  profit  for  every  $1  it  has 
spent  on  customer-retention 
strategies,  though  he  declined 
to  reveal  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  said  he  outsourced 
the  data -mining  portion  of  the 
project  because  in-house  statis¬ 
ticians  didn’t  have  time  to  do  it. 

HyperParallel  isn’t  the  only 
data  mining  vendor  developing 
niches.  Both  DataMind  and 
Unica  Technologies,  Inc.  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Mass.,  target  database 
marketing.  Magnify,  Inc.,  based 
in  Chicago,  concentrates  on 
fraud.  Knowledge  Discovery 
One,  Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas,  fo¬ 
cuses  on  retailers  with  its  Retail 
Discovery  Suite.  And  SAS  Insti¬ 
tute,.  Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C.,  an¬ 
nounced  an  alliance  last  month 
in  which  it  will  write  interfaces 


between  its  upcoming  Enter¬ 
prise  Miner  and  a  marketing 
campaign  management  tool 
called  ValEx  from  Exchange 
Applications,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc., 
based  in  Boston,  plans  to  de¬ 
ploy  the  Enterprise  Miner /ValEx 
combination.  The  banking  and 
financial  services  company  will 
complete  installation  of  ValEx 
in  February.  It  already  uses  the 
current-generation  SAS  tool 
and  is  a  beta  site  for  Enterprise 
Miner. 

“The  goal  is  to  build  a  fully 
integrated  marketing  promotion 
and  data-mining  and  analysis 
environment,”  said  Randall 
Grossman,  senior  vice  president 
of  customer  data  management 
and  analysis. 

Using  the  current  SAS  tool, 
Grossman’s  team  builds  predic¬ 
tive  models  and  scores  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  then  must  import 
the  results  into  ValEx.  When 
the  tools  are  integrated  via  ap¬ 
plication  programming  inter¬ 
faces  next  year,  this  process  will 
be  automated. 

Grossman  has  projected  a 
five-year  ROI  of  138%  for  a  70- 
person  staff,  data  warehouse 
and  tools  —  including  online 
analytic  processing,  mining  and 
campaign  management.  The 
company  invested  $30  million 
in  the  project. 

SOME  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 

However,  Grossman,  who  has 
an  academic  background  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  said  he  is  skeptical 
about  mining  vendors’  claims 
that  these  tools  are  simple 
enough  for  nonstatisticians.  He 
said  untrained  business  users 
might  spend  lots  of  money  on 
marketing  campaigns  based  on 
misleading  correlations  uncov¬ 
ered  through  data  mining. 

"You  can  get  yourself  in  a  lot 
of  trouble,”  Grossman  said.  “I 
really  think  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  underlying 
models  and  variables.” 

Hill  advises  clients  to  evalu¬ 
ate  all  segments  of  a  mining 
product  —  from  the  algorithms 
to  user  interfaces.  “You  want  to 
make  sure  the  product  handles 
all  phases  well,”  he  said.  Other¬ 
wise,  getting  an  ROI  will  be  a 
frustrating  experience.  □ 


Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
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keting  programs  to  specific  cus¬ 
tomer  groups. 

Since  launching  the  data 
mart  strategy  in  mid-1996, 
some  of  MCI’s  business  groups 
have  seen  20%  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  sales  leads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  executives.  Also,  pre¬ 
dictive  modeling  that  MCI  once 
farmed  out  to  data  analysis  ven¬ 
dors  can  be  done  in  weeks,  not 
months,  providing  MCI  mar¬ 
keters  with  more  timely  infor¬ 
mation  to  use  as  they  try  to  sell 
new  products  and  services. 

A  BIG  INVESTMENT 

All  of  that  comes  at  a  price. 
During  the  past  18  months, 
MCI  has  made  a  multimillion- 
dollar  investment  in  data  marts 
and  the  IBM  SP2  massively  par¬ 
allel  hardware  used  to  run 
them,  said  Dave  Johnson,  se¬ 
nior  manager  of  MCI  ware¬ 
house  development  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Analysts  place  MCI’s 
investments  in  the  high  seven- 
figure  range. 

Still,  when  MCI  used  to  out¬ 
source  data  analysis  to  third- 
party  vendors,  it  had  to  put 
together  massive  200-tape  ex- 


available.  Take  inadequate  net¬ 
work  management  capability, 
or  a  communications  infra¬ 
structure  unable  to  handle  in¬ 
creased  query  traffic.  Or  a  lack 
of  resources  for  remodeling 
nonrelational  legacy  data  for  a 
warehouse  using  a  relational 
database.  These  conditions 
show  an  ongoing  lack  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  enterprise  needs  — 
in  the  very  areas  in  which  suc¬ 
cess  is  essential  for  building  a 
full-scale  data  warehouse. 

SHOW  THEM  THE  VALUE 

But  the  lack  of  commitment 
may  not  be  the  executives’ 
fault.  Someone  has  to  show 
them  the  business  value  of 
technical  projects  such  as  data 
warehouses,  which  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine  or  explain. 

So,  instead  of  trying  to  sell 
top  management  on  an  enter¬ 
prise  data  warehouse,  people 
often  think  it  is  easier  to  avoid 
the  political  and  technical  bar- 


tracts  to  ship  to  the  vendor  and 
then  wait  months  for  the  ven¬ 
dor  to  append  demographic  and 
lifestyle  information  to  the  data 
sets  before  obtaining  the  re¬ 
sults. 

Now,  MCI  can  quickly  ap¬ 
pend  its  2T  byte-plus  Informix 
Software,  Inc.  data  warehouse, 
build  a  data  mart  and  have  its 
marketing  folks  pull  down  data 
segments  for  analysis  in  less 
than  two  months,  Johnson  said. 

TREND  SPOTTING 

If,  for  example,  a  prospect  has 
turned  down  a  pitch  for  a  Unit¬ 
ed  Air  Lines  frequent-flier/MCI 
long-distance  program  for  a 
fourth  time,  an  MCI  marketer 
can  use  a  data  mart  to  more 
easily  recognize  this  trend  and 
try  a  different  approach,  maybe 
by  offering  a  Continental  Air¬ 
lines  frequent-flier  program 
instead.  It  would  be  much 
harder  to  make  those  changes 
to  a  data  warehouse. 

With  a  data  mart,  MCI  “can 
modify  the  hierarchy  on  fre¬ 
quent-flier  programs  on  the  fly,” 
Johnson  said.  “In  the  old  days, 
we  weren’t  smart  enough  to  do 
that.” 

However,  in  some  respects, 
working  with  data  marts  can  be 
more  grueling  than  data  ware¬ 
houses,  Johnson  acknowledged. 
Compared  with  traditional  data 
warehousing,  data  marts  “are 
more  complex  and  a  little  hard¬ 
er  to  start  up,”  he  said.  When  it 
builds  a  data  mart,  MCI’s  45- 


riers  and  build  stand-alone  data 
marts.  Data  marts  cost  less  ini¬ 
tially  and  may  require  approval 
only  at  the  departmental  level. 
The  smaller  the  investment, 
the  less  pressure  you  face  to 
guarantee  specific  results  and 
benefits  up  front.  You  don’t 
need  to  spend  six  months  or  a 
year  in  meetings  to  secure 
cross-departmental  cooperation 
and  compromise.  Demands  on 
the  infrastructure  are  kept 
within  bounds. 

In  deploying  stand-alone 
data  marts,  the  hope  is  that  the 
company  will  see  the  benefit  of 
the  data  marts  and  become  de¬ 
pendent  on  them.  Then,  per¬ 
haps,  senior  executives  will 
make  a  full  financial  commit¬ 
ment  to  data  warehousing  and 
pay  for  an  enterprise  capability. 

NOT  WORTH  THE  RISK 

This  approach  may  work.  But 
the  risk  is  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  very  expensive  to  fix  scala- 


person  warehouse  team  has  to 
make  sure  it  captures  all  of  the 
elements  for  a  particular  exer¬ 
cise.  Otherwise,  team  members 
would  have  to  go  back  to  re¬ 
trieve  a  missed  set  of  demo¬ 
graphics. 

Also,  MCI  has  to  balance  the 
amount  of  information  users 
come  to  expect  on  a  data  ware¬ 
house  and  how  much  it  can 
practically  deliver  on  a  data 
mart.  Otherwise,  when  you  load 
too  much  data,  you  end  up  with 
“queries  you  can  time  with  a 
sundial,”  Johnson  said. 

Additionally,  the  mart  strate¬ 
gy  allows  MCI’s  end  users  —  in 
this  case,  marketing  statisticians 
—  to  use  any  variety  of  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  query  tools 
they  choose,  Johnson  said.  Most 
MCI  marketers  tend  to  use 
Wilmington,  Del. -based  Micro- 
Strategy,  Inc.’s  decision-support 
software.  But  other  users  can 
launch  queries  using  decision- 
support  systems  tools  from  Brio 
Technology,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  and  SAS  Institute, 
Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C.,  Johnson  said. 

Analysts  said  a  data  mart 
strategy  can  make  more  sense 
than  using  big,  unwieldy  data 
warehouses. 

MCI  is  on  the  leading  edge  of 
other  companies  that  “are  mov¬ 
ing  to  specialized  data  marts, 
but  it’s  just  beginning,”  said 
Frank  McGuff,  president  of 
Tele-Solutions,  Inc.,  a  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.-based  data  warehouse 
consultant.  □ 


bility  problems  or  reconcile  the 
diverse  data  models  used  in  the 
data  marts.  Who  would  like  to 
volunteer  to  tell  the  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  how  much  it  will  cost 
to  do  everything  over  again  the 
right  way? 

You  may  be  able  to  postpone 
dealing  with  some  organiza¬ 
tional  issues  by  building  stand¬ 
alone  data  marts.  But  it  would 
be  better  to  use  data  marts  only 
if  they  really  make  sense  for 
the  business.  Resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  make  a  “seat-of-the- 
pants”  decision. 

The  decision  to  deploy  data 
marts  or  a  data  warehouse,  or 
both,  should  not  be  made  until 
you  have  considered  the  deci¬ 
sion-support  needs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  Even  if  you  ul¬ 
timately  decide  to  build  data 
marts,  you  need  to  implement 
them  within  an  enterprise 
strategy.  □ 

Atre  is  president  of  Atre,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Port  Chester, 
N.Y.,  that  specializes  in  data 
warehousing  and  database 
technology.  She  can  be  reached 
at  shaku@atre.com. 


Atre:  No  panaceas 
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Brick 


Jeff  Hogan,  Internal  Auditor 
The  Good  Guys! 

"Some  of  the  first  financial  payback  we  received  from  the  Red 
Brick  data  warehouse  was  in  the  fraud  area.  In  the  first  six 
months  we  were  able  to  identify  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
fraud.  Looking  to  the  future,  our  long  term  plans  are  that  we 
want  to  put  everything  on  Red  Brick." 


Brian  Kilcourse,  Vice  President  &  CIO 
Longs  Drug  Stores 

"Right  now  there  is  no  credible  competition  for  Red  Brick  in  the  data  warehouse 
space.  As  a  result  of  the  things  we've  learned  from  our  data  warehouse,  we've 
been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  by  about  a  point  and  a  half,  and  that's 
important  to  a  retailer.  Our  net  after  taxes  is  around  two  percent,  so  being  able  to 
work  with  a  point  and  a  half  on  cost  of  goods  sold  is  really  a  big  number." 


Linda  McKay,  Director,  Systems  Development,  MIS 
Duty  Free  Shops 

"We  chose  Red  Brick  over  the  competition  for  its  ability  to  measure  up  as  a  query 
database.  We  believe  that  the  size  of  the  table  should  not  impact  the  length  of  the 
query.  And  we  weren't  able  to  find  any  other  database  vendor  who  could  support 
that  claim  as  Red  Brick  does." 


Let  the  undisputed  leader  in  data  warehouse  performance  show  you  the 
quickest  way  to  data  warehouse  success!  Call  us  for  white  papers  on  our 
leading  technology  and  market  expertise. 

(800)  777-2585,  toll  free  in  the  United  States,  or  (408)  399-3200. 

See  our  web  page  at  www.redbrick.com 


^ED  BRICK 
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Finally, 

AN  ENTERPRISE  SOLUTION 


FOR  A  COMPANY 


whose  budget  is  modest, 


Here's  the  usual  catch  most  moderate-sized  companies  find  themselves  in:  they  need  an  ERF 
solution  to  make  themselves  more  competitive,  but  don't  have  the  time,  resources  or  budget  to 

implement  such  a  complex  solution.  That’s  why  HP  and  Baan  are  offering  HP  &  Baan  Certified 

v  v  .  . 

Solutions,  scalable  solutions  designed  for  a  growing  business.  Not  only  are  they  pre-engi  veered  and 

'  V  .  .  •• 


But  whose 


GROWTH  PLANS 


aren't. 
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pretested  for  faster  implementation ,  they  are  also  barked  by  the  HP  &  Baan  Certified  Solutions 

Customer  Protection  Plan  to  reduce  customer  risk.  To  top  it  off  industry -leading  performance 

_____  -r  -V-  C-frf-f'l 
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assures  that  the  HP  and  Baan  solution  will  grow  as  your  company  grows.  Let  us  know 


what  ire  ca  n  do  for  you.  Call  1 -888-41 IPBAAN.  Or  visit  www.hp.com  or  www.baan.com 
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10/1/97,  as  well  as  Baan  IV  benchmark  results  of  6,504  users  that  demonstrate  performance  improvement  of  21%  over  the  previous  Baan  IV  Benchmark.  ©1997  Baan  Company.  ©1997  Hewlett-Packard  Company. 
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They  hate  expensive,  runaway 
projects.  They  want  to  use  IT  for 
competitive  edge.  And  they’re  fed 
up  with  CEOs  who  pass  off  IT 
presentations  to  the  CIO.  Boards 
of  directors  are  getting  involved 
in  IT  decisions 


It  used  to  be  that  even  major  IT 
decisions  received  scant  attention 
from  the  board  of  directors.  Not 
any  more.  Computerworld’ s  Allan 
E.  Alter  met  with  executives  at¬ 
tending  the  Wharton  Directors’ 
Institute  in  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 
The  three-day  program  is  run  by 
the  Wharton  School  of  Business 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Philadelphia  for  senior  execu¬ 
tives  and  corporate  directors.  Alter 
learned  that  directors  are  discussing  in¬ 
formation  technology  projects  and  part¬ 
ners,  and  demanding  that  general  man¬ 
agers  get  more  involved  in  IT  decisions 
and  strategies.  The  following  is  an  edited 
version  of  the  hour-long  conversation. 

CW:  Jack,  you  were  the  chief  information 
officer  and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Sara  Lee  Bakery  division  before  being 
named  its  president.  In  which  areas  are 
you  satisfied  you  are  getting  a  payoff 
from  IT?  And  in  which  areas  are  you  dis¬ 
satisfied? 

jack  Robinson,  Sara  Lee:  We’re  very 
pleased  with  the  options  we  can  use  to 
improve  key  processes.  In  particular, 
we’ve  been  focusing  on  how  we  manage 
our  supply  chain.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  understanding  of  how  the 
tools  can  change  the  way  we  do  busi¬ 
ness.  We  wind  up  using  the  new  tools 
to  do  things  in  the  old  way,  so  we  don’t 
get  the  payback  as  fast  as  we  should. 
Business  managers  need  to  create  a  set 
of  expectations,  so  the  people  who  actu¬ 
ally  use  the  tools  take  advantage  of  their 
capabilities. 


CW:  As  chief  transformation  officer,  get¬ 
ting  people  to  use  technology  to  create 
change  is  something  you  must  think 
about,  Jos. 

Jos  Stalenhoef,  Chiquita:  Yes.  As  far 
as  IT  is  concerned,  my  company  proba¬ 
bly  suffered  from  an  overambitious  set 
of  targets  that  didn’t  really  fit  our  strate¬ 
gy.  There  were  too  many  people  asking 
for  projects,  and  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  organization  and  individuals  were 
driving  the  work,  rather  than  the  busi¬ 
ness  hats  prioritizing  the  work  in  line 
with  the  business  strategy.  Who  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  results?  In  my  book, 
those  are  the  business  hats. 

CW:  Dennis,  your  search  firm  recruits 
both  CEOs  and  board  members.  Since 
business  managers  need  to  take  IT 
responsibility,  do  you  see  companies  try¬ 
ing  to  recruit  executives  who  understand 
technology? 

Dennis  Carey,  Stuart  Spencer:  There  is 
enormous  interest  in  recruiting  not 
only  CEOs  but  other  executives  who  un¬ 
derstand  technology. 

I’m  sensing  discomfort  from  board 
members  on  whether  they  are  getting 
answers  from  IS  management  on  the 
strategic  advantages  brought  by  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  capital  investment  costs  for 
obtaining  advantage.  Board  members 
are  extremely  uncomfortable  about 
approving  major  projects  without  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  management  team  is 
technology-literate.  They  want  execu¬ 
tives  who  understand  the  rapidity  of 
change  but  also  don’t  buy  new  software 
or  hardware  every  other  week  just  to 


prove  that  they  are  up  to  speed. 

Boards  are  demanding  that  the  CEO 
get  much  more  technology-literate. 
Directors  want  the  CEO  to  stand  up  and 
give  IT  presentations  to  assure  the 
board  that  the  CEO  is  directly  involved 
in  these  decisions.  And  we  are  seeing 
requests  for  directors  with  strong  tech¬ 
nology  backgrounds.  It  was  literally  un¬ 
heard  of  five  years  ago  to  recruit  a  CIO 
to  a  board.  Now  it’s  becoming  very 
common. 

CW:  Robert,  you  sit  on  four  boards.  Are 
you  seeing  the  same  board-level  interest 
in  IT  as  Dennis? 

Robert  Mittelstaedt,  Wharton:  While  I 
agree  about  the  need  to  link  strategy 
and  IT,  my  guess  is  that  not  20%  of  the 
companies  in  this  country  are  there  yet. 
I’m  amazed  at  the  times  I  am  called  in 
to  look  at  a  system  that  has  been  in  de¬ 
velopment  for  five  years  and  is  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  hole  and  still  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  work,  and  they  are  getting  ready 
to  shut  it  down. 

The  fact  that  there  hasn’t  been  deliv¬ 
ery  on  IT  in  about  80%  of  companies  is 
driving  IT  to  a  board-level  issue. 

Charles  White,  Unisource:  Bob,  why  do 
you  think  we’re  still  seeing  that? 

Mittelstaedt:  There’s  not  enough  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  people  who  have  the 
real  business  objectives.  There’s  still  a 
big  tendency  to  throw  the  problem  over 
the  wall  to  the  techies  and  hope  that 
they  can  figure  it  out. 

CW:  Charles,  I  read  that  your  CFO  has 


been  asked  to  evaluate  your  company’s 
IT  programs.  He  recently  joined  your 
company  from  Philip  Morris  and  Miller 
Brewing  and  had  a  great  deal  of  IS  expe¬ 
rience.  What  is  happening  at  Unisource? 

White:  Unisource  began  a  project 
4-1/2  years  ago  to  create  a  new  enter¬ 
prisewide  information  system.  We  went 
through  all  the  meetings  to  determine 
what  the  best  practices  were,  and  then 
we  selected  a  software  provider. 

Last  year  we  had  concerns  about  the 
cost  —  not  just  the  investment  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  system,  but  the  ongoing  cost 
of  maintaining,  then  actually  running 
it.  We’ve  spent  more  than  $136  million 
on  this  system.  We  put  it  in  two  of  our 
operating  divisions,  and  we’ve  been 
running  them  now  for  a  couple  of 
months.  We  decided  to  postpone  any 
further  investment  or  rollout  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  until  we  could  quantify  exactly  the 
improvements,  productivity  issues  and 
the  real  gains  that  we  can  expect. 

It’s  like  something  that  creates  a  life 
of  its  own.  You  have  so  much  invested 
in  it,  it  just  perpetuates  itself,  until  you 
realize  that  you  had  better  validate  what 
the  productivity  is  or  not  invest  any  fur¬ 
ther.  (Editor’s  note:  White  declined  to 
name  the  vendor  or  product  in  ques¬ 
tion.) 

CW:  It’s  clear  you  all  feel  technology  is 
now  a  board-level  issue.  Could  you  talk 
about  the  role  of  corporate  directors  in 
IT  decision  making? 
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On  the  links  at 
Pebble  Beach  (from  left 
to  right)  Dennis  Carey, 
Charles  White,  Jos  Stal- 
enhoef,  Robert  Mittel- 
staedt  and  Jack  Robinson 
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Mittelstaedt:  On  one  board,  I  began 
asking  questions  about  operational 
problems  that  eventually  turned  out  to 
be  IT  problems,  even  though  it  wasn’t 
obvious  that  IT  was  the  problem  at  the 
outset.  It  wasn’t  because  people  weren’t 
whipping  those  that  worked  for  them 
hard  enough.  It  was  that  people  were  in 
some  cases  doing  extraordinary  things 
to  keep  things  together  that  fundamen¬ 
tally  didn’t  work  at  a  systems  level. 

The  CIO  understood  the  problem  but 
didn’t  see  the  support  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  breadth  of  his  problem.  Now 
he’s  got  a  clearly  different  view. 

Carey:  There  are  some  radical  changes 
over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Directors  are  awakening  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  that’s  being  spent  in  technology 
infrastructure.  It’s  the  board’s  fiduciary 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  com¬ 
pany  strategically  is  positioned  well,  so 
directors  are  getting  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  impact  of  their  invest¬ 
ment  on  strategic  advantage.  We  under¬ 
stand  that’s  difficult  to  quantify. 

CEOs  are  more  on  the  spot  to  have 
cost-benefit  analyses  and  assessments  of 
what  your  competition  is  doing  in  IT.  I 
never  heard  this  three  years  ago.  Now  I 
hear  at  the  board  level  about  all  the 
other  competitors,  what  systems  they 
have,  what  architecture  they  have,  what 
their  investment  structure  looks  like. 

It  comes  down  to:  Does  the  board 
trust  the  CEO  to  have  that  intuitive 
sense?  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 


CW:  Who’s  going  to  educate  the  board? 

Carey:  We  have  asked  the  CEO  to  im¬ 
merse  himself  in  these  issues. 

CW:  But  can  the  CIO  be  the  person  who 
educates  the  board?  Or  do  you  think 
that  education  has  to  come  from  some¬ 
one  else? 

Carey:  In  our  case,  we  specifically  get 
concerned  when  the  CIO  is  making  all 
the  presentations  on  technology  infra¬ 
structure. 

CW:  I  see  heads  nodding  everywhere. 

Carey:  The  way  some  IT  vendors  are 
structured  today,  once  you  make  a  com¬ 
mitment,  the  CEO  has  to  be  accountable 
for  what  deals  are  made,  what  advan¬ 
tages  can  be  had  by  positioning  them¬ 
selves  as  a  strategic  partner.  Three  years 
ago,  a  strategic  partnering  with  technol¬ 
ogy  companies  was  unheard  of.  Now 
there  are  discussions  at  the  board  level. 
It’s  not  so  much  a  matter  of  how  do  we 
bring  the  board  up  to  speed  in  technolo¬ 
gy  but  of  asking  the  right  questions 
about  the  relationships. 

Robinson:  Management  has  to  under¬ 
stand  that  how  businesses  work  with 
people  who  sell  them  the  technology 
must  change.  You’re  not  just  buying  a 
piece  of  hardware  or  software.  You’re 
making  decisions  that  change  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Top  management  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  their  IT  partners  and  their  capa¬ 
bilities.  They  should  have  face  time  with 
them. 


White:  People  believe  that  technology 
is  a  cure-all  for  strategic  advantage.  But 
the  real  issue  is,  how  much  technology 
can  you  afford? 

CW:  If  boards  are  more  involved,  and 
CEOs  and  CFOs  are  expected  to  be  more 
knowledgeable  about  technology,  how 
does  that  change  the  role  of  the  CIO? 

Mittelstaedt:  Ideally,  the  CIO  should 
come  up  with  the  vision  to  use  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  gain  the  support  of  board 
members.  It  means  the  CIO  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  even  more  visibility 
with  the  board  in  a  forward-thinking 
company. 

Stalenhoef:  I  think  it  differs  by  com¬ 
pany.  If  you  talk  about  banking  or  Wal- 
Mart  or  maybe  even  Unisource,  they  are 
so  dependent  on  the  big  box.  And  at 
that  point,  the  role  of  the  CIO  is  quite 
different  from  a  company  where  they 
could  get  by  without  the  big  box. 

CW:  How  will  the  IS  organization  itself 
need  to  change  in  the  future? 

White:  There  can’t  be  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  IT  department  and  the  func¬ 
tional  business  executives. 

They  need  to  be  very  integrated.  You 
can’t  have  people  writing  code  who 
don’t  have  some  understanding  of  the 
business  process  and  the  business 
objectives.  □ 

Alter  is  Computerworld 's  department 
editor,  Managing. 


The  Execs 

Dennis  C.  Carey,  48 
Title:  Vice  chairman 
Organization:  Spencer  Stuart, 
U.S. 

(Carey  is  based  in  Philadelphia; 
Spencer  Stuart  is  an  executive 
search  firm) 

Board  affiliations: 

►  Closure  Medical  Corp.  in 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

►  Spencer  Stuart,  U.S. 

Charles  White,  51 
Title:  President  and  chief 
operating  officer 
Organization:  Unisource  World¬ 
wide,  Inc.  in  Exton,  Pa. 
(Unisource  is  a  $7  billion  whole¬ 
sale  distributor  of  printing  paper, 
packaging  materials  and  sanitary 
maintenance  supplies.) 

Jos  Stalenhoef,  56 
Title:  Chief  Transformation 
Officer 

Organization:  Chiquita  Brands 
International  in  Cincinnati 
(Chiquita  is  an  international 
maker  and  distributor  of  foods.) 
Board  affiliation: 

►  Azar  Nut  Co.  in  El  Paso,  Texas 

Robert  Mittelstaedt,  54 
Title:  Vice  dean  and  director, 
Aresty  Institute  of  Executive 
Education 

Organization:  Wharton  School 
of  Business  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania 
Board  affiliations: 

►  Laboratory  Corporation  of 
America,  Inc.  in  Burlington, 

N.C.  (clinical  lab  testing) 

►  A.  G.  Simpson  Automotive, 
Inc.  in  Toronto  (auto  supplier) 

►  Innovative  Solutions  and  Sup¬ 
port,  Inc.  in  Malvern,  Pa. 
(aircraft  instrumentation) 

►  HIP  Foundation,  Inc.  in  New 
York  (parent  company  of  HMO) 

JACK  ROBINSON,  43 
Title:  President,  Specialty  Mar¬ 
kets  division 

Organization:  Sara  Lee  Bakery 
in  Chicago 
Board  affiliations: 

►  Deluxe  Corp.  in  Shoreview, 
Minn,  (check  printing  and  elec¬ 
tronic  payment  services) 
►Chicago  Architecture 
Foundation  (trustee) 
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A  more  complete  version  of  the 
hour-long  conversation  with  the 
five  executives  is  at  our  Web 
site  in  the  Managing  section. 
Visit  www.computerworld. 
com/news;  look  under  Features. 
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Critics  of  the  Software  Capability  Maturity  Model  say  it  still  has  a  way  to 
go  to  help  improve  development  projects.  But  advocates  say  it  can  be  a 
big  boost  to  software  quality  —  if  you  use  common  sense 


he  Citibank  software 
team  broke  its  back 
trying  to  meet  an  im¬ 
possible  deadline,  but 
still  it  got  no  respect. 

A  project  manager 
had  made  unreason¬ 
able  commitments, 
then  left  the  bank, 
leaving  the  project 
team  holding  the  bag.  "They  came 
out  of  that  project  black  and  blue 
and  bloody,”  recalls  Susanne  Kelly, 
a  corporate  technology  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  “They  realized  they  never 
wanted  to  have  to  do  that  again.” 

The  Citibank  software  group 
turned  to  the  Software  Capability 
Maturity  Model  (CMM)  as  a  way  to 
help  it  avoid  such  painful  projects 
in  the  future,  and  the  bank  says 
using  the  CMM  is  well  worth  the 
considerable  effort  it  takes. 

But  others  say  the  CMM,  the 
method  for  assessing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  software  development  or¬ 
ganization,  lacks  important  ingredi¬ 
ents,  such  as  how  to  manage  soft¬ 
ware  reuse.  They  also  say  the  high 
cost  of  moving  up  the  CMM  ladder 
has  no  assured  payoff  and  may,  in 
fact,  weaken  an  organization  by 
making  it  rigid  and  bureaucratic. 

Yet  advocates  say  the  CMM  has 
gotten  richer  over  the  years,  and  in¬ 
deed  a  new  version  of  it  is  in  the 
works  with  many  added  features. 
The  key,  they  say,  is  that  it  pro¬ 
motes  discipline  and  offers  a  road 
map  to  improvement  —  not  that  it 
has  this  or  that  particular  feature. 

Users  say  the  CMM  can  be  enor¬ 
mously  helpful  but  is  no  panacea, 
nor  is  it  uniquely  capable  among 
alternate  approaches.  Its  failings  lie 
more  in  misuse  than  in  any  inher¬ 
ent  flaws,  they  say. 

The  CMM  is  a  product  of  the 
Software  Engineering  Institute 
(SEI)  in  Pittsburgh.  It  describes  the 
principles  and  practices  that  make 
for  effective  software  development, 
and  it  lays  out  a  five-level  progres¬ 
sion  from  ad  hoc,  chaotic  processes 


to  mature,  disciplined  approaches. 

“I’ve  been  enthusiastic  about  the 
CMM  all  along,”  says  software  de¬ 
velopment  expert  Edward  Yourdon, 
chairman  of  Cutter  Consortium  in 
Arlington,  Mass.  But  it  fails  when 
it’s  imposed  from  the  top  without 
low-level  support,  he  says. 

But  there  isn’t  yet  a  large  body  of 
quantitative  evidence  that  it  pays 
off,  Yourdon  says.  “If  you  tell  your 
management  that  the  CMM  is  go¬ 
ing  to  slow  down  your  projects  for 
the  next  couple  of  years  and,  by  the 
way,  you  need  $i  million  for  train¬ 
ing  and  consulting,  the  obvious  re¬ 
sponse  is,  ‘Where’s  the  proof  it’s 
going  to  pay  off?’  ”  he  says. 

The  SEI  insists  that  investments 
in  the  CMM  do  pay  off,  with  com¬ 
panies  typically  reporting  returns  of 
between  500%  and  800%.  In  an 
SEI  survey  of  138  companies  as¬ 
sessed  under  the  CMM,  84%  said 
the  methodology  doesn’t  lead  to  or¬ 
ganizational  rigidity,  and  96%  said 
it  wasn’t  counterproductive. 

UPGRADE 

In  response  to  criticism  that  the 
CMM  is  incomplete,  the  SEI  is 
prepping  a  new,  enhanced  version. 
New  or  beefed-up  topics  in  Version 
2.0  will  include  subcontract  man¬ 
agement,  risk  management,  reuse, 
delivery/installation,  requirements 
elicitation  and  support  for  opera¬ 
tional  systems,  says  Bill  Peterson, 
an  SEI  manager. 

Even  software  guru  Capers  Jones, 
a  long-standing  critic  of  the  CMM 
and  the  architect  of  a  competing 
model,  now  pays  it  grudging  com¬ 
pliments.  “While  the  CMM  still  has 
some  gaps,  it  has  done  more  to 
awaken  software  managers  to  the 
need  to  improve  than  anything  else 
I’ve  noted  over  the  past  12  years,” 
says  Jones,  chairman  of  Software 
Productivity  Research,  Inc.  in 
Burlington,  Mass.,  and  developer  of 
the  SPR  Assessment  Method. 

The  number  of  CMM  assess¬ 
ments  performed  each  year  has  in¬ 


creased  steadily  since  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1991  —  176  were  report¬ 
ed  to  the  SEI  last  year  —  and  it 
has  grown  well  beyond  its  roots  in 
military  avionics.  About  600  large 
organizations  told  the  SEI  that 
they  use  the  CMM. 

Citibank  has  assessed  47  of  its 
information  systems  units  under 
the  CMM,  half  at  Level  1  and  half  at 
levels  2  through  4.  The  bank’s  use 
of  the  CMM  has  led  to  more  rapid 
testing,  cleaner  software  and  less  re¬ 
work.  “And  you  just  feel  the  quality 
of  life,”  Kelly  says.  “You  feel  that 
you  are  much  more  in  control.” 

Best  results  have  been  obtained 
by  those  groups  that  really  made  a 
commitment  to  changing  behavior, 
Kelly  says.  Organizations  that  view 
the  CMM  as  just  a  checklist  or  a 
framework  for  writing  procedures 
will  be  disappointed,  she  says. 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  in  New 
York  has  adopted  the  CMM  for 
several  its  software  groups,  one  of 
which  is  now  at  Level  2.  “CMM 
sped  up  the  commitment  to  quali¬ 
ty  at  the  bank,”  says  Nabil  Abdel- 
Malek,  vice  president  of  quality. 

The  CMM  is  effective  because  it 
supplements  and  extends  an  exist¬ 
ing  quality  program.  “Without 
CMM,  you  have  people  taking  a  lot 
of  different  approaches  to  quality,” 
Abdel-Malek  says.  Asked  about  al¬ 
ternate  assessment  frameworks,  he 
says,  “It’s  not  the  model  that’s  as 
important  as  your  ability  to  take  a 
model  and  create  value  for  your  or¬ 
ganization.” 

Northrop  Grumman  Corp.’s  Bal¬ 
timore-based  Electronic  Sensors  & 
Systems  Division  is  prepping  for  a 
CMM  recertification  at  Level  3.  Jess 
Martak,  a  senior  advisory  engineer 
at  Northrop,  says  of  the  charge  that 
the  CMM  ”is  a  framework.  It’s  up 
to  you  to  use  common  sense  to  put 
in  policies  that  give  you  flexi¬ 
bility.”  □ 

Anthes  is  Computerworld 's  senior 
editor,  special  reports. 


CMM  Levels  and  Characteristics 


LEVEL  1  (INITIAL) 


Processes  are  ad  hoc  and  occasionally  chaotic.  Few 
processes  are  defined,  and  success  depends  on  in¬ 
dividual  effort  and  heroics. 


LEVEL  2  (REPEATABLE) 


Basic  project  management  processes  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  track  cost,  schedule  and  functionality.  A 
process  discipline  is  in  place  to  repeat  earlier  suc¬ 
cesses  on  projects  with  similar  applications. 


LEVEL  3  (DEFINED) 


Management  and  engineering  processes  are  docu¬ 
mented  and  integrated  into  a  standard  software 
process.  Projects  use  an  approved,  tailored  version 
of  the  organization's  standard  software  process. 


LEVEL  4  (MANAGED) 


Detailed  measures  of  the  software  process  and 
product  quality  are  collected.  Processes  and  prod¬ 
ucts  are  quantitatively  understood  and  controlled. 


LEVEL  5  (OPTIMIZING) 


Continuous  process  improvement  is  aided  by 
quantitative  feedback  from  the  process  and  from 
piloting  innovative  ideas  and  technologies. 


Making  Progress 

Percentage  of  organizations  assessed  at  various 
levels  of  software  process  maturity.  Figures  for  1992 
are  based  on  218  organizations;  for  1997,  628. 


22.5% 


LEVEL  3  (DEFINED) 

8.7% 

12.9% 

LEVELS  4  &  5  (MANAGED/OPTIMIZING) 

.5% 

: 

2.3% 

1992  ■■  1997 

Source:  Software  Engineering  Institute.  October  1997 
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Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


1 .  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 
30.  Medical/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 
65.  Communications  Systems/Public 
Utilities/T  ransportation 
70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/ 
Refining/Agriculture 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 
Computer-Related  Systems  or 
Peripherals 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer 
Service  Bureaus,  Software  Planning  & 
Consulting  Services 


90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Dist./ 
Retailer 

95.  Other _ 

(Please  Specify) 

2.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

I  S/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

1 9.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 

President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP  Mgmt. 

21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services,  Information 
Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Network  Sys.,  Data/Tele. 
Comm.,  LAN  Mgr./PC  Mgr.,  Tech. 
Planning,  Administrative  Services 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development,  System 
Architecture 

31 .  Programming  Management,  Software 
Developers 


41.  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D,  Tech. 
Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting 
Management 

CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11 .  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  Vice  President 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51 .  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 
70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgmt. 
OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 
90,  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend, 
purchase:  (Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  System? 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  NetWare  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

Add.  Development  Products  □  Yes  □  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  □  No 

4.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of  Internet 
products  and/or  services? 

□  Yes  □  No  B4M7Q 
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Please  complete  the  questions  below. 


1 .  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/lnsurance/Real  Estate 
30.  Medical/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 
65.  Communications  Systems/Public 
Utilities/T  ransportation 
70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/ 
Refining/ Agriculture 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers, 
Computer-Related  Systems  or 
Peripherals 

85.  Systems  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer 
Service  Bureaus,  Software  Planning  & 
Consulting  Sen/ices 


90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Dist./ 
Retailer 

95.  Other _ 

(Please  Specify) 

2.  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

1 9.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice 

President/Asst.  VP  IS/MIS/DP  Mgmt. 

21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services,  Information 
Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Network  Sys.,  Data/Tele. 
Comm.,  LAN  Mgr./PC  Mgr.,  Tech. 
Planning,  Administrative  Services 

23.  DirTMgr.  Sys.  Development,  System 
Architecture 

31 .  Programming  Management,  Software 
Developers 


41 .  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D,  Tech. 
Management 

60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting 
Management 

CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

11.  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  Vice  President 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

51 .  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 
70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgmt. 
OTHER  PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
80.  Information  Centers/Libraries, 
Educators,  Journalists,  Students 
90.  Other  Titled  Personnel 


3.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend, 
purchase:  (Circle  all  that  apply.) 

Operating  Systems 

(a)  Solaris  (e)  Mac  OS 

(b)  NetWare  (f)  Windows  NT 

(c)  OS/2  (g)  Windows 

(d)  Unix  (h)  NeXTStep 

App.  Development  Products  □  Yes  □  No 
Networking  Products  □  Yes  □  No 

4.  Do  you  use,  evaluate,  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  the  purchase  of  Internet 
products  and/or  services? 

□  Yes  □  No  B4M7Q 
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telecommunications  competition  is  coming,  and 
ill  produce  better  products,  more  choices  and 
er  prices  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  in  the  now 
-year-old  PC  market.  Is  IS  ready?  Not  in  most 
ompanies  I  deal  with. 


ARE  YOU 
READY  FOR 
THE  TELECOM 
WHIRLWIND? 


We’ll  see  the  same  lethargic,  delayed 
.awareness  of  what’s  happening  and  the 
me  defensive,  bewildered  response 
t  marked  so  many  IS  shops  when  the 
sunami  hit. 

The  telecommunications  establish¬ 
ment  is  about  as  mediocre  a  collection  of 
companies  as  you’ll  find  outside  Eastern 
Europe.  They  haven’t  produced  innova¬ 
tions  in  products,  services  or  relation¬ 
ships  that  exploit  the  thousandfold 
improvements  in  every  area  of  tele¬ 
communications  technology. 

Why  did  the  Internet  service  provider 
industry  grow  so  fast,  with  so  many 
start-ups  and  small  entrants?  Because 
the  establishment  was  so  slow. 

Look  at  ISDN.  It’s  the  late-igyos  blue¬ 
print  for  the  public  networks  of  2000, 
and  it’s  based  on  the  assumption  that 
bandwidth  will  remain  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  took  me  four  months  and 
about  six  visits  by  bewildered  local 
telecommunications  technicians  to  get 
128K  bit/sec.  ISDN  installed  in  my 
home.  Last  month,  in  Sweden,  a  friend 
showed  me  his  384K  bit/sec.  ISDN  line, 
which  gives  him  full-motion  videocon¬ 
ferencing  in  his  home.  It  cost  him  $200 
for  installation,  which  took  just  three 
weeks  from  order  to  up  and  running. 

In  the  corporate  market,  there’s  been 
the  same  plodding.  Virtual  private  net¬ 
works  are  a  1980s  development  that  tel¬ 
cos  now  offer  as  “new.”  If  an  Internet 
“year”  is  three  months,  as  ’netizens 
claim,  a  telco  year  is  five  years. 

Could  Robert  Allen  have  survived  in 
the  retailing  industry?  The  damage  his 
many  misjudgments  have  done  to  AT&T, 
NCR  and  Olivetti  amounts  to  the  gross 


national  product  of  a  small  country. 
NCR,  pre-AT&T,  was  well-positioned  to 
be  a  major  player  in  the  high-end 
PC/workstation  market.  In  making  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Olivetti,  AT&T  had  the 
chance  to  be  a  world  player  in  the  IT 
market.  Its  GEO  subsidiary’s  personal 
digital  assistant  was  impressive  —  and 
soon  was  discontinued.  (Mine  is  proba¬ 
bly  somewhere  in  my  garage.) 

Would  you  have  bought  a  car  from 
Nynex  if  it  were  in  the  auto  business? 
Would  Bill  McGowan,  the  genius  of 
MCI,  be  proud  that  the  aggressive  fight¬ 
ing  machine  that  took  on  AT&T  now 
looks  like  AT&T?  Can  you  think  of  any 
telco  innovation  in  the  past  five  years  to 
match  WebTV,  Java  or  Nokia’s  beautiful 
palm-fitting  digital  cellular  telephone 
that  also  provides  Internet  access,  E-mail 
on  the  go  and  a  fax  machine? 

PREPARE  FOR  THE  SHIFT 

My  point  here  is  not  to  knock  the  telco 
establishment  but  to  get  Computerworld 
readers  thinking  about  how  the  indus¬ 
try’s  destabilization  will  force  IS  to  make 
a  fast,  huge  shift. 

We  (and  I  include  myself)  have  been 
able  to  stay  lazy  concerning  telecommu¬ 
nications.  The  1996  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Deregulation  and  Reform  Act  has 
left  in  place  a  stable  establishment  for 
now.  So  far,  IS  has  enjoyed  the  price 
competition  but  hasn’t  had  to  make 
complex  and  risky  choices  or  keep  up 
with  the  technology  and  product  shifts. 
If  you  live  and  think  in  the  world  of 
AT&T,  MCI  or  Bell  Atlantic,  please  get 
ready  for  a  jolt.  Outside  the  establish¬ 
ment,  there’s  a  maelstrom  of  innovation 


—  and  competition  —  in  wireless  tech¬ 
nology,  Web-centered  tools,  digital  me¬ 
dia,  home  nets  and  wireless  laptops;  I 
estimate  there’s  a  five-year  gap  between 
new  competitors  and  the  mainstream, 
which  translates  into  a  three-  to  seven- 
year  knowledge  gap  in  most  IS  groups. 

Sometime  soon,  the  old  guard  will  be 
in  a  true  competitive  market.  Some  may 
adapt.  But  I’ll  bet  on  a  new  Cisco,  Dell 
or  Southwest  Airlines  being  out  there 
somewhere.  I’ll  bet  on  an  LCI  —  the 
MCI  alumni  association  that’s  bringing 
back  McGowan’s  style  and  spirit  —  to  do 
to  MCI  what  Bill  did  to  AT&T.  I’ll  bet  on 
my  friend,  Tom  Brandt,  who  runs 
Essential  Techworks  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
whose  team  of  non-graduate  beer  con¬ 
noisseurs  can  set  up  a  Ti,  T3,  Ethernet, 
Windows  NT  and  TCP/IP  net  in  less 
than  a  day  —  less  time  than  a  Baby  Bell 
company  takes  to  tell  customers  it 
doesn’t  know  what  NT  really  is. 

I  won’t  bet  on  most  IS  units  being 
able  to  understand,  welcome,  work  with 
or  challenge  such  real  telecommunica¬ 
tions  competitors.  I’m  afraid  in  three 
years,  IS  organizations  will  again  be 
stereotyped  as  bureaucratic,  only  it  will 
center  around  private  networks  and 
AT&T/MCI,  not  mainframes  and  IBM. 

That’s  my  bad  news.  The  good  news 
is  that  just  as  the  best  people  in  IS  have 
welcomed  the  PC  era’s  world  of  deci¬ 
sion-making  and  client  service,  a  new 
style  of  telecommunications  thinking 
will  do  the  same.  It’s  not  a  matter  of 
technology,  but  of  attitude.  □ 

Keen  can  be  contacted  at  peter@peterkeen. 
com. 


Big  retailers  bullish  on  data  warehousing 


Large  retailers  nationwide 
are  sold  on  data  warehous¬ 
ing,  according  to  a  study 
by  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  on  1997 


information  technology  spending 
from  that  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  survey  looked  at  the 
spending  plans  of  105  large  re¬ 
tailers  with  average  1996  rev¬ 
enue  of  $1.6  billion.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  poll,  nearly  all  of 
them  are  building  data  ware¬ 
houses  to  measure  customer 
spending  patterns,  analyze 
suppliers’  prices  and  even 
track  whether  a  specific  pro¬ 
motion  is  profitable. 

The  survey  also  found  that 
the  retailers  planned  to 


spend  32%  more  this  year  than 
last  year  in  capital  spending  on 
IT  —  up  to  an  average  of  $7.8 
million  per  retailer. 

“The  surge  in  spending  and  in 
data  warehouse  development  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing,”  says 
Frederick  A.  Crawford,  Ernst  & 
Young's  national  director  of  retail 
and  consumer  products  industry 
services.  “We  are  witnessing  a 
new  era  in  information  technolo¬ 
gy  that  is  squarely  focused  on 
the  effective  capture  and  analysis 
of  critical  business  data.” 


According  to  the  survey,  data 
warehousing  will  help  retailers  in 
assortment  management,  or  the 
ability  to  tailor  merchandise  to 
individual  store  demographics  — 
including  customer  lifestyle,  eth¬ 
nicity,  income  level  and  climate. 
Such  customization  remains  a 
critical  element  of  success  for 
most  retailers. 

Here’s  what  the  survey  found 
out  about  data  warehousing: 

►  Executives  at  33%  of  the  retail¬ 
ers  said  data  warehousing  has 
increased  their  sales. 


►37%  of  the  retailers  reported 
increased  gross  margins. 

►45%  are  using  data  warehous¬ 
ing  to  develop  new  strategies. 

Among  the  Ernst  &  Young’s 
other  findings: 

►83%  of  the  retailers  plan  to  add 
IS  personnel  during  the  next  two 
years,  with  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  expected  to  grow  from  75 
to  86  full-time  employees. 

►  IT  operating  expenses  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  will  increase 
n%  this  year  (to  0.82%  from 
0.74%)  among  companies  that 
also  took  part  in  Ernst  &  Young’s 
1996  survey.  That  increase  fol¬ 
lows  a  modest  3%  hike  last  year. 


MANAGING 


MANAGE  I.T., 
YOU  NEED 


A  TEAM  OF 


PICKS. 


When  it  comes  to  enterprise  systems  management,  it's  easier  to  win  when  you  can  pick  your  own 
tools.  That's  why  Tivoli  Systems  has  been  leading  the  way  in  openness.  With  our  open  framework, 
best-of-class  products  from  Tivoli  and  over  350  different  vendors  integrate  easily,  producing 
teamwork  instead  of  headaches.  How  strong  is  our  commitment  to  an  open  industry?  In  addition 
to  publishing  our  APIs,  we  provide  partners  with  our  industry-leading  integration  tool  kit  -  the 
same  one  our  internal  developers  use.  Add  our  rigorous  certification  process  to  the  equation,  and 
"Management-Ready"  applications  end  up  being  exactly  that.  Our  partners  win  because  they 
spend  more  time  creating  and  less  time  integrating.  And  you  win  because  everything  in  your 
world  -  systems,  networks,  databases  and  applications  -  can  be  managed  from  a  central  point 


of  control,  with  the  pieces  that  make  the  most  sense  for  your  business.  Kind  of  like  having  an 
open  court  to  execute  your  game  plan.  And,  as  an  IBM  company,  we  have  the  bench  strength  to 
service  companies  worldwide.  See  the  entire  playbook  at  www.tivoli.com.  Or  call  1  800  2TIV0LI. 


EMU 


The  Power  to  Manage  Anything.  Anywhere  m 


Tivoli  Systems  Inc 


Tivoli  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  The  Power  to  Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere,  is  a  service  mark,  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  In  Denmark.  Tivoli  is  a  trademark  licensed  from  Kjobenhavns  Sommer-Tivoli  A/S.  IBM  is  a  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  andibr  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  1997  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Computerworld  and  Delahaye  Group  team  up 
to  rate  the  best  sites  for  holiday  shopping 
PRODUCT  REVIEW:  Browser  titans  go  head-to-head 


'•best 

CYBER5E 


BY  BETH  ROED 

|fj§?  t’s  cold  outside,  and  time  is  short.  You  have 
an  entire  family  tree  to  shop  for,  but  the  last 


you  want  to  do  is  pull  on  your  gloves  and 
.  Luckily,  your  keyboard  is  right  in 


of  you.  If  purchasing  gifts  while  watching 


and  sipping  hot  chocolate  appeals  to 


you,  then  Internet  shopping  is  for  you. 


Oh,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  on  the  selling  side  —  trying  to 
make  money  during  the  holiday  shopping  craze  —  do  you 
wonder  what  makes  an  online  shopping  site  a  good  one? 

Computerworld,  in  collaboration  with  Internet  measurement 
professionals  at  Delahaye  Group,  Inc.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
(ivunv.delflhaye.com),  set  out  to  rate  the  best  World  Wide  Web 
sites  to  shop  according  to  key  criteria  such  as  ease  of  order¬ 
ing,  quality  of  product  information  and  navigation.  Test  shop¬ 
pers  rated  each  site  on  a  scale  from  1  to  5,  where  5  represents 
excellent  execution  and  1  represents  poor  execution.  Dela- 
haye’s  panel  of  test  shoppers  looked  at  between  five  and  10 
sites  in  each  of  six  markets,  except  for  department  stores, 
where  there  were  only  three  candidates. 

All  of  the  top  10  sites  share  certain  traits  that  make  them 
best  in  class.  Those  sites  aren't  cluttered,  they  make  it  easy  to 
find  what  you  need,  they  offer  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
impulse  buying  and,  best  of  all,  they  will  do  the  thinking  for 
you  by  offering  gift  suggestions. 


TOYS 

EToys  (www.etoys.com) 

Web  Magic’s  Toys.com  (www.toys.com) 

ELECTRONICS 

Crutchfield  New  Media  (www.crutchfield.com) 

BOOKS 

Amazon.com  (www.amazon.com) 

Barnes  and  Noble  (www.barnesandnoble.com) 

CLOTHING 


Sites  scoring  4.0  or  better  on  a  1-5  scale 


COSMETICS 

Avon  (www.avon.com) 


(best  site  in  any  category) 


AVON 


November  1997 


win 

holiday 
WISH— 
>.  Iistfjc 


on 


secure  transaction 


alLaboui 

Avon 


V  Night  Force,  with  the  first-ever  technology  to  visibly  lifi 


TOYS 

If  you  are  wondering  what  to  get  that  special  young  person 
in  your  life,  try  the  EToys,  Inc.  Online  Toy  Store  (ivtviv. 
etoys.com),  our  No.  1  ranked  site  for  toys.  The  site  loads  quick¬ 
ly  and  offers  credible  gift  suggestions  and  comprehensive 
product  information.  Shopping  and  order  confirmation  is  a 
breeze,  and  it  is  guaranteed  safe  by  Excite’s  “certified  mer¬ 
chant”  seal. 

For  a  better  selection  of  mainstream  toys,  such  as  Star  Wars 


L.  L.  Bean  (www.llbean.com) 
Lands’  End  (www.landsend.com) 
j.  Crew  (www.jcrew.com) 

GARDENING 

Carden  Escape  (www.garden.com) 
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figures,  WebMagic’s  Toys.com  (www. 
toys.com)  is  a  good  alternative  but  slight¬ 
ly  more  cumbersome  to  navigate. 

Rating 

►  www.etoys.com  -  4.6 

►  www.toys.com  -  4.3 

►  FAO  Schwartz 
(www.faoschwartz.com)  -3.0 


For  that  special  young  person 
in  your  life,  try  the  EToys  Online 
Toy  Store  (www.etoys.com) 


ELECTRONICS 

The  clear  winner  for  electronics  wares  is 
the  Crutchfield  New  Media  LLC  Web 
site.  Crutchfield  was  the  first  company 
20  years  ago  to  sell  car  stereos  via  the 
postal  service.  The  site’s  “virtual  shop¬ 
ping  cart"  method  makes  it  easy  for  vis¬ 
itors  to  pay  for  their  purchases  at  the 
visit’s  end.  One  negative  aspect  is  the 
frequent  need  to  use  the  Back  button. 
Ratinq 

►  www.crutchfield.com  -  4.5 

►  The  Wiz  (www.nbtw.com)  -3.7 

►  Consumer  Direct  Online 
(www.consumer-direct.com)  -3.7 

BOOKS 

The  winner  in  the  book  sector  is  the 
now-famous  Amazon.com,  Inc.,  the 
company  that  pioneered  online  book 
browsing  and  remains  the  leader  today. 
The  site  is  very  easily  understood,  with 
a  quick  and  effective  search  engine,  bril¬ 
liant  categories,  best-seller  lists  and 
myriad  gift  suggestions. 

If  it  weren’t  for  a  cluttered  layout  and 
subpar  navigation  options,  Barnes  and 
Noble,  Inc.  would  have  been  the  best  of 
the  Web. 

Ratinq 

►  www.amazon.com  -  4.7 

►  www.bamesandnoble.com  -  4.4 

►  BookStacks  Unlimited,  Inc. 
(www.bookstacks.com)  -3.8 

COSMETICS 

Avon  Products,  Inc.’s  site  loads  quickly, 
and  navigation  is  a  breeze,  with  little 
time  wasted  locating  products.  The 
site  —  the  highest  ranked  in  any  shop¬ 
ping  category  —  contains  a  special  holi¬ 
day  gift  section  and  takes  security  seri¬ 
ously. 

Neither  of  the  other  cosmetic  sites 
reviewed,  Cosmetic  Mall  and  Macy’s, 
came  close  to  matching  Avon.  Those 
sites  were  rather  slow  to  load. 


Ratinq 

►  www.avon.com  -  4.95 

►  www.macys.com  -  3.1 

►  www.cosmeticmall.com  -  2.9 

CLOTHES 

L.  L.  Bean,  Inc.  was  slightly  ahead  of 
Lands’  End,  Inc.,  but  both  sites  offer 
excellent  choices.  For  the  bargain  shop¬ 
per  in  all  of  us,  Lands’  End  even  offers 
an  overstock  list  that  visitors  can  sub¬ 
scribe  to  via  E-mail.  L.  L.  Bean  has  taken 
a  page  out  of  the  affinity  marketing  text¬ 
book  in  that  its  site  lets  you  create  an 
address  book;  it  also  remembers  your 
previous  orders. 

Ratinq 

►  www.llbean.com  -  4.9 

►  www.landsend.com  -  4.8 

►  J.  Crew  (www.jcrew.com)  -  4.1 

►  Gap,  Inc.  (www.gap.com)  -3.8 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Department  stores  appear  to  be  just  test¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  electronic  commerce; 
most  of  the  sites  we  investigated  offered 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  selection  that  can 
be  found  in  their  brick-and-mortar 
stores.  JC  Penney  Co.  scored  well  due  to 
the  higher-than-average  number  of 
items  on  its  site,  and  Bloomingdale’s  of¬ 
fers  the  best  navigation. 

Ratinq 

►  Macy’s  (www.macys.com)  -3.5 

►  www.bloomingdales.com  -3.5 

►  www.jcpenney.com  -  3.5 

GARDENING 

Garden  Escape,  Inc.  (www.garden.com) 
offers  quick  navigation,  a  fantastic  di¬ 
rectory  layout  and  detailed  product  in¬ 
formation.  Its  purchasing  scheme  is 
quick  and  easy,  and  it  offers  complete 
online  security.  The  other  two  sites  re¬ 
viewed  were  difficult  to  navigate  and  of¬ 
fered  limited  purchase  options. 

Ratinq 

►  www.garden.com  -  4.7 

►  The  Gourmet  Gardener  (www. 
gourmetgardener.com)  -  2.8 

►  Bloomsbury  Market,  Inc.  (www. 
bloomsburymkt.com)  -  2.7  □ 


Roed  is  director  of  New  Media  at  Dela- 
haye  Group,  Inc.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

©COMPUTERWORLD 

Web  site  managers  and  analysts 
offer  hints  for  making 
your  Web  site  shopper-friendly  in 
Computerworld' s  online 
magazine,  Emmerce, 
(www.computerworld.com/emmerce) 

If  there’s  a  PC  on  your  shopping 
list,  Computerworld’ s  review 
of  online  PC  shopping  sites 
[CW,  Nov.  17]  is  available  at 
www2.computerworld.com/home/ 
onlinegGc)7.nf/All/g7iii7guide4 


BROWSE 


By  Chris  DeVoney 

Microsoft’s  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer 
4.0  and  Net¬ 
scape’s  Com¬ 
municator  Pro¬ 
fessional  4.0 
aren’t  just  for  browsing 
World  Wide  Web  sites 
anymore.  These  suites 
include  electronic  mail, 
newsgroup  readers,  per¬ 
sonal  conferencing,  docu¬ 
ment  sharing,  push  chan¬ 
nels,  alternative  desktops 
and  even  off-line  reading 
of  Web  sites.  And  both 
companies  offer  tools  for 
configuring  and  deploy¬ 
ing  the  suites  throughout 
an  organization. 

After  reviewing  the  lat¬ 
est  versions  of  Internet 
Explorer  Version  4.01, 
which  was  released  Dec. 
3,  and  Communicator 
Version  4.0.4,  I  conclud¬ 
ed  that  the  better  —  but 
not  perfect  —  suite  for 
most  corporate  users  is 
Microsoft’s  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer,  provided  you  are 
using  Windows  95  or 
Windows  NT  Workstation 
4.0. 

The  browser  is  more 
versatile,  faster  and  more 
powerful  than  Communi¬ 
cator,  and  its  conferenc¬ 
ing  and  collaboration 
tools  are  better. 

However,  Internet 
Explorer  isn’t  the  best  for 
every  corporation.  The 
Explorer  versions  for  the 
Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  and  Windows 
3.1  (late  1997  release)  and 
Unix  (early  1998)  don’t 
offer  the  full  suite  of 
tools.  Also,  I  can’t  yet  rec¬ 
ommend  deploying  Ac¬ 
tive  Desktop  —  the  close 
integration  of  the  browser 
and  desktop  —  because  it 


has  too  many  bugs. 

Communicator  Profes¬ 
sional  is  the  best  choice  if 
your  top  priorities  are: 
full  cross-platform  sup¬ 
port,  including  support 
for  the  Mac,  OS/2  and  the 
major  versions  of  Unix  in 
addition  to  Windows;  the 
best  central  control  of  the 
features  of  the  suite;  bet¬ 
ter  Hypertext  Markup 
Language  (HTML)  au¬ 
thoring  tools;  full  Internet 
Message  Access  Protocol 
mail  support;  and  IBM 
3270  terminal  emulation. 

And  given  the  huge 
size  of  each  suite  (more 
than  60M  bytes)  and 
myriad  features,  you  don’t 
need  to  install  the  entire 
package  when  only  cer¬ 


tain  pieces  are  needed.  If 
you  need  only  browsing 
capabilities,  you  can  get 
“thin”  by  deploying  only 
the  pieces  you  need. 

BROWSERS: 

GETTING  DYNAMIC 

The  star  of  each  suite  is 
the  browser,  the  program 
used  for  executing  Java 


programs  and  browsing 
intranet  or  Internet  sites. 
Both  Internet  Explorer 
and  Navigator  are  worth¬ 
while  upgrades  to  the 
previous  versions.  The 
current  versions  offer 
improved  user  interfaces 
and  handling  of  dynamic 
HTML.  Both  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  and  Navigator  have 
undergone  user  interface 
surgery.  For  Navigator, 
tool  bars  expand  and  col¬ 
lapse  on  a  mouse  click 
without  the  user  having 
to  dig  through  configura¬ 
tion  options.  The  menu 
performance  of  the  4.0 
products  is  snappier  than 
it  was  in  the  3.0  families. 

Internet  Explorer,  how¬ 
ever,  one-ups  Navigator 


with  its  interface.  All  tool 
bars  are  movable,  and 
you  can  stack  multiple 
tool  bars  onto  the  same 
row.  At  a  push  of  a 
button,  Internet  Explorer 
enters  a  dual-pane  mode 
that  makes  searching  and 
picking  out  previously  vis¬ 
ited  sites  easier.  After 
Browsers,  page  82 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Microsoft's  Internet 
Explorer  4.01 

Free 

MICROSOFT  CORP. 

(800)  426-9400 
www.microsoft.com 

►  Netscape's 
Communicator 
Professional  4.04 

$79 

NETSCAPE 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORP. 

(800)  638-7483 
www.  netscape,  com 
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BROWSERS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  81 

pressing  the  Search  button,  a  search  dialog  box  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  left  window  while  the  selected  results 
or  the  Web  pages  appear  in  the  right  window. 

Both  browsers  handle  HTML  better  than  before, 
including  the  recent  standard  of  cascading  style 
sheets.  However,  Navigator  trips  over  a  few  ele¬ 
ments  of  Java  1. 1,  the  latest  version  of  the  language, 
which  was  ratified  just  as  Communicator  4.0  was 
released.  Internet  Explorer  shows  intermittent 
quirks  elsewhere,  such  as  occasionally  ignoring 
mouse  clicks  on  hyperlinks.  In  most  cases,  simply 
restarting  Internet  Explorer  gets  its  behavior  back 
under  control. 

In  the  case  of  Java,  corporations  shouldn’t  be 
worried  about  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  current 
lawsuit  against  Microsoft  concerning  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Java  in  Internet  Explorer  4.0.  The  fea¬ 
tures  at  the  center  of  the  controversy  affect  Web  au¬ 
thors  more  than  end  users,  and  both  Web 
programmers  and  information  systems  depart¬ 
ments  can  work  around  any  uniqueness  in  the 
browser  chosen  to  be  the  corporate  standard. 

The  real  future  is  dynamic  HTML  —  Web  pages 
that  use  active  elements  without  the  need  for  Java 
applets  or  plug-ins  such  as  Macromedia,  Inc.’s 
Shockwave.  Dynamic  HTML  covers  issues  from 
the  two-dimensional  positioning  of  objects  on  the 
page,  such  as  moving  text  or  images,  to  reports 
whose  data  is  extracted  on  the  spot  from  a  SQL 
database. 

Unfortunately,  Netscape  and  Microsoft  have  their 
own,  differing  versions  of  this  technology.  Until  the 
World  Wide  Web  Consortium  issues  the  official 
dynamic  HTML  standard  early  next  year,  there  will 
be  incompatibilities  between  the  Microsoft  and 
Netscape  implementations.  Again,  the  problem 
is  more  important  to  Internet  Web  developers, 
who  must  write  pages  that  will  work  on  any  brows¬ 
er,  than  to  corporate  intranet  staffers,  who  may 
worry  only  about  the  corporation’s  browser  of 
choice. 

In  browser  performance,  the  advantage  goes  to 
Internet  Explorer,  which  is  about  30%  faster  at 
executing  applets  and  displaying  pages,  based  on 
visiting  more  than  20  widely  used  Internet  sites. 


SNIPPETS 

PC  WORLD 
December 

Once  all  the  bugs  are  worked  out,  Internet 
Explorer  4.0  gets  our  recommendation  for 
two  reasons:  Its  True  Web  Integration  gives 
the  Windows  95  desktop  a  welcome  face-lift, 
and  its  Outlook  Express  E-mail  software  is 
superior  to  Communicator’s  Messenger. 

PC  MAGAZINE 
Oct.  i 

Internet  Explorer  4.0  surpasses  Netscape 
Communicator  4.0  in  functionality  and  ease 
of  use.  [Internet  Explorer  4.0]  has  a  highly 
customizable  interface,  great  navigation  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  very  fast  Java  Virtual  Machine. 
Netscape  Communicator  4.0  improves  sig¬ 
nificantly  on  Navigator  3,  a  slicker  interface, 
better  Java  performance  and  a  vastly 
improved  mail  client.  But  Netscape  doesn’t 
.  offer  enough  enhancements  to  Communica¬ 
tor  compared  with  the  improvements 
Microsoft  made  to  [Internet  Explorer]. 


including  www.microsoji.com  and  www.netscape.com, 
and  the  CaffeineMark  3.0  Java  benchmark  from 
Pendragon  Software,  Inc.  However,  unless  you  are 
using  an  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  line 
or  faster,  the  slow  communication  rates  of  dial-up 
modems  negate  any  browser’s  speed  advantage 
when  simply  surfing  Web  pages. 

OTHER  SUITE  FEATURES 

Many  corporations  look  at  these  suites  to  provide 
electronic  mail,  with  the  newsgroup  reader  being 
part  of  the  deal.  Microsoft  Outlook  Express  is 
a  better  newsgroup  and  electronic-mail  client  than 
Outlook  97.  However,  Netscape’s  Messager  E-mail 
is  better  than  either  Outlook  version  in  terms 
of  message  searches,  sending  and  receiving  of  mail 
with  HTML  text  and  standards-based  return  re¬ 
ceipts. 

For  workgroup  functions,  Microsoft’s  NetMeet- 
ing  has  the  advantage  over  Netscape’s  Conference 
if  several  people  want  to  share  a  whiteboard  or  doc¬ 
ument  or  need  videoconferencing  (which  can  be 
decrypted  at  low  communications  speeds).  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Microsoft  NetShow,  which  has  no  counter¬ 
part  in  Communicator,  receives  audiovisual  broad¬ 
casts  over  an  intranet  —  useful  for  companywide 
announcements  —  or  the  Internet,  where  you  can 
watch  presentations  at  out-of-town  professional 
conferences  without  leaving  your  office. 

PUSH  UPDATE 

Push  technology  in  many  ways  is  just  a  way  of 
directing  which  Web  pages  your  browser  should 
automatically  retrieve  for  your  later  reading.  The 
technology  is  similar  to  the  early  add-ons  in  which 
you  specify  a  uniform  resource  locator  (Web  site 
location)  to  the  Web  crawler,  how  many  levels  deep 
should  pages  be  retrieved  and  whether  a  browser 
can  follow  a  link  to  another  Web  site. 

The  improvements  in  what  are  now  called  “sub¬ 
scriptions”  by  Microsoft  and  “channels”  by 
Netscape  is  that  Internet  Explorer  or  Communica¬ 
tor  —  plus  its  Netcaster  module  —  determine, 
based  on  hidden  Web  page  tags,  which  Web  pages 
it  should  download  for  your  later  perusal. 


For  example,  when  you  open  a  folder,  such  as  a 
directory  or  the  Control  Panel,  you  get  an  embed¬ 
ded  Web  page  instead  of  the  regular  directory  list¬ 
ing.  When  you  select  an  icon,  the  Web  page 
changes  to  give  you  detailed  information  on  that 
item. 

Internet  Explorer  4.0  can  also  replace  the  static 
wallpaper  with  embedded  browser  controls. 

Additionally,  the  browser  can  execute  scripts 
to  automatically  launch  programs  or  control  the 
computer. 

The  problem  is  that  Active  Desktop  has  a  few 
bugs  and  not  every  worker  wants  (or  needs)  a 
browser  that  doubles  as  a  desktop. 

Also,  you  can’t  uninstall  Active  Desktop  without 
removing  Internet  Explorer  4.0.  Because  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  problems,  either  test  Active  Desktop  thor¬ 
oughly  with  all  of  your  organization’s  applications 
before  deploying  or  just  don’t  install  Active  Desk¬ 
top  yet. 


Who's  better  at  what? 


Geared  for  corporate  users 
Full  cross-platform  support 

Interface  improvements 

Handling  of  HTML 

Browser  performance 

E-mail 

Workgroup  functions 


Explorer 


!  Communicator 
Explorer 

?  Both  are  strong 
Explorer 
f  Communicator 
Explorer 


*  Microsoft’s  Bill  Gates  **  Netscape’s  Jim  Barksdale 


DEPLOYMENT  KITS 

Customization  and  management  of  the  browser 
and  its  features  are  the  role  of  the  deployment  kits: 
Microsoft’s  free  Internet  Explorer  4.0  Administra¬ 
tors  Kit  and  Netscape’s  Mission  Control  ($1,295  to 
$4,500,  depending  on  the  number  of  seats 
deployed).  The  kits  give  IS  managers  the  tools  to 
customize  and  centrally  manage  the  features  and 
look  of  each  product,  including  adding  or  remov¬ 
ing  channels  or  locking  down  the  browser  from 
changes. 

Neither  kit  pushes  the  original  product  to  the 
desktop,  the  role  of  software  such  as  Microsoft’s 
System  Management  Server.  The  Explorer  kit  has 
a  friendlier  face,  lets  managers  customize  most  fea¬ 
tures  and  can  add  additional  Web  pages  or  mod¬ 
ules  (add-ons  such  as  Shockwave  or  custom 
ActiveX  controls)  to  the  desktops. 

Although  Mission  Control  is  more  complex  and 
difficult  to  use,  the  tool  offers  more  extensive  con¬ 
trol  over  individual  features  and  components;  can 
push  updated  modules  to  the  desktop;  and  can  set 
more  individual,  workgroup  and  corporatewide 
bookmarks,  address  book  and  configuration  set¬ 
tings  than  can  the  Explorer  kit.  Of  the  two,  Mission 
Control  rates  as  the  better  administrator. 

ACTIVE  DESKTOP 

AND  TOTAL  WEB  INTEGRATION 

Part  of  Internet  Explorer  4.0’s  new  look  is  Active 
Desktop  and  Total  Web  Integration,  which  blurs 
the  line  between  local  and  remote  resources. 


You  may  be  better  off  waiting  several  months  for 
Microsoft  to  flush  out  the  problems  or  waiting 
until  Windows  98  and  Windows  NT  5.0  appear  for¬ 
mally,  because  they  should  incorporate  a  more 
resilient  form  of  Active  Desktop. 

Given  both  companies’  track  records,  the 
improvements  are  continuous.  The  recently  posted 
Communicator  4.0.4  incorporated  several  minor 
changes  for  federal  government  E-mail  use,  some 
useful  performance  tweaks  and  modest  bug  fixes 
over  its  earlier  versions. 

The  new  Internet  Explorer  4.01  version,  available 
only  for  Windows  95  and  NT  4.0,  incorporated  the 
three  security  fixes  issued  by  Microsoft,  resolved 
the  installation  problems  on  some  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  Presario  computers  and  added  new  ac¬ 
cessibility  options  designed  for  users  who  rely  on 
software  that  reads  on-screen  text  aloud. 

If  you  already  have  Internet  Explorer  4.0  and  the 
security  patches,  don’t  bother  downloading  4.01, 
whose  only  on-screen  notice  is  its  version  number 
(4.72.2106.8)  located  under  the  Help  menu,  unless 
you’ve  run  into  the  listed  problems. 

Expect  more  incremental  releases  from  either 
vendor  if  security  breaches  are  discovered.  Regard¬ 
less,  corporations  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  this  Microsoft/Netscape  rivalry  as  the  two 
are  forced  to  aggressively  produce  the  best  browser 
suite  the  market  will  accept.  □ 

DeVoney  is  a  reviewer  in  Seattle.  He  can  be  reached 
at  chrisd@cybercritic.com. 
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In  Depth 


In-house  technology 
evangelists  can  lead 
their  companies  to 
IT  heaven.  But  their 
raw  enthusiasm  and 
user  focus  can  make 
them  a  helluva 
handful  for  IS 


What  these  people  have  in 
common  —  other  than 
an  enthusiasm  for  their 
jobs  bordering  on  mania 
—  is  responsibility  for 
finding  the  latest  and  greatest  information 
technology  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of 
users. 

They  are  technology  evangelists.  They  are 
risk  takers.  They  are  leaders.  They  have  a 
knack  for  keeping  one  eye  on  the  frontiers 
of  technology  and  the  other  on  the  day-to-day 
business  needs  of  their  companies. 

But  despite  these  similarities,  the  styles 
and  methods  of  technology  evangelists  vary 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Some  are  aggressive, 
even  confrontational,  while  some  are  more 
like  gentle  mentors.  Some  work  inside  infor¬ 
mation  systems  organizations,  some  support 
IS  from  an  outside  research  group,  and 
some  even  end  up  as  IS  rivals  and  adver- 


“I’m  here  to 
have  fun.” 

—  Mickey  Mclntire 


“This  is  very 
exciting  stuff.” 

—  Brent  Lowensohn 


“Since  I  was  n,  this  has 
been  my  thing.” 

—  Randy  Kaplan 


“I  can’t  believe  they  pay 
me  to  do  this.” 

—  David  Pensak 


The  IS  manager  thinking  about  sponsor¬ 
ing  or  hiring  a  technology  evangelist  should 
know  they  tend  to  be  bright,  enthusiastic 
and  user-oriented.  But  they  can  also  resem¬ 
ble  gadflies  and  loose  cannons. 

■TRUFFLES' 

“You  know  how  French  farmers  harvest  truf¬ 
fles?”  asks  David  Pensak,  a  senior  research 
fellow  at  Du  Pont  Co.  “I  see  my  job  as  iden¬ 
tifying  technology  truffles.  We  wash  them, 
slice  them  and  dice  them,  put  them  out  on  a 
plate  with  whatever  garnishes  we  have,  and 
people  say,  ‘Wow,  how  did  I  ever  live  without 
that?’  ” 

Not  long  ago,  Pensak  bought  several  desk¬ 
top  scanners  and  gave  one  to  his  boss,  who 
directs  all  research  at  the  Wilmington,  Del.- 
based  chemical  company.  “He  loves  to  try 
out  new  techno-gadgets,  and  he  absolutely 
adored  it,”  Pensak  says.  “He  comes  in  on 
weekends  and  scans  and  organizes  his  own 
information.” 

Pensak’s  boss  was  so  enthusiastic,  he 
bought  scanners  for  other  members  of  his 
staff.  “We  are  now  buying  them  by  the 
dump  truck  load,”  Pensak  says. 

Pensak,  49,  says  he  often  brings  in 
techno-truffles  with  little  idea  how  they 
might  be  used.  “So  how  do  I  define  what’s 
cool?  If  I’d  spend  money  out  of  my  own 
pocket  for  it,  it’s  cool.  If  I  wouldn’t  spend  my 
own  money,  it’s  not  cool.” 

Brent  Lowensohn  is  Pensak’s  counterpart 
at  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc.  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  “There  are  some  jobs  you 
shouldn't  do  if  you  can  help  it,  and  I  guess 
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this  is  one  of  them,”  he  jokes.  Although 
he  loves  the  work  —  he’s  had  the  job  19 
years  —  it  has  its  share  of  risks  and 
frustrations,  he  says. 

Lowensohn,  manager  of  research  and 
development  for  information  technology, 
says  users  resist  the  disruption  brought 
on  by  rapidly  changing  technology. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  don’t  re¬ 
spond  well  to  change,”  he  says.  “You 
take  a  lot  of  hits.” 

But  the  wins  make  it  worthwhile. 
Lowensohn  brought  in  PCs  and  a  LAN 
more  than  15  years  ago,  when  it  was  still 
very  much  a  mainframe  world.  “People 
couldn’t  figure  out  why  in  the  world 
we’d  want  to  do  such  a  thing,”  he  re¬ 
calls.  “They  said  microcomputers  cer¬ 
tainly  would  never  be  powerful  enough 
to  do  anything.” 

But  then  Lowensohn’s  group  intro¬ 
duced  Visicalc,  and  the  time  required  to 
prepare  corporate  budgets  plummeted. 
“Suddenly,  you  saw  microcomputers  pop 
up  on  everyone’s  desk,  and  it  was  very 
exciting  to  see  you  were  making  a  differ¬ 
ence,”  he  says. 


'SKUNKWORKS' 

“We  are  like  a  skunkworks,”  Lowensohn 
explains.  “We  never  say  no.  We  go  into 
[vendors’]  labs  and  say,  ‘I  need  this.  Give 
it  to  me  now.’  We  get  things  from  ven¬ 
dors  that  others  don’t  even  know  exist.” 

“Brent’s  the  college  professor,”  says 
Dr.  Gary  Lulejian,  area  associate  medical 
director  at  Baldwin  Park  Medical  Center 
in  Baldwin  Park,  Calif.  “He’s  got  piles 
and  piles  of  stuff  in  his  office.  I  went  in 
one  day  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  about 
smart  cards.  And  he  pulled  open  his 
desk  drawer,  and  he  had  about  10  of 
them  in  there.  He  said,  ‘Yeah,  what  kind 
do  you  want  to  talk  about?’  ” 

Lowensohn,  “approaching  50  years” 
old,  is  a  manager  two  levels  down  in  an 
IS  group  whose  budget  exceeds  $2  bil¬ 
lion  per  year.  He  says  it’s  important  to 
entice,  not  push,  users  into  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  “We  may  just  quietly  put  something 
up,  and  when  people  say,  ‘Gee,  that’s 
neat,  why  didn’t  you  give  that  to  me?’ 
we’ll  say,  ‘OK,  you  can  steal  it  from  us.’  ’’ 

Corporate  Software  &  Technology’s 
Mickey  Mclntire,  a  vice  president  and 
“technical  evangelist,”  acknowledges  that 
he  isn’t  always  so  subtle.  “I’m  willing  to 
kick  over  a  few  bar  stools  if  I  have  to,” 
he  says.  “I  won’t  avoid  a  fight,  even  if 
I’m  told  by  the  CEO  at  a  meeting  to  sit 
down  and  shut  up.” 

That  happened.  It  seems  the  CEO 
wanted  to  bring  in  a  certain  product  to 
support  Internet  commerce,  and  he  even 
wanted  to  partner  with  the  product’s 
vendor.  But  Mclntire  says  he  felt  it 
wasn’t  a  good  choice.  “We  had  six  meet¬ 
ings  on  that  product  before  we  finally 
killed  the  damn  thing,"  he  says. 


“That  kind  of  thing  has  happened 
with  Mickey  and  me  a  dozen  times,” 
says  CEO  Howard  Diamond.  “He’ll  tell 
you  when  you  are  totally  full  of  s— . 
That’s  part  of  his  style.” 

“I’m  a  geek  from  way  back,  but  the 
politically  correct  term  is  ‘technology- 
advantaged  individual,’  ”  says  Mclntire, 
39.  Part  of  his  job  is  to  filter  out  the  half- 
baked  ideas  of  the  technology-disadvan¬ 
taged.  “I’ve  always  thought  we  could 
solve  a  lot  of  problems  if  we  didn’t  let 
managers  read  PC  magazines,”  he  says. 

AXIOMS 

Responsibility  for  technology  evangelism 
at  Philadelphia-based  PECO  Energy  Co. 
is  shared  by  two  people.  Randy  Kaplan, 
director  of  information  technology  ar¬ 
chitecture,  finds  new  technology,  and 
Joseph  Awe,  director  of  IT  services,  fig¬ 
ures  out  how  to  deliver  it  cost-effectively 
to  users. 

“I  have  two  key  axioms,”  Awe  says.  “If 
you  can  buy  it,  it’s  obsolete.  And  the  fu¬ 
ture’s  already  here.  It’s  just  not  evenly 
distributed.” 

Awe  says  he  tried  to  get  the  utility’s  IS 
managers  interested  in  intranets  in 
1995,  without  much  success.  He  had  a 
vision  for  how  intranets  could  help  the 
company,  but  there  wasn’t  yet  a  “fertile 
ground”  for  the  technology  at  PECO,  he 
says. 

“So  in  1996,  I  took  all  the  IT  man¬ 
agers  to  visit  our  major  suppliers  — 
Novell,  Microsoft,  Intel,  Oracle,  Octel  — 
and  they  told  us  of  their  plans  for  in¬ 
tranet.  We  called  that  ‘the  trip  to  Mecca,’ 
and  it  helped  generate  that  fertile  dirt,” 
Awe  says. 

Pensak  is  well-respected  among  users 
—  Du  Pont  scientists  —  where  he  makes 
his  home,  but  the  IS  organization  is  an¬ 
other  matter  entirely.  “The  CIO  refers  to 
me  as  ‘the  information  systems  anti- 


Christ,’  ”  he  says.  The 
problem  is  that  Pen- 
sak’s  new  “techno¬ 
toys”  sometimes  catch 
on  to  the  point  that  his 
group  of  eight  can  no 
longer  support  them, 
so  users  turn  to  IS. 

“Sometimes  IS  says, 

‘We  don’t  care  how 
good  you  think  it  is, 
we  don’t  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  support  it 
widespread  throughout 
the  corporation.  Don’t 
tell  anybody  about  it,'  ” 

Pensak  says. 

But  some  of  Pen- 
sak’s  ideas  catch  on 
big-time.  His  group 
began  experimenting 
with  World  Wide  Web 
technology  in  1992 
when  it  was  just  a  European  research 
project  and  no  browsers  existed.  Du 
Pont’s  intranet,  which  grew  out  of  that 
pioneering  work,  now  runs  on  100 
servers  and  is  used  by  more  than 
10,000  employees. 

Indeed,  good  rapport  with  users 
seems  a  hallmark  of  the  technology 
evangelist.  Mitch  Rutledge,  administra¬ 
tor  of  vision  services  at  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Permanente  Medical  Group,  says 
of  Lowensohn,  “He’ll  catch  you  in  the 
hall  and  talk  to  you  for  five  minutes,  and 
during  that  time  he  picks  your  brain 
about  what  you’re  doing  so  he  under¬ 
stands  your  business  needs.” 

PECO’s  Kaplan  says  users  wishing  to 
sponsor  new  technologies  sometimes 
have  good  ideas,  or  “pearls,”  and  some¬ 
times  not-so-good  ones,  or  “non-pearls.” 

It’s  sometimes  hard  to  explain  to 
users  that  they  have  found  a  non-pearl, 
but  it’s  important  to  limit  the  number  of 


nonstandard  products  brought  into  the 
company,  Kaplan  says.  “A  constant  chal¬ 
lenge  is,  if  you  don’t  build  it,  they  will,” 
he  says. 

“Part  of  our  job  is  to  keep  clients  at¬ 
tached  to  reality,”  he  adds.  “Clients  tend 
to  think  technology  is  free.” 

But,  Kaplan  says,  “it's  a  wonderful 
challenge,  and  we  like  working  with  gad- 
gets.” 

“Gadgets  are  us,”  Awe  agrees.  “We  are 
avid  seekers.  □ 


Anthes  is  Computerworld’s  senior  editor, 
special  reports.  His  Internet  address  is 
gary_anthes@cw.com. 


Holy  moly! 


What  tech  evangelists  are  up  to  now 


aiser  Foundation  Health 
Plan’s  Brent  Lowen¬ 
sohn  is  setting  up 
telescope-mounted, 
high-speed  “steerable”  lasers 
that  will  enable  building-to- 
building  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  communications  at  622M 
bit/sec.  It  will  save  money  over 
conventional  telephone  service 
and  will  be  “highly  secure,” 
Lowensohn  says. 

Du  Pont’s  David  Pensak  is 
setting  up  speech-recognition 
servers,  300-MHz  Pentium  PCs 
that  take  voice  data  packets 
from  Macintosh  computers,  do 
the  computational  heavy  lifting 


and  send  the  results  back  to 
users’  Macintoshes.  Why?  Du 
Pont  scientists  rely  heavily  on 
speech  input;  they  love  their 
Macintoshes;  and  vendors 
aren’t  developing  speech  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Macintosh  any¬ 
more,  Pensak  says. 

Corporate  Software  &  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Mickey  Mclntire  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  advanced 
techniques  for  Internet-based 
customer  collaboration.  One 
piece  of  software  uses  artificial 
intelligence  to  answer  customer 
inquiries.  If  it  can’t,  it  “traps  the 
substance  of  the  dialogue”  with 
the  customer  and  sends  it  to  the 


right  person  in  the  company. 
The  answer  is  then  added  to  the 
A!  knowledge  base,  Mclntire 
says. 

PECO  Energy’s  Joseph  Awe 
and  Randy  Kaplan  are  looking  at 
fledgling  technologies  for  knowl¬ 
edge  management,  including 
advanced  database  and  search 
techniques.  A  key  application 
would  capture  and  preserve  the 
expertise  of  PECO’s  nuclear 
engineers,  an  aging  and  shrink¬ 
ing  resource.  There  are  tough 
technical,  cultural  and  financial 
issues  to  sort  through,  Awe  and 
Kaplan  say. 

—  Cary  H.  Anthes 
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There  are  outstanding  job  opportu¬ 
nities  in  electronic  commerce  for 
IS  pros  with  strong  skills,  breadth 
of  experience  and  a  bit  of  attitude  By  Rocheiie  Gamer 


Practitioners:  A 


In  a  field  where  it’s  hard  to  find  tal¬ 
ented  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals,  John  Watson  just  might  be 
the  perfect  role  model.  Articulate  and 
grounded  in  the  ways  of  business, 
he’s  risen  through  the  IS  ranks  to 
become  a  project  manager  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Greetings  Corp.’s  electronic- 
marketing  department  in  Cleveland. 
How  did  he  get  there? 

“I’ve  always  been  an  early  adopter 
of  technology,”  Watson  says.  “I 
worked  my  way  up  from  evaluating 
Micro  Focus  Cobol  on  a  PC  about  io 
years  ago  to  client/server  and  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  electronic  commerce  by 
getting  on  projects  that  were  the 
‘buzz’  technologies  of  the  time.  This 
business  takes  a  person  who’s  not 
afraid  of  jumping  in  and  learning 
new  things  on  his  own.” 

In  fact,  that  attribute  —  being  able 
to  learn  new  languages  and  technologies  without  formal  training 
—  has  become  a  mantra  of  sorts  among  electronic-commerce  man¬ 
agers.  Small  wonder  then,  that  Watson  was  the  first  IS  profession¬ 
al  tapped  two  years  ago  for  the  company’s  electronic-commerce 
organization. 

Today,  one  of  his  responsibilities  is  finding  people  just  like 
him.  The  mirror  for  his  reflection:  a  resume  crammed  with 


American  Greetings'  John  Watson  is  a  model  for  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals.  He  understands  that  with  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  work  may  never  be  finished. 


project  manager's  tale 

multiple  technologies,  outside  activities  and  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  PC. 

“I  started  out  as  a  hobbyist  —  buying  an  IBM  PC  when  it  first 
came  out,”  Watson  says,  describing  his  passion. 

Watson’s  io-hour  workdays  also  offer  insight  into  the  demands 
electronic  commerce  places  on  an  IS  professional.  During  a  typi¬ 
cal  day,  he  talks  to  internal  customers  and  visits  with  external  cus¬ 
tomers  at  America  Online,  Inc.  and  The  Microsoft  Network.  He 
works  alongside  marketing,  sales,  legal  and  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  people.  He  rolls  up  his  sleeves  to  help  IS  deliver  rapid-fire 
projects  in  the  requisite  two  to  three  months.  And  he  constantly 
evaluates  new  ideas,  with  an  eye  toward  feasibility  and  return  on 
investment  (ROI). 

“Our  marketing  people  come  up  with  an  idea  almost  every  day, 
and  those  ideas  have  to  be  analyzed  very  quickly  to  understand  the 
scope  of  each,”  Watson  says.  “Is  it  a  one-week  idea  or  a  six-month 
idea?  Can  it  be  delivered?  And  it  all  has  to  apply  to  ROI,  in  that  it 
could  be  a  really  good  idea,  but  not  worth  six  months  out  of  three 
people’s  workdays.” 

And  best  of  all,  Watson  accepts  the  fact  that,  with  electronic- 
commerce,  work  may  never  be  finished. 

“This  environment  is  so  competitive  that  concepts  and  projects 
constantly  change.  People  not  only  have  to  design  for  flexibility, 
they  also  have  to  be  flexible  themselves.  All  of  the  IS  people  here 
realize  that  there’s  no  right  way  of  doing  anything,  but  a  lot  of  good 
ways.  It’s  our  job  to  identify  those  multiple  good  ways  and  select 
the  best  way  to  go,"  Watson  says. 
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study  in  contradictions 
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"Projects  that  previously  would 
have  been  handled  by  marketing 
folks  are  best  handled  by  people 
grounded  in  technology  -  but  with  a 
strong  understanding  of  what  the 
consumer  needs  and  wants." 

-  Josef  Mandeibaum, 

American  Greetings 


You  can  say  this  for  electronic  commerce:  It’s  created 
the  biggest  set  of  contradictions  ever  to  confound  the  IS 
landscape.  On  one  hand,  companies  are  desperate  to 
find  qualified  information  technology  professionals  to 
staff  their  new  business-generating  efforts.  On  the 
other,  IS  people  are  almost  as  desperate  to  work  with 
the  hottest  technologies  to  have  come  along  in  years.  So 
why  are  companies  having  so  much  trouble  finding 
qualified  people  to  fill  these  jobs? 

It’s  all  in  the  day’s  work.  Forget  how  things  are  done 
in  the  rest  of  the  company.  Electronic-commerce  orga¬ 
nizations  generally  operate  as  companies  within  a 
company.  That  means  nearly  constant  interaction 
among  people  in  sales,  legal,  marketing,  IT  and  com¬ 
munications.  It  also  means  long  hours  that  can  burn 
out  those  not  lit  by  an  internal  passion  and  IT  under¬ 
standing,  combined  with  a  creativity  borne  of  market¬ 
ing  acumen. 

How  are  companies  supposed  to  find  IS  profession¬ 
als  who  can  thrive  under  those  conditions?  Word  of 
mouth,  mostly.  The  problem  is  knowing  whom  to  look 
for.  Sure,  experience  is  key.  But  experience  is  relative 
when  even  the  most  avant-garde  businesses  have  been 


Consultants:  The  skills 
that  cut  the  mustard 


exploiting  the  World  Wide  Web  for  only  three  years. 

“It  helps  to  have  a  diversified  background,"  says 
David  Young,  electronic-group  manager  at  United  Parcel 
Service  of  America,  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  “We  look  for  people 
with  a  lot  of  experience  with  Internet  projects  or  with 
communication  systems.  And  we  look  for  people  who 
have  worked  with  both  business  systems  and  IS,  so  they 
understand  how  the  IS  life  cycle  works  and  what  the 
business  community  wants  and  why.  We  absolutely  look 
for  breadth.” 

The  kinds  of  breadth  companies  seek  may  surprise 
you.  Because  even  though  these  businesses  are  dealing 
with  the  latest  distributed  technologies,  it  turns  out  that 
legacy  experience  is  a  decided  plus.  The  reason:  It  de¬ 
velops  analytical  skills. 

“It  can  also  help  to  have  an  MBA,”  says  Josef  Man¬ 
deibaum,  director  of  electronic  marketing  at  American 
Greetings.  That’s  because  marketing  drives  nearly  all 
electronic-commerce  efforts. 

But  there’s  a  paradox:  People  also  have  to  know 
the  technology  well  enough  to  know  what  it  can  and 
can’t  do.  “That  means  projects  that  previously  would 
have  been  handled  by  marketing  folks  are  best  handled 
by  people  grounded  in  technology  —  but  with  a  strong 
understanding  of  what  the  consumer  needs  and  wants,” 
Mandeibaum  says.  “This  business  is  a  quagmire 
of  contradictions,  and  you  can’t  be  rigid  if  you  want 
to  survive.” 


Even  high-paying  consulting  companies  are  having  trouble  find¬ 
ing  professionals  adept  at  surfing  the  new  wave  of  electronic 

commerce.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
those  firms  aren’t  being  picky.  To 
find  out  the  extent  of  their  scruti¬ 
ny,  Computerworld  asked  Ken 
Smith,  director  of  consulting  ser¬ 
vices  at  US  Web  Corp.  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  for  a  few  answers. 

CW:  What  do  you  look  for  in  a  can¬ 
didate  for  US  Web? 

SMITH:  We  have  a  rather  intri¬ 
cate  matrix  of  skills,  one  fifth  of 
which  is  technology.  I  also  look  for  people  with  teaching  skills, 
since  consultants  often  need  to  present  information  that  is  new 
to  a  large  audience.  I  look  for  people  with  very  sound  academic 
skills,  preferably  an  advanced  degree.  After  all,  a  lot  of  consult¬ 
ing  is  academic-style  research,  so  it  helps  to  have  the  back¬ 
ground  of  creating  a  hypothesis,  seeking  third-party  materials, 
reading,  digesting,  writing,  rewriting  and  editing.  If  you  don’t 
have  a  thesis,  I  want  to  see  somebody  who  has  written  a  lot. 

CW:  Do  you  hold  much  weight  with  the  resume,  or  is  the  interview 
the  more  important  first  cut  in  deciding  whom  to  hire? 

SMITH:  They  are  both  important  gating  items,  but  they  are 
barely  the  first  step  in  the  gating  process.  I  don’t  look  at  a  re¬ 
sume’s  content.  I  look  for  errors.  If  I  find  any,  your  resume  goes 
right  into  the  five-year  file  that  by  law  I  have  to  keep.  With  the 
interview,  I  want  to  see  how  you  dress  and  how  you  cut  your 
hair.  I  want  to  see  how  you  present  yourself. 

Beyond  that,  we  get  into  testing.  For  consultants,  I  want  to 
see  a  sample  of  your  writing  of  greater  than  150  pages.  And  I 
want  to  see  a  demonstration  of  performance:  Don’t  tell  me 
you’ve  done  stuff  —  show  me.  Bring  me  the  binder  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  you  worked  on,  and  I  want  to  see  that  your  name  is  on  the 
top.  Back-office  IT  folks?  I  sit  them  in  front  of  a  computer  and 
tell  them  they  have  30  minutes  to  produce  an  assignment.  If 
they  can’t  do  it  in  30  minutes,  I  don’t  want  them. 

CW:  Is  there  any  one  thing  to  which  you  give  greater  weight? 

SMITH:  I  would  say  two  things:  Flexibility,  which  to  me 
means  that  they  have  learned  to  learn.  And  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  brevity  and  clarity  of  thought.  I  weed  out  a  lot  of 
people  by  their  ability  to  write  an  executive  summary. 


Recruiters:  How  to  get  them  excited 


Three  IS  recruiters,  three  different  perspectives. 
How  different?  Kris  Sorrentino,  an  account  man¬ 
ager  at  Winter,  Wyman  Contract  Services  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  fills  the  electronic-commerce  void 
through  contract  employees.  Chuck  Muller,  princi¬ 
pal  IS  recruiter  at  AJM  Professional  Services  in 
Troy,  Mich.,  helps  clients  find  permanent  employ¬ 
ees.  And  Janice  Litvin,  owner  of  Micro  Search  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  focuses  on  filling  the  IS  needs 
of  Silicon  Valley  businesses. 

CW:  How  do  you  find  the  people  your  clients  so 
desperately  crave? 

SORRENTINO:  We  advertise  on  the  Internet,  and 
that’s  proved  to  be  a  tremendous  help  for  finding 
people.  Plus,  our  company’s  growing,  and  we’re 
hearing  a  lot  of  word-of-mouth  referrals. 

MULLER:  We  don’t  do  much  advertising  here, 
so  we  find  people  primarily  through  direct  re¬ 
cruiting.  That  means  going  to  people  we  know 
and  asking  them  for  leads.  We’ve  also  looked  at 
Web  pages  and  sent  messages  to  the  webmaster. 

LITVIN:  We  find  people  every  way  you  can 
imagine  —  the  Web  and  word  of  mouth.  The 
main  thing  is  we  cold-call  people  in  companies 
and  ask  if  they  would  be  interested  in  talking  later 
that  evening.  Companies  out  here  know  who  their 
competitors  are,  and  they  use  recruiters  to  cherry- 
pick  the  best  from  each  other. 

CW:  Are  companies  reporting  special  needs  for 
electronic  commerce  that  make  candidates  even 
harder  to  find? 

SORRENTINO:  Everyone’s  looking  for  experience 
with  Java  and  C  and  C++  development.  And  every¬ 
one’s  looking  for  a  quick  learner  and  people  who 
have  good  communication  skills. 

MULLER:  We  hear  a  lot  of  requests  for  Java  tech¬ 
nology,  but  companies  typically  want  to  hire  some¬ 
one  who’s  already  done  it  in  the  business  world. 
The  best  thing  people  can  do,  if  their  company  is 
offering  that  kind  of  experience,  is  to  try  to  get  into 


that  position  for  six  months  or  so,  then  try  to  move. 

LITVIN:  Web  technologies  or  C++,  of  course, 
but  I  don’t  find  that  particularly  difficult  to  find. 
One  real  big  issue  is  firewalls  and  security,  plus 
understanding  back-end  databases. 

CW:  What  sorts  of  things  do  you  look  for  on  a 
resume? 

SORRENTINO:  We  look  at 
their  work  history,  to  see  what 
different  environments  they 
have  worked  in  and  what  they 
have  accomplished.  We  also 
look  to  see  how  long  they  have 
worked  at  each  job  and  what 
experience  has  been  gained. 

MULLER:  I  look  for  accom¬ 
plishments.  A  lot  of  people 
put  in  stuff  like,  “My  respon¬ 
sibilities  were  programming, 
blah  blah  blah.”  But  that  pas¬ 
sive  stuff  just  doesn’t  cut  it.  I 
want  to  see  a  resume  that’s 
action-oriented,  that  gets  away 
from  a  daily  job  description 
and  into  what  you  actually  ac¬ 
complished  —  like  managed  a 
project  that  resulted  in  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales.  And  I  look  at  a 
resume  to  see  how  well  that 
person  writes. 

LITVIN:  I  ask  them  what 
projects  they  worked  on  and 
ask  them  to  tell  me,  step-by- 
step,  how  they  got  where  they 
are.  Half  of  hiring  is  knowing 
how  that  person  is  going  to  fit 
in.  I  try  to  get  a  gut  feeling  for  what  motivates  peo¬ 
ple  and  whether  they  can  speak  intelligibly  to  man¬ 
agement.  □ 

Gamer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San  Carlos,  Calif. 
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Manager,  Broadband  Networks 

Marketing  -  Responsible  for  sup¬ 
porting  Transmission  and  Broad¬ 
band  products  in  the  Latin 
American  telecommunications 
market  (with  special  emphasis  on 
Colombia),  using  gained  market¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  telecommu¬ 
nications  environment  in  such 
market.  Products  supported  in¬ 
clude  the  TransportNode  Portfolio 
(TN-1 6X,TN4X,TN1  X,  TNI  CP, 
SDH  Radio),  the  Magellan  Family 
and  Cornerstone.  Communicate 
and  work  proactively  with  poten¬ 
tial  Latin  American  customers  in 
Spanish  language  to  promote 
position  of  products.  Develop 
long-term  relationships  with  cus¬ 
tomers;  define  market  specific 
transmission  and  broadband 
requirements.  Manage  develop¬ 
ment  of  regional  market  strate¬ 
gies  in  Latin  America.  Increase 
competitive  position  and  market 
share  through  development  of 
marketing  plans.  Provide  com¬ 
petitor  information  and  strate¬ 
gies.  Increase  customer  involve¬ 
ment  with  Network  Planning 
Activities  using  existing  Network 
Planning  Tools  supported  in 
diverse  computer  hardware  plat¬ 
forms:  SUN,  HP,  PC  and 
Macintosh;  and  software  plat¬ 
forms:  VMS,  UNIX,  Windows, 
MacOs.  Develop  alternative  solu¬ 
tions  to  best  position  products. 
Support  customers  in  definition 
of  requirements  for  Operation 
Support  Systems  (OSS)  for  net¬ 
work  evolution  like  the  Telephone 
System  Administration  (SAT)  and 
Network  Resource  Management 
(NRM).  Provide  Product  and 
Network  Management  Presenta¬ 
tions,  Product  Demos,  Network 
Planning  Seminars,  Network 
Planning  Tools  Demos,  and 
Marketing  Communications  stra¬ 
tegies  to  customers  in  Spanish 
language.  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Computer  Engineering 
or  Business  Administration  and  3 
yrs.  exp.  in  job  offered  or  3  yrs. 
related  exp.  in  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry.  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Engineering  providing  tech¬ 
nical/commercial  support.  Job  is 
in  Sunrise,  Florida.  $62, 400/year, 
40  hrs/wk,  M-F,  8am-5pm. 
RESUME  ONLY  to  Department 
of  Labor/Bureau  of  Operations, 
1320  Executive  Center  Drive, 
Atkins  Building,  Ste.  110,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32399-0667.  Re:  Job 
order  number  FL-1701072. 


TECHNOLOGIES 

www.graypeak.com 


technical  expertise  at  Gray  Peak  Technologies. 
Pioneering  new  ideas  in  communication  networks,  we  provide  state-of- 
the-art  networking  solutions  in  Network  Management,  Network  Engineering 
and  Network  Integration.  And  you  could  be  an  integral  member  of  our 
entrepreneurial  team.  If  you  are  ready  to  reach  your  peak,  explore  the 
following  dynamic  career  opportunities  in  our  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.  offices. 

*  network  Engineers 

*  Unix  System  Administrators 

*  System  network  Management 

*  LAN  Administrators 

*  Systems  and  Security  Specialists 
Abo  supporting  projects  in  Asia,  Europe  and  South  America; 
foreign  language  fluency  a  plus. 

Highly  competitive  salaries.  Excellent  benefits  that  include  a  health/dental 
plan,  relocation  assistance,  a  bonus  plan  and  early  stock  options.  A  progressive 
environment  that  is  conducive  to  professional  growth  where  your  referrals  are 
generously  rewarded.  You  will  find  all  of  this  and  much  more  at  Gray  Peak 
Technologies.  For  confidential  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume 
to:  Gray  Peak  Technologies,  Dept.  Code  CW,  733  Third  Avenue,  7th  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10017.  Fax:  (212)  301-2201;  e-maiLkholt@graypeak.com. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Strategic  Architects 
Technical/Functional  Consultants 
Project  Managers/Project  Leaders 
Business  &  Data  Analysts/Architects 
00  Client/Server  Developers 
Technical  &  Programmer  Analysts 
Database  Analysts 
Software  QA/Test  Analysts 
Desktop/Network/Telecom  Services 

Liberty  I/S  has  begun  a  major  expansion  of  its  software  develop¬ 
ment  centers  and  we  have  opportunities  available  at  all  levels  for 
our  strategic  development  initiatives.  Choose  from  our  corporate 
data  center  in  Portsmouth,  or  our  Massachusetts  development 
center,  located  just  off  Rte.  128  in  Danvers.  Please  send  your 
resume  to:  Bill  Hickmott,  Liberty  Mutual  Information  Systems, 
225  Borthwick  Avenue,  Portsmouth,  NH  03801. 

Fax:  (603)  431-0709;  email:  Jobs@Lmig.com 
Liberty  Mutual  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
committed  to  workforce  diversity. 


Imagine  this:  It’s  the  morning  and  you’re  working  on 
the  most  cutting-edge  technology  to  develop  business 
solutions  for  Liberty  Mutual  clients.  By  noon,  you’ve  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  new  application,  helping  our 
internal  clientele  work  more  efficiently.  And  by  day’s 
end,  you’re  heading  off  to  the  slopes.  This  is  the  life  of  a 
Liberty  Mutual  Information  Systems  employee. 

At  Liberty  Mutual,  you  have  the  best  of  both  worlds: 
a  professional  environment  that  stresses  personal 
achievement,  and  a  Portsmouth,  NH  location  that  has 
everything  to  offer,  from  its  historic  downtown 
Market  Square,  to  year-round  offerings  at  the  Seacoast 
Repertory  Theatre.  With  Liberty  Mutual  I/S,  you  don’t 
have  to  imagine  it.  You’ll  live  it. 


LIBERTY 

MUTUAL 


freedom  0f  liberty 


Be  sure  to  visit  our  web  site  at:  www.libertymutual.com 


User  Support  Analyst  Supervi¬ 
sor  Supervises  and  coordinates 
activities  of  workers  who  provide 
problem-solving  support  to  com¬ 
puter  users  in  the  disaster  recov¬ 
ery  industry.  Directed  toward 
UNIX  systems  administration  and 
site  integration;  will  work  with 
staff  and  computer  users  to  detail 
specifications  to  provide  redun¬ 
dancy,  software  selection  and 
installaticn/configuration  using 
SUN's  Solaris  and  all  SunSoft 
software;  must  be  able  to  inte¬ 
grate  entire  environment,  includ¬ 
ing  PC,  network  and  software 
databases;  must  be  able  to  docu¬ 
ment  requirements  and  solve 
computer  problems  using  UNIX, 
PC's,  TCP/IP  while  maintaining 
security  to  system;  must  be  able 
to  quickly  assimilate  knowledge 
of  new  hardware  and  software. 
Utilizing  SQL  is  important.  Must 
be  willing  to  relocate  within  the 
U.S.  on  a  project-by-project 
basis.  Required  computer  appli¬ 
cations:  SUN,  h/w  knowledge, 
SunSoft  s/w,  UNIX,  TCP/IP,  C 
Programming,  UNIX  shell  script¬ 
ing,  PC  networking,  Database 
SQL,  MS  Windows/DOS,  Net¬ 
work  h/w,  Fortran  programming, 
C++,  Disk  Management  s/w  like 
Solstice  Disksuite  and  Veritas 
Volume  Manager  Disk  Arrays  and 
RAID  technology,  terminal 
servers,  network  routers,  Internet 
access  s/w  cfg.,  CC-Mail.  Must 
have  Bachelor’s  or  foreign  de¬ 
gree  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  and  five  years’ 
work  experience  in  job  offered  or 
five  years  as  a  Systems  Analyst/ 
Admin.,  Prog.  Analyst  or  related. 
Hrs:  9a-5p,  M-F,  $53,800  per  yr. 
Apply  to  Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #GA61 74654,  2943  N. 
Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329-3909  or  the  nearest  Dept, 
of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


SAN  ANTONIO 

AS/400 

Programmer- 

RPG 

Fax: 

(210)  615-0281 


email: 

humanresources@ 

bic/bill.com 


Full-time  Systems  Analyst  to 
design,  user  requirement  study, 
coding,  implementation,  docu¬ 
mentation  and  maintenance  ot 
programs  on  Inventory  Control 
and  Management.  Perform  sys¬ 
tem  analysis  and  design  support 
on  the  different  applications  run¬ 
ning  on  NTServer,  Aix,  and 
Windows  Operating  System.  To 
design,  develop,  test  and  main¬ 
tain  custom  software  using 
Oracle.  Visual  Basic,  MS  Access 
and  SQL  Server  for  conversion. 
Perform  fine  tuning  of  various 
database  applications  to  de¬ 
crease  response  time  and  de¬ 
crease  memory  usage  by  code 
optimization  and  generate  user 
defined  reports  using  ISQL  under 
Windows  95.  Perform  system 
analysis  and  design  for  business 
applications  using  different  rela¬ 
tional  databases  for  eventual 
conversion  to  a  Client-Server 
platform.  Provide  on-site  support 
and  maintenance  and  train  users 
in  the  use  of  the  customized 
applications.  Debug,  modify  and 
test  programs  developed  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  Prepare  technical  re¬ 
ports,  user  manuals  and  instruc¬ 
tion  manuals.  Must  have  four 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  tour  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Software  Engineer. 
Experience  must  have  included 
Microsoft  Windows  3.1,  UNIX, 
Database  design.  Visual  Basic, 
Oracle,  Microsoft  Access,  and 
Microsoft  SQL.  Salary  $45,000/ 
yr.  Send  resume  to:  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA  6174574,  465  Big  Shanty 
Road,  Marietta,  Ga  30066-3303 
or  the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Software  Consultant  need¬ 
ed  by  S/ware  Dvlpmnt  Co. 
Warren,  NJ  jobsite.  Must 
have  2yr  exp  writing 
s/ware  using  such  lan¬ 
guages  as;  C,  shell,  awk, 
Perl,  Sybase  DBA  &  dsng 
logical  &  physical  d/bases. 
Bach-Comp  Sci  or  Engg. 
Respond  to:  Global  Con¬ 
sultants  Inc,  601  Jefferson 
Rd,  Ste  LL,  Parsippany, 
NJ  07054 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  Main¬ 
tain  and  enhance  existing  sys¬ 
tems  &  develop  new  sys.  using 
JAD,  user  interview,  existing 
Cobol  and  Natural  code  and  doc¬ 
ument.  to  assess  &  analyze  sys. 
requirements.  Design  &  docu¬ 
ment  logical  &  physical  sys. 
designs  and  formally  specify  cod¬ 
ing  &  testplan  requirements  for 
both  online  &  batch  environ¬ 
ments.  Perform  relational  tile 
design  using  Entity  Relationship 
Diagramming,  normalization  to 
third  normal  form  and  Predict 
definitions.  Assess  resource  allo¬ 
cation  requirements  and  execute 
work  tracking  using  MS  Excel  or 
MS  Access.  Rapid  prototype 
develop,  using  CONSTRUCT. 
Code/test  online  &  batch  mod¬ 
ules  (indud.  JCL)  using  Natural/ 
Adabas  &  CONSTRUCT  on  IBM 
Mainframe  architectures,  over¬ 
laying  Object-Oriented  design 
onto  a  relational  database. 
Troubleshoot  errors,  design  & 
retrofit  solutions  to  existing  prod¬ 
uct.  sys.  &  assist  in  pre-  and  post¬ 
implementation  user  training. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  within 
the  U.S.  on  a  project-by-project 
basis.  Required  computer  appli¬ 
cations:  Natural  Tuning,  Natural 
Advanced,  Natural  2.1,  Natural 
2.2.7,  Natural  CONSTRUCT, 
ADABAS,  VSAM,  ADABAS, 
DBMS,  Predict,  PAC  (SYSPAC) 
and  JCL  on  MVS/ESA  using 
Complete,  TSS,  TSO.  Formal 
JAD  and  walkthrough  concepts. 
Relational  and  Object-Oriented 
design  methodologies.  Account¬ 
ing  principles  and  their  applic.  in 
Financial  Sys.  Microsoft  COBOL, 
Mainframe  COBOL,  and  PAS¬ 
CAL.  DOS,  Windows  (3  &  '95), 
including  Word,  Excel,  Access  for 
document.  &  work  tracking.  Two 
years  of  college  required  in  Data 
Processing  or  related,  and  2 
years  work  experience  in  job 
ottered  or  2  years  of  relevant 
computer  training.  Hrs:  9a-5p,  M-F, 
$42,000  per  yr.  Apply  to  Georgia 
Dept,  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6175174,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30329-3909  or 
the  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Consultant/Trainer  needed  F/T 
for  Win  95  &  MS  Office,  to  train 
users  in  operation  of  user  partic¬ 
ular  applic  developed  by  other 
vendors/  Co  staff  &  conduct 
classroom  teaching  in  the  use  of 
desktop  s/ware  to  the  public. 
Must  have  2yr  exp  in  the  job  or 
2yrs  exp  in  providing  training  in 
or  implementation  of  industry 
standard  desktop  s/ware  systms 
(Win  OS;  spreadsheet,  database 
&  word  processing  s/ware  for 
windows)  or  use  of  such  s/ware. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept,  Technical 
Assistance  &  Training  Corp, 
2409  18th  St„  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20009. 
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To  some  people,  the 
Internet  is  a 

BEAST 

Help  us  tame  it. 


WHY  PSINet? 

PSINet  —  the  leading  provider  of  turnkey  corporate 
Internet  and  intranet  access  —  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  experienced  Internet  providers  in  the  world. 
With  more  than  1 7,800  corporate  customers  around 
the  globe,  our  solutions  have  been  proven  again  and 
again  in  demanding,  real-world  environments  —  air¬ 
lines,  financial  services,  government  agencies,  media, 
manufacturing,  retail,  energy,  telecommunications  and 
more.  We  currently  need  the  following  Technical 
Professionals  for  our  Troy,  NY,  office: 

TRAINING  -  NETWORK  OPERATIONS 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
(JOB  CODE  NL2CW121597) 

You’ll  be  in  charge  of  development,  implementation 
and  maintenance  of  network  operations  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  nctwork/process  documentation.  You’ll 
also  organize  periodic  training  sessions  for  network 
operations  including  vendor  presentation,  external 
training  program  coordination  and  internal  develop¬ 
ment.  Other  tasks  include  tracking  individual  Network 
Operations  Associate  progress,  and  providing  feedback 
to  employees  and  network  operations  management. 
Serve  as  backup  to  network  operations  functions. 

To  qualify,  you  need  a  BS  in  CS,  EE,  telecom  or 
equivalent  and  a  working  knowledge  of  TCP/IP, 

Unix  and  internetworking  issues.  You  also  need 
strong  organizational,  customer  service  and  teamwork 
skills.  Experience  in  developing  and  implementing 
training  programs  is  preferred. 

NETWORK  OPERATIONS  ASSISTANT 
MANAGER  -  SUPERVISION 
(JOB  CODE  NL4CW121597) 

You’ll  supervise  front-line  daily  technical  issues  and  be 
accountable  for  one  network  operations  shift  by  han¬ 
dling  prioritization  of  tasks  and  ensuring  optimum 
efficiency  and  customer  service.  To  qualify  you  will 
need  to  know  TCP/IP,  Unix  and  internetworking 
issues.  You  also  need  strong  organizational,  customer 
service  and  teamwork  skills. 

PSINet  offers  an  outstanding  benefits  package  includ¬ 
ing  medical,  dental,  life  and  401(k)  plan.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  cover  letter,  specifying  the  position 
you  are  applying  for,  via:  e-mail  (ASCII  format;  no 
attachments,  please):  troy-jobs@psi.com;  FAX:  (518) 
286-3729;  or  mail  to:  ATTN:  Colleen  Jank,  PSINet, 
Human  Resources,  250  Jordan  Road,  Troy,  NY 
12180.  PSINet  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ERP  Expertise 

The  INC  Group,  Inc.  is  an  SAP  National 
Implementation  Partner  consulting  firm.  We  are 
seeking  experienced  SAP  and  J.D.  Edwards 
functional  and  technical  consultants  to  take  part 
in  our  aggressive  growth  strategy.  Nationwide 
and  international  opportunities  are  available 
immediately .  Extremely  competitive 
compensation  and  benefits  packages  are 
available  to  match  the  talents  and  needs  of  the 
individual.  Why  settle  for  a  job  when  you  can 
build  a  future  and  career  with  us! 

For  more  information  and  immediate  consideration, 

please  contact  us  or  send  your  resume  to: 

THE 

(888)608-0611  8 1 8  Roeder  Road 

(301  )608-06 1 1  Suite  600 

FAX  (301)608-2553  Silver  Spring,  MD 

info(«;incgroup.com  20910 


F?»  A 


oeiuni  3000 

•  Natural  2 

•  Cobol 

•  082  or  CICS 


INTERVIEWS;  FI 

MAINFRAME 

VAX  •  Internals  •  Focus 

Yaar  2000  •  SAP  •  PL1 

AS  400  •  CSP  •  IMS 

Modelers  •  Stratus  •  CICS  6000 


■-  CLIENT  SERVER  — 

Sybase  •  Endna  •  Cor  C+  + 

PowerBuilder  •  Help  Desk  •  Quel  Assur 

Win  NT  or  95  •  Visual  C++  •  DBAs 

NT  Upgrade  •  TCP/IP  •  Vis  Basic 

FlleNet  •  Informix  •  Testers 

Novell  •  COHBA  •  00A/00D 


Bus/Analysts 

BAL 

IDMS/ADS0 
Qual  Assur 
Tandem 


Manugistlcs 
Unix 

People  to  ft 
HP  Sya/Admln 
Ingres 
HfMUJAVA 

Hohn  RogttrK  Consulting 

Ann:  Roger  Sichel  Steve  Wyue 

H4  Madison  Ave.,  5th  Ft  1451  W  Cypress  Crrek  Rd. 
New  Ywrfc,  NY  10022  Ft.  LwwdtrdwU.  FL  33309 

BOO-421-5158  •  212-921-1319  954-489-2700 

Fax  900-770-6360  Fxx  954-489-6474 
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SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER:  Re¬ 
search,  design  and  develop  soft¬ 
ware  systems  in  conjunction  with 
hardware  product  development 
tor  certain  applications.  Analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design  within 
time  and  cost  constraints.  Con¬ 
sult  with  hardware  engineers  and 
other  engineering  staff  to  evalu¬ 
ate  hardware/sortware  interface 
and  operation  and  performance 
requirements  of  overall  system. 
Formulate  and  design  systems 
using  scientific  analysis  and 
mathematical  models.  Develop 
and  direct  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures,  programming  and  docu¬ 
mentations,  consult  with  cus¬ 
tomers  concerning  maintenance 
and  coordinate  installation  of 
system  software.  Requires:  B.S. 
in  Computer  Science.  Must  have 
three  years  programming  experi¬ 
ence  in  Sybase,  SQL  server  or  in 
Oracle.  Must  have  demonstrated 
knowledge  of  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Unix  and  Windows 
environments.  Demonstrated 
knowledge  of  PowerBuilder, 
notes,  Xcellent  communication 
s/w,  Novell  Netware,  C++, 
TCP/IP  and  SQL.  Excellent  com¬ 
munication  skills.  40  hrs/wk  (8  to 
5);  $40,600.00/yr.  Send  2 

resumes/respond  to:  FDLES 
Bureau  of  Operations,  1320 
Executive  Center  Dr.,  Ste  110, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0667.  RE: 
Job  Order  Number  FL-1 709806. 


Sr.  Sftwre.  Eng.  analyze,  design, 
and  develop  client  server  bus. 
applications  using  C++  and 
Oracle  under  MS  Windows  and 
Unix.  Develop  automated  test- 
scripts  using  MS-Test.  Requires 
B.S.  in  C.S.  and  3  yrs.  exp.  as 
sftwre.  eng.  designing/developing 
client-server  bus.  applications  in 
C++  and  Oracle  under  Windows, 
w /  at  least  2  years  object  oriented 
analysis  and  design.  Must  have 
demonstrated  knowledge  of  Unix 
and  Relational  Database  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  (RDBMS). 
40+/wk,  $66,000/yr.  Must  be  US 
citizen,  permanent  or  temporary 
resident,  refugee  or  asylee. 
Applicants  should  submit  two 
resumes  to:  Case  #  71576  P.O. 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  021 14. 


CORPORATE 


Computer 
Programmer/ 
Analyst 

Public  employee  union  seeking 
applicants.  Albany,  New  York 
location.  Duties  include  both 
computer  programming  and 
analytical  work  in  applying 
EDP  methods  to  solve  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  address 
business  initiatives.  In  addition 
to  technical  skills,  must  be  a 
business  professional,  able  to 
communicate  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  and  must  be  a 
real  problem-solver.  COBOL 
programming  is  a  requisite. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  back¬ 
ground  a  real  plus.  IBM  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Individuals  with 
Ross  Financials  or  Cyborg 
Human  Resource  system 
backgrounds  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

Minimum  qualifications:  Asso¬ 
ciates  degree  in  data  process¬ 
ing/computer  science  plus 
2  years  of  progressive  pro¬ 
gramming  and  minimum  of 
6  months  systems  analysis 
work,  or  4  years  of  progressive 
programming  with  minimum  of 
6  months  systems  analysis 
work.  Salary:  $39,500. 


Submit  letter  of  introduction 
and  resume  to:  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
7125,  Capitol  Station,  Albany, 
NY  12224.  Serious  applicants 
only.  Respond  immediately. 

Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Software  Engineer.  Salary: 
$49K/yr.  Hr  8a-5p;  40hr/wk. 
Analysis/dsgn/dvipmnt  &  implm- 
ntn  of  fin’l  &  mfg  applies  using 
Comp  Aided  S/ware  Engg 
(CASE)  tools.  Use  DB2,  IDMS, 
CICS,  COBOL,  XDB,  PC-CICS  & 
REXX.  Analyze  data  reqmts  & 
dvlp  Entity-Relationship  Models 
using  ADW  &  IEF  tools.  Analyze 
func'l  reqmts  &  dvlp  Process 
Models  using  ADW  tools. 
Generate  comp  prgm  for  IBM 
3090  &  IBM  4381  envrnmt  using 
ADW  code  generator.  Test  & 
implmnt  prgm  using  Micro-Focus 
Workbench.  Masters  or  equiv 
degree  Comp  Sci  or  Engg;  Elec¬ 
tronics,  Electrical,  Info  Technolo¬ 
gy  or  Mechanical  or  related  field 
of  engg.  (Also  see  special 
requirement).  1  yr  in  job  offd  or 
1  yr  in  related  occupation  of 
Systms/Prgmr  Analyst  (Also  see 
special  reqmnt).  Special  Reqmnt: 
In  lieu  of  Masters  degree  +  lyr 
exp  in  job  offd  or  related  job, 
applicant  can  have  Bach  degree 
+  5yr  exp  in  Info  Technology  of 
which  lyr  should  be  in  DB2, 
IDMS,  CICS,  COBOL,  XDB,  PC- 
CICS  &  REXX.  Job  loc:  Alpha¬ 
retta,  GA.  Send  resume  or  apply 
in  person  at:  GADOL,  Job  Order 


TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 


#  GA  6173540.  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd,  Atlanta,  GA  30329-3909 
or  the  nearest  Dept  of  Labor 


CONFERENCE 


Field  Service  Office. 


jProgrammer 

Anaivst 


Stihl  Irtc.,  a  leader  in  the  portable  outdoor  power 
equipment  industry,  has  an  immediate  opening  in 
our  Virginia  Beach  facility. 

Position  will  analyze  requests  for  new  system 
functionality  and  will  define  application  require¬ 
ments,  determine  feasibility  and  estimate  cost 
and  time  required.  Incumbent  will  be  responsible 
for  design  of  system  changes,  development  of 
programs,  testing,  creation  of  documentation  and 
training  of  users.  This  position  will  also  be 
responsible  for  development  of  reports  and  EDI 
functions  in  the  SAP  R3  environment. 

Required  qualifications  include  a  4  year  degree  in 
related  discipline  or  equivalent  professional  expe¬ 
rience  and  5  years  experience  in  programming 
and  system  analysis.  Good  analytical  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  required.  Experience  in  any  of 
the  following  areas  is  desirable;  SAP  ABAP  pro¬ 
gramming  language,  EDI  programming  or 
Sterling  Gentran  EDI  software,  modular  program¬ 
ming  in  structured  programming  language. 

Interested  applicants  must  send  resume  with 
salary  history  to: 

STIHL  INCORPORATED 

536  Viking  Drive 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23452 
ATTN:  Carole  G.  Cowling 
EOE/AAP 

ad@stihlhr.com  (.txt  format  only) 

FAX:  (757)  486-9125 


Data  Network  Account  Executive 

It's  all  within  your  reach. 

The  experts  we  seek  will  use  a  consultative  approach  to: 

•  maintain  and  develop  an  existing  client  base  within  the 
l\IY  and  NJ  area 

•  provide  technical  support  &  Internet  solutions 

•  analyze  data  for  product  service  recommendations 

To  quality,  you  should  have  BA/BS  Degree  plus: 

•  recent  sales  experience  in  Data  Networking  Design, 
Computing,  LANA/VAN,  Routers,  Client/Server 
Environment,  Frame  Relay  and  ATM 


COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20, 1998 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800488-9204 


Programmer/Analyst  (Client  site 
in  Jacksonville,  FL;  subsequent 
placements  throughout  FL)  An¬ 
alyze,  design,  develop,  code, 
implement,  test,  and  maintain 
commercial  and  financial  appli¬ 
cations  using  COBOL  and  CICS 
in  an  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ment.  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Engin.,  or  Math,  +  1 
yr.  exp.  req.,  or  will  accept  3  yrs. 
exp.  in  lieu  of  Bachelor's  degree 
and  1  yr.  exp.  $37,000/yr;  40 
hr/wk;  8:30  a.m.-5  p.m.  Send 
resume  to:  FDLES  Bureau  of 
Operations,  1320  Executive 
Center  Dr.,  Ste.  110,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  FL  32399-0667,  Re:  JO# 


We  offer  salaries  designed  to  attract  the  best  talent;  benefits 
are  what  you'd  expect  from  a  company  of  our  stature.  If 
you're  a  results-driven  achiever,  please  send  your  resume  and 
cover  letter  as  one  message,  resume  first,  via  e-mail  to: 
work@att.com  and  be  sure  to  note  ad  code:  CW71208869 
using  a  flat  ASCII  text  only  file  without  attachments  or  enclo¬ 
sures.  Scannable  resume  and  cover  letter,  original  copy  only, 
may  be  sent  to:  AT&T  Resume  Scanning  Center, 

Promenade  1,  Room  7075,1200  Peachtree  Street  NE, 
Atlanta,  GA  30309.  ^ 


www.att.com  - 

AT&T  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  ~ 

Employer.  We  welcome  and  T 

encourage  diversity  in  the  workplace. 


AT&T 

It's  all  within  your  reach. 


FL-1 7071 82. 


CD 

CD 

OS 

U 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 


National  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

wtAiw.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle.  SYBASE,  UNIX. 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Wei)  Developers 

1-800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888- 737-9889 


Software  Engineer.  Duties:  De¬ 
sign,  write,  test,  debug  and  main¬ 
tain  software  for  3  Axis  Numerical 
control  toolpath  creation,  milling 
material  removal  simulation  and 
graphical  user  interface  manage¬ 
ment  for  computer  aided  manu¬ 
facturing  utilities  using  “C"  pro¬ 
gramming  language  on  UNIX 
platform.  Additional  programming 
will  be  required  to  support  and 
maintain  software  for  related 
manufacturing  applications  such 
as  flame-cutting  and  parts  nest¬ 
ing.  Requires:  M  S.  in  Mechanical 
or  Industrial  Engineering  &  1  yr. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  1  yr.  exp. 
as  a  software  developer/research 
assistant.  Exp.,  which  may  have 
been  obtained  concurrently,  must 
include  1  yr.  ot  programming  in 
“C"  language  on  UNIX  platform. 
EOE.  40  hrs/wk.  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  Salary:  $48,000/yr.  Send 
resume  (no  calls)  to.  Mark  L. 
Vorwaller,  Varimetrix  Corpora¬ 
tion,  2350  Commerce  Park  Drive, 
N.E.,  #4,  Palm  Bay,  FL  32905. 


•  Database  Administrator] 

•  Systems  Adnunistratoul 

•  Lead  Compuf&>'^yyfl 


ORACLE  INFORMIX  SYBASE  PROGRESS  UNIX  HP-UX  SUN  MS-SQL  POWER- 


Boundaries. 

For  Computer  Professionals, 

The  Opportunities  Are  Limitless. 

We  are  looking  for  computer  specialists  to  place  on  assignment 
all  over  the  United  States.  Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  relocate 
on  a  project  by  project  basis,  on  average  every  3-6  months. 

■  Databases:  Administrators,  Modellers  and  Architects,  salary  range, 
$50,000-$78,000. 

■  Development:  Programmer/Analysts,  Systems  Analysts  and 
Project  Leaders,  salary  range,  $47000-$73,000. 

■  Systems:  System  Administrators  and  System  Architects,  salary 
range,  $45,000-$72,000. 

Applicants  must  have  either  a  Bachelor  Degree,  or  equivalent, 
in  Computer  Sciences,  or  related  field,  with  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  applicable  experience. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Lomi  Vaidya  at  the  address  below. 

www.ccsc.com 


Telephone:  (770)  393-8646 
Facsimile:  (770)  393-0706 
E-mail:  lvaidya@ccsc.com 


Lomi  Vaidya 
Computer  Consulting 
Services  Corporation 
200  Ashford  Center  North,  Suite  200 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30338  USA 

Computer  Consulting  Services  Corporation 

No  Boundaries. 


NflS  Xn-dH  XIND  SS3dOOHd  3SVBAS  XMldOdNl  3T0VUO  w 


Some  places  are  meant  to  be 
lived  in.  Maine’s  like  that. 
Whispering  brooks,  rugged 
mountains,  a  bold  ocean  coast 
and  a  pace  of  life  worth  living. 
That’s  why  we’ve  chosen  Maine 
as  our  home.  We’re  the  leading 
provider  of  information  man¬ 
agement  and  financial  services 
to  business  vehicle  fleets 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  one  of 
southern  Maine’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  companies.  Step  into  a 
solid,  high-growth,  Maine- 
based  company  and  discover 
a  place  worth  calling  home. 

Please  mail  or  fax  your 
resume  &  salary  history  to: 

Wright  Express 
Corporation 

97  Darling  Avenue 

South  Portland,  Maine  04106 

Fax  207/828-5181 


•  Oracle  DBA  >t  f- 

■t.y 

•  Technical  Support- 
Manager 

•  HP  UNIX  Administrator 


•  Programmer  Analysi 
Quality/Busii^s^v 


•u, 


■  ';U*1 
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National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 


Information  Technology  Laboratory 

Parallel  Perfom^fl^mputer  Scientist 
Needed  to  m  Maryland 

Research  and  Development  CR&D )  Position:  Development  of 

analytic  models  and  tools  for  the  measurement  and  characterization  of  parallel  and  distrib¬ 
uted  computer  performance. 

•  Conduct  research  in  developing  analytical  light  weight  models  based  on  queueing  theory 
and  statistical  design-of-experiments  techniques. 

•  Design  and  implement  integrated  modeling  and  measurement  tools  for  the  purpose  of 
dynamic  code  steering,  scheduling  and  resource  allocation. 

Qualifications:  Please  contact  the  NIST  Information  Hotline  at  (301)  926-4851  for  a 
copy  of  the  vacancy  announcement  number  NIST-97-2457/LC  for  a  detailed  description  of  the 
required  qualifications. 

Additional  Professional  Experience:  In  addition  to  meeting  the  basic 

requirements  listed  in  the  vacancy  announcement,  applicants  must  also  have  one  year  special¬ 
ized  experience  equivalent  to  at  least  the  next  lower  grade  (GS-12  or  ZRIII).  Specialized  expe¬ 
rience  is  development  of  analytic  queueing  theory  and  statistical  design-of-experiments  models 
and  tools  for  the  measurement  and  characterization  of  parallel  and  distributed  computer  per¬ 
formance.  This  requires  knowledge  of  methods  and  techniques  for  collecting  and  analyzing  per¬ 
formance  data;  proficiency  with  multiple  programming  languages  and  multiple  scripting  lan¬ 
guages;  familiarity  with  message  passing  environments,  such  as  PVM  and  MPI;  knowledge  of 
compiler  theory;  skilled  in  system  software,  and  their  nuances  on  various  architectural  plat¬ 
forms;  experienced  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  graphical  and  parallel  programs; 

Salary:  ZP-1550,  Level  IV  (equates  to  GS  13/14)  ranging  from  $54,629  to  $83,922 
depending  on  qualifications  and  experience.  Position  offers  excellent  career  benefits  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  opportunities.  The  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  is  an 
Equal  Employment/Affirmative  Action  Employer.  U.S.  Citizenship  is  required.  Payment  of 
travel/relocation  expenses  is  authorized.  Please  send  your  application  for  Federal 
Employment  (SF-171)  or  Optional  Application  for  Federal  Employment  (OF-612)  or  resume, 
college  transcript(s),  addendum  sheet  addressing  the  knowledge/experience  stated  in  the 
vacancy  announcement;  and  documentation  verifying  veterans  preference  if  claimed  to: 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
Office  of  Human  Resources  Management 
NIST-97-2457/LC  Closing  Date:  12/19/97 
Administrative  Building,  Room  A- 123 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20899 


There’s  never  been 
a  better  time  to  join 
Tivoli  Systems . 


As  the  leading  provider  of  network  computing  management 
software,  our  innovative  approach  makes  us  the  most  widely 
respected  and  highly  sought  after  provider  in  the  marketplace. 
Tivoli  can  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  work  with  state-of-the-art 
programming  techniques  and  tools  in  a  team-oriented  and 
creative  development  environment.  And  at  Tivoli  Systems,  we 
incorporate  all  of  the  elements  that  allow  you  to  be  your  best, 
such  as  ambition,  honesty,  intelligence  and  talent.  And  not  to 
mention  fun!  If  you've  been  waiting  for  the  perfect  time  to  make 
your  move...  consider  joining  Tivoli!  Extraordinary  growth  has 
created  the  following  opportunities  at  our  Austin,  TX  facility: 


COMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 
DIRECTOR  OF  APPLICATION  SYSTEMS 
DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL  OPERATIONS 
INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  BUSINESS  LIAISON 
MANAGER  OF  WEB/LOTUS  NOTES  APPLICATIONS 
SAP  SPECIALIST 


Now  is  the  perfect  time  to  join  Tivoli  Systems.  Please  forward  your 
resume  to  Samantha  Silver,  TIVOLI  SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  9442  Capital 
of  Texas  Hwy.  North,  Suite  500,  Austin,  TX  78759.  Fax:  512- 
436-1329.  Ph:  512-436-8404.  E-mail:  samantha.silver@tivoli.com 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  we  value  the  diversity  of  our  workplace. 
For  additional  opportunities,  visit  our  website  at  www.tivoli.com 


EXECUTIVE 


TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMIT 


April  26-28, 1998 


La  Costa  Resort 
and  Spa 


Carlsbad,  California 


By  Amy  Malloy 

The  beauty  and  the  beaches  would  lure  any  IS  pro  to  relocate. 

But  recruiters  say  you  may  sever  ties  with  family  and  friends 


SALARIES  IN  SOUTH  FLORIDA 


JOB  TITLE _ TOTAL  COMPENSATION 


Chief  information  officer 

$123,000 

Director  of  systems  development 

$73,000 

Director  of  networks 

$72,000 

Project  manager 

$65,000 

Manager  of  voice/data  communications 

$65,000 

Computer  operations  manager 

$62,000 

Database  manager 

$60,000 

Systems  analyst 

$55,000 

Senior  systems  programmer 

$54,000 

Webmaster/Web  designer 

$50,000 

Systems  programmer 

$50,000 

Source:  Computerworlcfs  1997  Annual  Salary  Survey 


aybe  you  get  a 
1  call  from  a  re¬ 
cruiter  describing 
>  )/•  your  dream  job. 

It’s  challenging, 
financially  re¬ 
warding  and  per¬ 
fectly  matches 
your  skills  set.  The  dilemma:  The 
job  is  in  South  Florida,  and  you’ve 
spent  the  past  io  years  in  Nebras¬ 
ka  with  your  spouse  and  children. 

Or  you  may  have  just  survived 
another  brutal  winter  in  the  North¬ 
east,  and  you  want  to  go  some¬ 
where  warm  before  the  onset  of 
next  winter’s  bone-chilling  storms. 

Naturally,  the  Caribbean  and  Flori¬ 
da  both  come  to  mind. 

In  either  case,  you  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  a  move.  A  big  move.  The 
smart  thing  to  do  before  uprooting 
is  to  meet  with  prospective  employers  and  get  a  taste 
of  the  lifestyle.  You  will  probably  hook  up  with  a  com¬ 
pany  or  recruiter  who  will  try  to  sell  you  on  the  area. 
And  the  sell  can  be  pretty  enticing.  After  all,  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  two  popular,  paradise-like  vacation  spots. 

To  illustrate  how  the  process  works,  The  Resource 
Group,  Inc.  (TRG),  a  Fort  Lauderdale  recruitment  com¬ 
pany,  laid  out  its  standard  agenda  for  information  sys¬ 
tems  professionals  who  want  to  sample  the  market. 

On  Thursday,  TRG  flies  you  into  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
airport  and  hooks  you  up  with  a  car  and  a  hotel  room 
on  Fort  Lauderdale  Beach.  The  next  day,  you  meet  with 
TRG  for  breakfast  to  prepare  for  your  client  interviews. 
Following  a  day  of  interviews,  you  attend  a  social  hour 
with  other  IS  professionals,  go  to  dinner  and  experi¬ 
ence  the  nightlife.  On  Saturday,  you  get  your  choice  of 
golfing,  boating  or  scuba  diving.  The  next  day,  you  tour 
South  Florida  neighborhoods  before  you  head  back 
home. 

Office  Depot,  Inc.,  a  major  employer  in  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.,  sometimes  will  fly  a  potential  recruit’s  en¬ 
tire  family  to  the  area.  The  company  will  introduce  can¬ 
didates  to  staff  members’  families  in  hopes  of  easing 
the  transition  and  facilitating  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion,  says  Chief  Information  Officer  Bill  Seltzer. 


First  Data  Merchant  Services  in  Sunrise,  Fla.,  will 
allow  employees  working  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  put  in  a  request  to  try  working  in  South  Florida.  If 
they  like  it,  they  may  move  there. 

The  selling  points 

In  many  respects,  Florida  sells  itself.  But  it  is  worth 
looking  at  some  specifics  before  making  the  move. 
Some  of  the  area’s  stronger  appeals  include  no  state 
income  tax,  no  winter  utility  costs,  warm  weather  and 
low  cost  of  living,  says  Iris  Levenberg,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  IT  staffing  solutions  at  Steven  Douglas  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Weston,  Fla. 

According  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Research  Association  index,  Miami  and  West  Palm 
Beach  have  a  lower  cost  of  living  than  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  Washington  and  New  York. 

However,  you  still  get  the  nightlife,  cultural  and 
sporting  events,  and  the  shopping  and  dining  associat¬ 
ed  with  a  metropolitan  area.  Plus,  you  get  pure  blue 
oceans  and  clean,  expansive  beaches. 

When  selling  the  area,  employers  often  need  to  tell 
people  that  it’s  a  myth  that  South  Florida  is  a  retire¬ 
ment  community  with  no  productivity  and  a  low  work 
ethic.  “That  is  180%  wrong,”  says  Bob  Conklin,  senior 


What  you  should  know 

BEFORE  YOU  GO 

Skills  in  demand 

According  to  employers  and  recruiters,  the  area 
needs  the  full  range  of  IS  skill  sets.  Programmers  and 
analysts  are  in  demand.  IS  professionals  competent  in 
AS/400,  client/server,  Oracle,  Visual  Basic,  C++  and 
Unix  can  find  warm  welcomes  in  South  Florida.  There 
also  is  a  demand  for  year  2000  talent. 

job  opportunities 

Although  some  high-tech  corporations  recently  left 
the  area,  several  start-ups  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  those 
vacancies.  Most  of  the  businesses  in  the  area  are  small 
to  midsize.  It’s  unclear  whether  that  explains  why  the 
greater  South  Florida  area  falls  behind  other  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  in  annual  pay.  It  ranks  last  out  of  the  18 
largest  metropolitan  areas,  according  to  data  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Caribbean  resources 

For  more  on  IS  opportunities  and  lifestyle  issues  in 
the  Caribbean,  see  additional  information  from  Amy 
Malloy  at  our  Web  site:  www.computenvorld.com. 

vice  president  of  MIS  operations  at  Office  Depot.  It’s  a 
vibrant  community  and  a  great  place  to  live  and  work, 
he  says. 

The  IS  culture  is  no  different  between  South  Florida 
and  Melville,  N.Y.,  where  Pete  Cavicchi,  vice  president 
of  applications  development  at  First  Data  spent  the  first 
part  of  his  career.  Florida  just  offers  better  weather,  he 
says. 

The  area  also  is  rich  with  IS  jobs. 

“Companies  are  attracted  by  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
connection  to  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  American  re¬ 
gions,”  Levenberg  says.  South  Florida  firms  often  have 
offices  in  the  Caribbean,  so  there  is  demand  for  bilin¬ 
gual  or  even  trilingual  IS  talent  willing  to  work  there, 
she  says.  □ 


Malloy  is  Computerworld’s  associate  editor,  Buyer’s 
Guide. 
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Excellent  Career  Opportunities  in  the 

Sunshine  State! 

)  “Ocwen”  is  a  publicly  traded,  multi-billion  dollar  financial  institution  based  in 
C "  n  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  '  ■  \ 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth  and  continuing  success,  we  have  many)  exciting 

op^ortCN^ities  for:  ' 

Programmers 

Senior  Programmer 'Aj^alysts 
Senior  Systems  Analyst^ 

Networking  Engineers 
Technical  Writers 
Database  Administrators 
Client  /  Server  Project  Managers 
Sr.  Internet  Project  Managers. 

*We  offer  excellent  condensation  /  benefits  packages,  full  relocation  to 
West  Palm  Beach,  and  a  competitive  401k  plan. 

If  you  would  like  to  share  in  our  success  and  possess  the  drive  ar 
commitment  to  work  in  a  challenging, ) 
professional,  and  fast  paced  environment,  please  fax  your  resume  and  salary 

requirements  to:  \ 

SKB-LC,  at  56l-o81-8150  or  mail  to  SKB-LC 
1675  Palm  Beach  Lakes  Blvd.,  Suite  1005 
West  Palm  Beach,  FI  33401 


E.O.E 


OCWEN 


/ 
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JOIN  OUR  TEAM  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
SOUTH  FLORIDA! 

As  the  world's  largest  seller  of  office  products,  Office  Depot  relies 
on  the  talents  of  our  MIS  team  for  rapid,  efficient  transfer  of  infor¬ 
mation  throughout  our  worldwide  network.  In  fact,  they're  busy 
developing  new  applications  to  speed  delivery  processes  in  all 
aspects  of  our  dynamic  organization.  Help  us  to  shape  the  future  of 
the  industry  we  lead  in  one  of  these  opportunities: 

Application  Network  Systems 

Developers  Developers  Programmers 


!•  COBOL,  CICS, 
MVS,  DB2 

•  C++,  NT 

•  AS/400,  RPG 
'  • ESSBASE 


1  TCP/IP,  Frame  Relay, 
WAN 

1  Bay  Networks, 
Routers,  Sniffers 


Just  mail/fax  resume  to  Human  Resources,  Dept.  CW/1297, 
P.O.  Box  5085,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33431-0885,  Fax  (561)  279-3916 
or  (561)  279-3344.  Or  you  can 
e-mail  to  acollins@officedepot.com 

(text  only,  no  attachments  please). 

Visit  us  on  the  internet  at 

www.careermosaic.com/ 
cm/office_depot/od  1  .html 

EOE,  M/f/D/V.  A  smoke/drug  free  environment. 


•  MVS,  CICS,  DB2 
SYSPLEX 


US 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  PROFESSIONALS 


'  / 

WANT 
to  go 


today? 

At  Cross  Country  Staffing  we’re 
helping  thousands  of  professionals 
advance  their  careers.  Across  town  or 
across  the  country  we  can  provide  you 
with  the  challenging  and  rewarding 
opportunity  you’re  looking  for.  With  a 

800-530-6150 

Fax  Hotline:  561-394-6859 
email:  ccsit@it.crosscountry.com 
Refer  to  Job  Code:  CW 


AREAS  OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

•  Orade/lnformix 
DBA/Developers 

•  RPG  Programmers/Analysts 

•  Pension  Business  Analysts 

•  PowerBuilder, VB  Developers 

•  EDI  Specialists 

•  WEB  Publishing 
Consultant  -  “C” 

•  Client  Server  Team  Leader 
w/Informix/UNIX/GUI 

•  C0B0L/CICS/DB2/IDMS 


competitive  salary  and  benefits  program 
we  will  help  you  achieve  your  financial 
goals  as  well.  Don’t  let  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  pass  you  by.  Call  Cross  Country 
today.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


f£j»  Cross 
ICountry 


www.crosscountry.com/it 


Hey,  it’s  not  us  talking,  that’s 
South  Florida.  And  if  the  phrase 
“wind  chill”  is  now  part  of  your 
daily  vocabulary,  you  probably 
don’t  need  much  convincing  that 
South  Florida  is  a  pretty  cool 
( pardon  the  pun )  place  to  live  and 
work.  We  certainly  think  so. 

We’re  NCCI,  the  nation’s  largest 
supplier  of  information  to  the 
workers  compensation  industry, 
and  we  are  GROWING!  Our  I.T. 
department  plays  a  crucial  role 
in  our  current  expansion  and 
that  means  we  need  talent, 

YOUR  kind  of  talent. 


From  the  latest  platforms  to 
skills  re-training  to  a  casual 
work  environment,  NCCI  will 
give  you  all  the  support  and 
benefits  you  need  to  foster  and 
advance  your  professional  status. 

NCCI  and  South  Florida-we  have 
a  lot  to  offer,  but  there  are  some 
things  you  WON’T  find  here:  slush 
&  hypothermia,  (hey ,  no  place  is 
perfect).  Fax:  (561)  997-4112.  EOE. 

www.ncci.  com 
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MVS  COBOL  PROGRAMMERS 
MVS  ASSEMBLER  PROGRAMMERS 


Utilizing  advanced  technology,  the 
high-caliber  information  systems  team 
at  Time  Customer  Service,  Inc.  facili¬ 
tates  the  flow  of  information  to  and 
from  subscribers  to  Time  Inc.  publica¬ 
tions.  Join  us  and  share  in  a  range  of 
excellent  challenges  and  rewards. 
Currently,  we  are  seeking  Programmers 
and  Programmer/Analysts  for  our 
Applications  Development  department. 

The  idea!  candidates  will  possess  4  years  experience 
in  an  IBM  MVS  environment.  Experience  in 
C0B0L/C0B0L2,  and/or  Assembler,  JCL,  and 
TSO/ISPF  is  required.  Experience  in  DB2  and 
Clist/REXX  is  a  plus. 

In  addition  to  an  attractive  salary,  we  offer  excellent 
benefits  that  include  an  annual  performance  bonus. 
For  consideration,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

Time  Customer  Service,  Inc. 
Human  Resources 
Dept.  TT/1130 
1  North  Dale  Mabry  Hwy 
Tampa,  FL  33609 
or  fax  to: 

(813)  878-6208 
EOE/AA 


Time  Customer  Service,  Inc. 

A  I’inie  Warner  Company 


Programmer/ 
Analyst 


Fax  941-477-2033 


Ft.  Myers 

FLORIDA 


Financial  Systems.  Requires  RDBMS 
and  C/S  experience, Win  NT  &  95, 
object  oriented  programming  and 
good  communication  skills.  HP-UX, 
Oracle,  SQL,  C++, JDEdwards  One 
World  C/S.PDS  HRIS  C/S  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Mail  or  fax  resume  to: 

Lee  County  Clerk  of  Courts 
IS  Director,  PO  Box  9384 
Ft  Myers,  FL  33902 


GOMPUTERWORLD 
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careeragent.computerworld.com 


SOUTH  FLORIDA 
OPPORTUNITIES 


TRG  Inc.  -  The  Resource  Group  -  specializes  in 
placing  IT  professionals  into  full-time  permanent 
positions  in  South  Florida.  Our  clients  include  Fortune 
1000  corporations  seeking  to  hire  &  relocate  IT 
professionals  looking  to  work  in  Florida.  If  you  are: 

•  College  Educated  and  a  Team  Player 

•  Looking  to  live  and  work  in  the  Greater  Ft. 
Lauderdale  /  Miami/  West  Palm  Beach  area 

•  In  possession  of  at  least  two  years  experience  in 
one  of  the  following: 

•  IBM  Mainframe, 

(COBOL  with  DB2,  IMS  or  IDMS) 

•  AS/400  Developers 

•  Oracle  or  Informix  Developers 

•  UNIX,  C,  RDBMS,  SQL 

•  Visual  Basic  or  Powerbuilder 

•  Automotive  Industry  Specialist 

•  Windows  C/C++,  MFC 

•  Senior  Network/Internet  Engineer 

(IP,  WAN,  Cisco,  Ethernet,  Firewall) 

Then  we  invite  you  to  explore  why  TRG  is  the  smart  choice 
for  IT  professionals  seeking  employment  in  the  Sunshine 
State.  Find  out  what  it’s  like  to  live  in  South  Florida  -  the 
land  of  sun,  sand,  surf,  &  no  state  income  taxes. 

For  consideration  please  respond  to:  Cathy  Dominguez, 
TRG,  Inc.,  1451  West  Cypress  Creek  Rd,  Suite  300, 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL.  33309 

Fax:  (954)  489-6495  Phone:  (954)489-2714 

Webpage:  www.trgjobs.com 
E-mail:  recruiter@trgjobs.com 


_  .  TRG 

Your  South  Florida  Connection 


it 
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Y our  IT  ski  i  Is 
could  feed  an 
entire  industry. 

We're  Darden  Restaurants.  Inc.,  the  name  behind  Red  Lobster 
and  The  Olive  Garden.  With  annual  revenues  over  $3  billion 
dollars,  we're  the  nation's  largest  and  most  innovative  casual 
dining  company.  And  as  the  winner  of  this  year's  FS/TEC  Team 
Excellence  Award,  our  IT  team  is  already  leading  the  industry 
into  the  future.  If  you’re  up  to  the  challenge,  we  currently  have 
these  outstanding  IT  opportunities  available  in  our  corporate 
headquarters  in  Orlando,  FL. 


Project  Leader 
Corporate  Systems 


Responsibilities: 

•  Manage  software  development  throughout  the  entire  life  cycle 

•  Coordinate  the  activities  of  individuals  assigned  to 
a  project 

•  Provide  technical  support  to  user  departments 

•  Translate  user  needs  into  meaningful  and  useful  systems 

■  Analyze  support  issues  and  implement  proactive  solutions 
through  software  or  procedures 

Qualifications  of  an  ideal  candidate: 

•  A  BS/BA  in  MIS,  Computer  Science,  Business,  Mathematics  or 
Engineering 

•  Experience  w/  managing  large  projects  (3.000  hours)  a  must 

•  At  least  5  years  of  Information  Systems  experience  and  2  years 
of  Project  Management/Team  Leader  experience 

•  Knowledge  of  IDMS,  COBOL,  JCL  and  VSAM  technologies  and 
applications 

•  Experience  with  Windows  95,  Visual  Basic  and  Informix-based 
application  development 

•  Experience  developing  work  plans  and  estimating  work  effort 

•  An  MBA,  CPA  and  a  knowledge  of  retail  or  restaurant  industry 
is  a  plus 


Programmer  Analysts 
Corporate  Systems 
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Responsibilities: 

•  One  position  will  support  mission  critical  applications  running 
on  our  central  office  mainframe 

•  One  position  will  code,  test  and  debug  computer  programs  for 
Year  2000  compliance 

•  Perform  system  and  computer  analysis 

•  Develop  detailed  project  task  estimate 

Qualifications  of  an  ideal  candidate: 

•  A  BS/BA  in  MIS,  Computer  Science.  Business  or  Mathematics 

•  At  least  3  years  of  programming/analysis  experience 

•  Knowledge  of  Andersen  Consulting  DCS  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
M  Series(GEAC)  products 

•  Experience  with  IDMS,  ADS/0,  EZT+,  JCL  and/or  FOCUS 

•  Proficient  programming  skills  using  COBOL  and  VSAM  file 
structures 

•  Knowledge  of  Microsoft  Office  and  PC  Database  Products 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package. 

For  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  S.D.  Lock, 
Dept.  COTP,  Darden  Restaurants.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  S93330, 
Orlando,  FL  32859-3330.  Fax:  C888)  231-4256.  E-Mail: 
dri!590b!gemsdlla>drimail. attmail.com.  (E-mail  must  be 
sent  in  Microsoft  Word  6.0  format.)  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


DARDEN 

RESTAURANTS 
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InformationTechnology  Consultants 


SAP 

$300,000 

COBOL/DB2 

$88,000 

ObjectStar 

$160,000 

Business  Analyst* 

$85,000 

Scopus 

$150,000 

IVR,  C++ 

$80,000 

Oracle/UNIX 

$110,000 

System  Testers 

$75,000 

IMS  DB/DC 

$90,000 

MSCE 

$70,000 

Immediate  Openings  For:  Dedicated  professionals  whose 
satisfaction  is  derived  from  Financial  Compensation  that 

,  exceeds  the  norm.  Benefits  include:  Medical,  Dental,  L te 
Short  &  Long-term  Disability,  401 K 

.GLOBAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 
7785  Bay  me  ado  v.  8  Way,  Suite  104 
Jacksonville.  FL  32258  ^ 

i  (voice)  •  888-*0frjKHi£  79 
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in  technology 


In  developing  our  formula  for  success,  American  Bankers 
Insurance  Group  has  blended  the  perfect  measure  of  product 
innovation,  marketing  excellence  and  superb  customer  service  to 
produce  an  enviable  record  of  expansion  and  profitability.  Join  us 
as  we  continue  to  expand  the  power  of  technology  to  meet  our 
ambitious  goals  for  the  future.  We  currently  have  the  following 
opportunities  available: 

•  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  ANALYST 

•  MVS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

•  CICS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

•  SECURITY  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

•  RESIDENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

•  SENIOR  NETWORK  ANALYST 

•  NETWORK  PROJECT  LEADER 

•  OPERATIONS  ANALYST 

•  ACCESS/FOXPRO  PROGRAMMER 

•  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

We  are  seeking  candidates  with  skills  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

•  Cobol  •  OS/JCL  •  VSAM  •  CICS  (Macro  &  Command  levels) 

•  IMS/DLI  •  DB2  •  EZtrieve  •  IBM  Visual  GEN  (CSP)  •  Small 
Talk  •  Visual  Basic  •  Fortran  •  Assembler  •  Change  Management 
Tools  (such  as  PVCS  &  Endevor)  •  UNIX  •  Rexx  •  Windows  3.x 

•  Windows  95  •  Windows  NT  •  OS2  •  C++  •  PolicyLink  •  ISPF 

•  Oracle  •  SQL  •  Microsoft  Access  •  MVS/ESA  •  CICS  Systems 
Programming  •  Novell  3x,  4x  •  Lotus  Notes 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  and  benefits  package,  including 
pension,  on-site  child  care  and  Dade  county  public  school,  free 
parking,  health  club,  401  (k)  plan  and  tuition  reimbursement. 

Please  indicate  position  of  interest  and  mail/fax  your  resume  to: 
Human  Resources,  Req.  #CW,  P.O.  Box  979068,  Miami,  FL  33197- 
9068,  or  fax  to  (305)  278-5625.  EOE. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  INSURANCE  GROUP 

www.abig.com 


The  Most  Vital  System  of  All 


loin  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  and  sign-on  with  an 
organization  that's  poised  for  the  future.  Through  innovative  restoration 
projects,  we're  conserving  South  Florida's  water  resources  and  creating 
sophisticated,  rewarding  careers  for  computer  personnel.  Challenging 
positions  are  currently  available  for: 

DATABASE  ANALYSTS 

This  position  creates,  populates,  maintains,  upgrades,  and 
integrates  databases.  Develops  customized  analytical  applications. 
Develops  and  maintains  data  models  in  a  CASE  environment.  Acts 
as  local  "expert"  in  computer  software.  Provides  training  in 
software  and  database  use.  Serves  on  information  systems  com¬ 
mittees  and  participates  in  organization-wide  information 
systems  projects  and  initiatives. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS/PROGRAMMERS 

This  position  analyzes,  designs,  programs,  tests,  installs,  docu¬ 
ments  and  maintains  computer  application  programs  for  the 
District's  integrated  and  non-integrated  financial,  administrative 
or  scientific  computer  systems.  Supports  system  users  in  a 
variety  of  ways  including  developing  reports,  database  mainte¬ 
nance,  training,  hotline  response,  data  uploads  and  downloads, 
and  security  management.  Participates  in  computer  program, 
application  and  system  implementation  project  teams. 

SFWMD  offers  excellent  benefits  and  opportunities  for  continu¬ 
ing  professional  development.  Detail  on  open  positions  can  be 
found  at  http://www.sfwmd.gov/caree/isopp.html.  All  resumes 
should  include  your  social  security  number.  Apply  on  line  or 
direct  all  resumes/applications  to: 

SFWMD 

Nnm  cwisp  S 

3301  liun  CMS  Rood 

West  Patm  Beach,  R.  33406 

hu  (561)  667-6349  http://www.sfwmd.gov 


New  Oracle  Implementation 

The  Wackenhut  Corporation  is  a  dynamic  NYSE  global  service  organization  commit¬ 
ted  to  growth  with  a  reputation  for  excellence  and  quality  service.  Due  to  the 
Corporation's  continued  growth  and  diversification,  we  are  undertaking  large  scale, 
enterprise-wide  implementation  of  Oracle's  Financials,  Procurement,  Payroll/HR  and 
Projects. 

Director,  Enterprise  Solutions 

Senior  IT  professional  with  a  proven  track  record  in  implementing  enterprise-wide 
package  solutions.  Minimum  8  yrs  experience  in  a  leadership  role  for  large-scale 
system  implementations  managing  teams  of  20-30+. 

Director,  Business  Unit  Services 

Senior  IT  professional  with  a  proven  track  record  in  managing  the  technology  needs  of 
multiple  Business  Units/Divisions  within  a  large  corporation.  Minimum  8  yrs  experi¬ 
ence  in  IT  with  5+  yrs  of  project  management.  Some  travel  required. 

Project  Managers 

Responsible  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  business  critical  systems. 
Works  closely  with  the  Process  Owners  to  ensure  business  requirements  are  fully  sup¬ 
ported  through  the  development  and  implementation  of  new  systems.  Minimum  5  yrs 
experience  in  leadership  role  for  large  enterprise-wide  implementations  managing 
teams  of  4-20. 

Business  Analysts/Team  Leaders 

Responsible  for  the  collection,  analysis  and  documentation  of  business/user  require¬ 
ments  related  to  the  enhancement  or  new  development  of  critical  business  systems. 
May  assume  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  development  resources  on  large-scale 
projects.  Minimum  3  yrs  experience,  business  background/orientation  preferred. 

Application  Specialist 

Responsible  for  the  collection,  analysis  and  documentation  of  business/user  require¬ 
ments  related  to  the  enhancement  or  new  development  of  critical  business  systems. 
Recent  MBA  graduate  with  an  interest  in  an  Information  Systems  career. 

Development  Manager 

Responsible  for  development  and  customization  of  client/server  enterprise^wide  solu¬ 
tions.  The  successful  candidate  must  have  5-7  yrs  experience  in  systems  development 
and  integration  of  large-scale  systems.  Experience  with  Oracle  development  tools 
required. 

Application  Developer- 

Will  be  responsible  for  developing  client/server  applications  utilizing  the  Oracle 
development  tools.  The  successfuf  candidate  must  have  2+  years  experience  in 
GUI/Oracle  client/server  application  development. 

www.wackenhut.com 

Interested  candidates,  should  forward  their  resume  with  salary  history  to:  The 

Wackenhut  Corporation,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box  109603,  Palm 
Beach  Gardens,  FL  33410-9603  or  fax  to  (561)  691-6591.  EOE 

M/F/D/V 
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Tanning  Technology  Corporation  specializes  in  the 
architecture,  design,  development  and  deployment  of 
innovative  and  highly  complex  business  systems.  We’re 
looking  for  “been  there,  done  that"  professionals  who  can: 

•  Provide  strong  leadership  in  articulating 
business  needs  and  information  requirements 

•  Design  and  build  high-performance, 
parallel  databases 

•  Deploy  information  tools  to  deliver 
business-critical  information 

•  Transform  data  from  legacy  systems  into 
data  warehousing  systems 

•  Manage  and  configure  high-end  UNIX, 

SMP  and  MPP  servers 

•  Effectively  manage  large  Oracle  systems 


We  offer  an  aggressive  compensation  model,  generous 
benefits  package,  profit-sharing  bonuses,  401  (k)  and 
stock  options. 

Please  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to: 

TANNING  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
4600  SO.  ULSTER  ST.,  SUITE  380,  DENVER,  CO  80237 
FAX  303-220-9958;  E-MAIL  jobs@tanning.com. 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE  AT  http://ivww.tanning.com. 
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THE  U.S.  AND  ABROAD 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550 
770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423 
e-mail:  slc11@aol.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC 

SAP  NATIONAL  Implementation  Division 


Applications  Engineer,  Cedar 
Falls.  Iowa;  Analyze,  design  and 
develop  custom  made  programs, 
using  Sapphire.  RDBMS  ORA¬ 
CLE,  C/C++,  HTML  using  TCP/IP 
and  IPC,  Provide  business  and 
technical  support.  Code,  test, 
debug  upgrade  system  and  cor¬ 
rect  errors  to  maintain  system 
after  implementation.  Use  Net¬ 
ware  4.1 ,  UNIX,  remote  communi¬ 
cation  and  ODBC  Req'd.  Master's 
in  Comp.  Sci.  or  Math.  Or  Engg 
1  yr  exp  in  job  offered  40  hr/wk, 
9am-6pm,  $59.000.00/Yr.  Must 
have  a  proof  of  a  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  Send 
your  resume  to  the  Iowa  Work¬ 
force  Center.  925  East  Fourth 
Street.  Waterloo,  Iowa  50704. 
Please  refer  to  Job  Order  Number 
1A1 100668.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


Design  Analyst  -  Analyze 
requirements,  design  technical 
specifications  for  information 
management  systems  using 
client/server  architecture  on 
IBM  PCs  &  UNIX  based  hard¬ 
ware  with  C/C++  language. 
Reqs.  Bach  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Math  or  Engr  &  2  yrs  exp. 
Employer  is  a  consulting  com¬ 
pany,  assignments  vary  from  6 
mo  to  2  yrs  relocation  re¬ 
quired  M-F,  8AM-5PM,  40 
hrs/wk,  $46,000/yr.  Send  copy 
of  ad  and  resume  to:  COMSYS 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES/ISD, 
18350  Mt.  Langley,  Suite  101, 
Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708, 
Attn:  Michelle.  Ref:  ST. 


We  are  seeking 
Professionals  to  join  our 
SAP  Consulting  Staff. 
All  modules,  ABAP  & 
BASIS.  Contract  & 
Permanent  positions 
available  nationwide. 
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Attn:  Lewis  Cramer 
Tel:  800-707-7224 
Fax:  408-369-5995 
lcramer@pacificnetsoft.com 
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Visualization  Software  Engineer: 
Monday  through  Friday;  8:00  a  m. 
to  5:00  p.m.;  40  hours  per  week; 
$56,000  annually.  Required  is  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Math  or  Physics  and 
three  (3)  years  of  experience  in 
the  position  being  offered  OR 
three  (3)  years  of  experience  in 
the  related  occupation  of  Software 
Engineer.  As  part  of  the  required 
experience  in  the  position  being 
offered  or  in  the  related  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  applicant  must  have  had 
experience  in  medical  imaging 
software  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  including  requirement 
analysis,  design,  implementation, 
testing  and  maintenance;  had 
experience  in  C  and  C++  pro¬ 
gramming  languages  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  software;  and  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  following  Unix,  X 
Windows,  and  Motif.  Participates 
in  the  design  and  development  of 
the  company’s  visualization  sub¬ 
system  software  used  to  process 
and  visualize  real  time  image  data 
for  advanced  medical  systems. 
Conducts  system  analysis,  new 
feature  development,  testing, 
maintenance  and  enhancements 
to  increase  functionality,  perfor¬ 
mance  and  memory  utilization. 
Utilizes  various  CASE  tools  such 
as  ClearCase,  CVD  and  Purify  in 
system  analysis,  documentation 
implementation,  debugging,  test¬ 
ing  and  troubleshooting.  Exten¬ 
sively  uses  X/Motif  libraries  imple¬ 
menting  application  GUI’s  and 
visualization  functionalities.  Uses 
inter-process  communication 
mechanism  implementing  com¬ 
munications  between  vizualization 
subsystem  and  other  subsystems. 
Uses  object  oriented  methodology 
in  the  system  design  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Codes  applications  with 
object-oriented  language  C++  to 
ensure  better  software  quality, 
reusability  and  less  maintenance 
cost.  Integrates  visualization  sub¬ 
system  with  different  modalities 
based  upon  varying  hardware  and 
software  configurations.  Inter¬ 
ested  applicants  submit  two  (2) 
resumes  to:  DWE-ALC,  do:  Mike 
Brooks,  P.O.  Box  7972,  Madison, 
Wl  53707-7972,  Case#  Cl  00309. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


SPECIALIST  I  -  NETWORK 
OPERATIONS  required. 
Design,  implement  &  trou¬ 
bleshoot  GSM  (Global 
System  for  Mobile  Tele¬ 
communication)  hardware 
&  software  for  Cellular 
Phone  Networks  including 
training  personnel  &  work¬ 
ing  on  value-added  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  roaming  & 
voicemail.  Bachelor’s  deg¬ 
ree  required  in  Electrical 
Engineering  or  other  relat¬ 
ed  field  of  study,  plus  2  yrs. 
experience  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  performing  job  duties 
described  above.  Must  be 
willing  to  relocate  to  various 
unanticipated  work  sites 
throughout  USA  every  4  to 
10  months.  Employer  will 
pay  for  necessary  travel 
from  assignment  to  assign¬ 
ment.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  Salary:  $66,000/yr. 
for  a  40  hour  work  week. 
Interested  applicants  con¬ 
tact  the  Oklahoma  State 
Employment  Service, 
11654-A  East  21st  St„ 
Tulsa,  OK  74129  (I.D.  #72- 
09). Telephone  #  (918)  437- 
4473.  Refer  to  Job  Order 
#295653.  Ad  paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Emp¬ 
loyer. 


Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Progress  8.0,  Progress  4GL,  C, 
Oracle  and  Forms  3.0.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
computer  science  or  related  field, 
three  years  experience  as  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  or  computer  pro¬ 
grammer,  and  knowledge  of 
Progress  8.0,  Progress  4GL,  C, 
Oracle  and  Forms  3.0.  Salary: 
$46, 000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  40 
hours/week.  Apply:  Pa.  Job  Cen¬ 
ter,  32  Iowa  Street,  Uniontown, 
PA  15401 .  Job  No.  2015493. 


Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  Cobol  II,  and 
Expeditor.  Requirements:  Bache¬ 
lor’s  Degree  in  computer  science 
or  related  field,  three  years  expe¬ 
rience  as  software  engineer  or 
computer  programmer,  and 
knowledge  of  DB2,  CICS,  VS 
Cobol  II,  and  Expeditor.  Salary: 
$45,000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  a.m  to  5:00  p.m.,  40 
hours/week.  Apply:  Pa.  Job 
Center,  1 0  Paluso  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
210,  Charleroi,  PA  15022.  Job 
No.  8030688. 


Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Powerbuilder  5.0,  Sybase,  PFC, 
Erwin  2.5  and  C.  Requirements: 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  computer  science  or  related 
field,  three  years  experience  as 
software  engineer  or  computer 
programmer,  and  knowledge  of 
Powerbuilder  5.0,  Sybase,  PFC, 
Erwin  2.5  and  C.  Salary: 
$47, 000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  40 
hours/week.  Apply:  Pa.  Job  Cen¬ 
ter,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  McKees¬ 
port,  PA  15132.  Job  No.  8030675. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
2  years  of  experience  using 
Powerbuilder,  Sybase  and  SQL 
Server.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and 
performs  testing  and  user  train¬ 
ing  after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  science 
or  physics.  $65,000/yr.  40  hours/ 
wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  number 
7030758,  to:  Mr.  Clement  Pizzu- 
telli,  Manager,  Connellsville  Job 
Center,  1051  Moreel,  Box  868, 
Connesville,  PA  15425. 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  3  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  using  UNIX,  SQL'Forms, 
SQL'Reports,  PL/SQL  and 
Pro'C  and  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  with  SQL'Plus  and 
Oracle  Financials.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$70,000/yr.  40  hours/wk„  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
9076567,  to:  Ms.  Charlene 
Cogley,  Manager,  Beaver  Falls 
Job  Center,  2103  Ninth  Ave., 
Beaver  Falls,  PA  15010. 


Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  Cobol  II,  and 
Expeditor.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Degree  in  engineering, 
computer  science  or  related  field, 
two  years  experience  as  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  and  knowledge  of  DB2, 
CICS,  VS  Cobol  II,  and  Expedi¬ 
tor.  Salary:  $45,000/year.  Work¬ 
ing  Conditions:  8:CX)  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.,  40  hours/week.  Apply:  Pa. 
Job  Center,  2100  Wharton 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  1 5203.  Job 
No.  5015423. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with  2 
years  of  experience  using  UNIX, 
and  C  and  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  with  TCP/IP.  Analyzes 
s/w  reqs.  and  performs  testing 
and  user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Master's  degree 
in  one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics.  $60,000/ 
yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00 
pm.  Send  resumes,  listing  job  or¬ 
der  number  2015483,  to:  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Introcaso,  Actg.  Mgr.,  Beaver 
County  Job  Center,  1 20  Merchant 
St.,  Ambridge,  PA  15003. 


Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  Cobol  II,  and 
Expeditor.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field,  two  years 
experience  as  software  engineer 
or  computer  programmer,  and 
knowledge  of  DB2,  CICS,  VS 
Cobol  II,  and  Expeditor.  Salary: 
$45,000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  40 
hours/week.  Apply:  Pa.  Job 
Center,  3  Kensington  Square, 
New  Kensington,  PA  15068.  Job 
No.  5015418. 
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Systems  Analyst:  Monday  throu¬ 
gh  Friday;  8:00  a  m.  to  5:00  p.m.; 
40  hours  per  week;  $55,000 
annually.  Required  is  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Electrical  Engineering 
and  two  (2)  years  of  experience 
in  the  position  being  offered  or 
two  (2)  years  of  experience  in  the 
related  occupation  of  Progra¬ 
mmer  Analyst.  As  part  of  the  two 
(2)  years  of  required  experience 
in  the  position  being  offered  or  in 
the  related  occupation,  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  have  had  experience 
in  requirements  analysis,  design, 
development,  implementation, 
and  enhancement  of  software 
systems  to  support  functions  of 
business  operations:  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing,  developing 
and  implementing  software  to 
support  multiple  relational  data¬ 
bases,  including  Oracle  and 
Informix;  and  had  experience  in 
UNIX  systems,  programming  in 
C,  PRO  C  and  ESQLC,  and 
Windows  programming  using 
Visual  Basic.  Designs  and  imple¬ 
ments  significant  enhancements 
to  the  company’s  standard  ware¬ 
house  management  system  soft¬ 
ware  that  are  reliable,  under¬ 
standable,  maintainable,  efficient 
and  portable  and  that  meet  the 
various  warehousing  and  materi¬ 
al  handling  requirements-  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  variety  of  industries, 
including  manufacturing,  retail, 
wholesale,  automotive,  chemical, 
pharmaceutical,  food,  electron¬ 
ics,  utilities  and  government. 
Provides  technical  expertise 
regarding  computerized  systems 
and  warehousing  technology. 
Develops  the  enhancements 
using  GUI  design  and/or  using 
UNIX  and  C,  Pro  C,  ESQLC  and 
other  SQL  C  development 
approach  based  on  customer 
requirements.  Analyzes  and 
develops  code  in  multiple  rela¬ 
tional  databases  such  as  ORA¬ 
CLE,  INGRES  and  INFORMIX. 
Ensures  that  project  milestones 
are  met  by  all  team  members  and 
that  all  deliverables  adhere  to 
quality  standards  set  by  the 
department.  Supervises  the  daily 
work  assignments  of  a  team  of 
programmers  and  analyst/pro¬ 
grammers  to  work  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  quality  software  and  doc¬ 
umentation  in  a  project.  Performs 
requirements  analysis  of  user 
requirements  and  suggest 
enhancement  to  meet  the  req¬ 
uirements.  Participates  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  enhancements  made 
based  on  requirements  analysis. 
Schedules  and  conducts  formal 
reviews  of  all  products  being  pro¬ 
duced  including  requirement 
specifications,  program  specifica¬ 
tions,  program  design  materials, 
test  plans,  and  actual  code. 
Provides  input  into  the  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluation  of  all  team 
members.  Performs  integration, 
validation  and  system  testing 
according  to  department  planned 
activities.  Interested  applicants 
submit  two  (2)  resumes  to:  DWE- 
ALC,  c/o:  Mike  Brooks,  P.O.  Box 
7972,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53707-7972,  Case  #  Cl  00333. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Uniface  6. ID,  Oracle  7.0,  Sybase 
System  1.0,  and  C.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
engineering,  computer  science 
or  related  field,  three  years  expe¬ 
rience  as  software  engineer  or 
computer  programmer,  and 
knowledge  of  Uniface  6. ID, 
Oracle  7.0,  Sybase  System  1.0, 
and  C.  Salary:  $60,000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  a  m.  to 
5:00  p.m.,  40  hours/week.  Apply: 
Pa.  Job  Center,  1270  N.  Water 
Street.  P.O.  Box  759.  Kittanning, 
PA  16201.  Job  No.  5015411 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  - 
Analyze  business  reqs,  de¬ 
sign,  code,  test  &  implement 
software  apps  using  Visual- 
Basic,  MS  Access  &  Win  API. 
M-F,  8AM-5PM,  40  hrs/wk, 
$58,000/yr.  Req.  Bach  in 
Comp.  Sci.  (Infomatics), 
Electronics,  any  Engr  or  Math 
degree  and  2  yrs  exp.  Em¬ 
ployer  is  a  consulting  compa¬ 
ny.  Relocation  required  for 
assignments  varying  bet  6 
mos  &  2  yrs.  Send  copy  of  ad 
and  resume  to:  4C  SOLU¬ 
TIONS,  INC.,  Attn:  Charlie 
Tarpley,  1201  7th  St.,  East  Mo¬ 
line,  IL  61244,  Ref:  JO#  GL. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  req¬ 
uired.  UNIX  systems  program¬ 
ming  &  middleware  support  in 
a  distributed  computing  envi¬ 
ronment.  Design,  integrate  & 
support  applications  software 
using  Sybase  &  C++. 

Bachelor's  degree  required  in 
Math,  Computers.  Engineering 
or  any  related  field  of  study 
plus  3  yrs  experience  in  any 
occupation  performing  job 
duties  described  above.  Must 
be  willing  to  relocate  to  various 
unanticipated  work  sites 
throughout  the  USA  every  4  to 
10  months.  Employer  will  pay 
for  necessary  travei  between 
assignments.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
U  S.  Salary  $5G,000/yr.  for  a 
40-hour  work  week.  Interested 
applicants  report/  submit 
resumes  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Job  Center  at:  Mr.  Tom 
Dembosky,  Office  of  Empl¬ 
oyment,  350  N.  Fourth  St.. 
Indiana,  ?A  15701  Job  Order 
#  7030534.  Ad  paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Get  your  FREE  Salary  Survey 
and  Career  Planning  Guide. 

It’s  the  most  powerful  tool  you  can  use  to 
maximize  your  potential.  Knowing 
where  you  stand  is 
critical  whether 
searching  for  a  job 
or  preparing  for  a 
review.  Find  up-to- 
date  statistics  on 
salaries  in  your  area 
and  essential  advice  on 
assessing  your  career. 

It’s  time  you  know. 

1  -888-ON-DEMAND 

To  discuss  your  career  options  directly 
with  a  Source  professional. 

Or  get  your  FREE  Salary  Survey  by  visiting  our  web  site. 

www.experienceondemand.com 

$  SourceServices 

EXPERIENCE  ON  DEMAND" 

Information  Technology,  Accounting  &  Finance  and  Engineering 


To  develop  and  grow, 
you  need  exposure  to 
all  the  right  elements 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1998 

Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 


l-800-488-92m 


This  Web  Site 

e-mails  you  with  the  career 
opportunities  you  want. 

COMPUTERWORU 

careers 

computerworldcareers.com 

Where  the  careers 

find  you. 
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Corporate 

America 


Corporate  America  has  a  new  look  these  days  thanks  to  a  Fortune  500  PC 
manufacturer  from  South  Dakota.  From  a  two-person  start-up  operation  in 
1985  to  a  $5  billion  global  company  in  1996,  Gateway  2000 
has  taken  the  PC  industry  and  corporate  America  by  storm. 

Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  there  to  handle  the 
unique  needs  of  large-volume  purchasers.  Gateway  Major 
Accounts  delivers  Value  of  Ownership:  the  winning 
combination  of  high  benefits  and  low  cost  for  the  life  cycle  of  your  computer,  gateway"  E-serm  desktop 

and  Gateway  Solo'"  portable  PCs 

High-quality  PCs  custom  built  for  your  business  that  go  to  work  for  you  right  f<alure Inlel Pm,n,m processors. 


out  of  the  box  —  that's  Gateway. 

Want  to  know  more  about  this  cow-spotted  business  phenomenon?  Call  our 
Gateway  Major  Accounts  representatives  today,  because  we  mean  business. 


pentiurrrTT 

■  processor  JA 


You  ’ve  got  a  friend  in  the  business.  ”  * 


888-888-0382 

www.gateway.com/majoraccounts.htm 

Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 

610  Gateway  Drive  •  P.O.  Box  2000 
N.  Sioux  City,  SD  57049-2000 

GSA  Schedule  #GS-35F-4565G 


BUY  SELL  LEASE  ft  RENT  ft  UPGRADE 


KING  DATA  STOCKS 


Over  10  Million  Dollars  of  New  &  Used  IBM  Hardware 


SYSTEMS  ★  FEATURES  ★  PARTS 

Disk  Drives  •  Tape  Drives  •  Memory  •  Printers  •  Display  Stations  •  Modems  •  Controllers 

KING  DATA  BUY$  IBM 
NOBODY  PAY$  HIGHER  CA$H!I! 


DELIVERS  WORLDWIDE 

SAME  DAY  •  OVERNIGHT  •  ANYWAY 
WORLDWIDE  INSTALLATION 


1-800-330*4426 


TEL:  (203)  579-1000  FAX:  (203)  579-1100 
E-MAIL:  INFO@kingdata.com 


(1.900.438.6843$ 


$3. 95/minute 


Unlimited  access  to  world-class 
Microsoft  NT/BackOffice 
Certified  Professionals. 


?ARALAX 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 
2550  West  Midway  blvd., 
Broomfield,  Colorado  80020 


TEL:  303/465-2800 
SALES  Line:  800/432 1-EDP 
SALES  FAX:  800/E  DP-3490 


A  product  of 


EDP  Europe  Ltd. 

43  Redhills  Road, 

South  Woodham  Ferrers, 
Chelmsford;  Essex  CM35UL 


engineered 
data  products 

INCORPORATED 

Linking  People  and  Technology. 


N  T  e  a  m  www.trans  tech.coia 
500  company  ntadmintefrai.vn-ch.tftm 


Microsoft 


Web  Site:  www.edp-usa.com 


Market 


LOWEST  PRICE 
IN  THE  U.S.A.!!! 


AS/400's 


All  Portable  AS/400-236, 436, 150  Models 

♦  All  Advance  Series-200,  300, 400,  500  &  600  Models 

♦  All  AS/400-9402/9404/9406-B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  Models 


www.kingdata.com 


NETCOM3  IS  BUILT 


TO  MAXIMIZE 


PRODUCTIVITY 
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For  information  on 
advertising, 
call  888-901-2005 
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Intel  Pentium  II  300  MMX 


•  256k  Pipeline  Cache  •  1 .44  Floppy  Drive 

•  64  Meg  EDO  Memory  •  16  Bit  Sound  Card 

•  Mid  Tower  ATX  Case  •  300  Watt  Speaker 

•  5.0  Gig  IDE  Hard  SVstem 

Drive  •  Mouse/pad 

•  24x  CD-ROM  •  Keyboard 

•  S3  Virge  4  Meg  Video  •  Gooseneck 

Microphone 


IT 


Industry  /  ‘Financial  Services  ‘Non  Profit 
experience  ‘Software  Developers  ‘Healthcare 

includes:  ‘Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 


/ 


ft? 


We  are  the“Boutique”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 


Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

I|  (201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 


mm 
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Looking  For  The  BEST  Company 
To  Give  Yoa  The  BEST  Value 
In  IBM  Computer  Hardware? 


We’re  IBM  Experts: 

•  RS/6000 

•  ES/9000 
•fiS/400 

•  Series/1 
•PCs 

•  Networks  &  Integration 


-Product  Specialists 
-Pretested  equipment 
-Flexible  financing 
•Configuration  planning 
-Offices  nationwide 
-Technical  support 
-Overnight  shipping 


Sales  &  Rentals 


s  Processors 
s  Peripherals 
S  Upgrades 
✓"New 


s  Reconditioned 

With  warranty 


http://www.dempseybus.com 
e-mail:  dempsybus@dempseybus.com 


_ 

BUSINESS  I  SYSTEMS! 
2136  Michelson  Drive  •  Irvine.  Cfl  92612-1304 
Phone: (714)  475-2900  Fax:(714)  475-2929 


Buy  •  Sail  •  Rant  (800)  888-2000 


NgUtup*:  Student  Section 


.I.y 


Address  For  Success 


•  Earn  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 

•  DISTANCE  EDUCATION 

•  Object  oriented  B.S.  program 

•  New  courses  in  Java, 


NOTICEI 


i1 


..  ,  . .  ux...  AMERICAN 

Networking,  HTML,  MIS  INSTITUTE 


1  Approved  by  more  than 
275  companies 


COMPUTER 

SCIENCES 


Free  catalogue 

1-800-767-AICS  or 
http://www.aics.edu 


I  World 

Awvutuxi 

ofUnivtnilies 
jiuI  College. 


RUN  IN 
CARD  DECK 
(888)  901-2005 


Your  ad  could  be  here... 

REACHING  OVER 


909.300 


IT  PURCHASE  INFLUENCERS 


Call  today  to  place  your  ad  (888)  901-2005 

‘Intelliquest  CIMS  v3.0, 1996.  Average  Issue  Audience 
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HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  Business 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 
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Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (614)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 

m.  ■  a 


Gainers  0  Losers  o 


Applix  Inc . 26.5 

Netrix  Corp . 23.5 

ObjectShare,  Inc.(L) . 20.0 

At  Home  Corp . ..  19.7 

Netcom  On-Line . - . 8.6 

Computer  Horizons . 7.7 

Intelligent  Electronics . 7.5 

Gateway  2000  Inc . 5.6 

□ 

At  Home  Corp . 4.44 

Yahoo!  Inc.(H) . 2.69 

Computer  Horizons . . . 2.50 

Netcom  On-Line . 1.75 

Gateway  2000  Inc . 1.63 

Applix  Inc . . . 1.38 

Keane  Inc . 1.38 

Lycos  Inc . . . 1.25 


Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc . -40.2 

System  Software  Assoc. . . ......32.4 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc . . -31.2 

Oracle  Corp.(L) . -28.9 

Microage  Inc . -27.5 

Quantum  Corp, . ....-24.8 

Xylan  Corp . -23.9 

Truevision  Corp . . . -20.8 

IBM(H) . . . -13.25 

BMC  Software  Inc.(H) . . -13.25 

Cisco  Systems  Inc . -11.78 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc . ...........-10.38 

Computer  Sciences(H) . . . -9.94 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc . . . . —  -9.25 

Oracle  Corp.(L) . -9.00 

Checkpoint  Software  Technologies . -8.13 


N  A  C 

Surviving  Asia 

The  economic  turmoil  in  Asia  that  caused  markets  to 

tumble  last  month  continues  to  selectively  affect  U.S.- 
based  businesses.  System  Software  Associates,  Inc. 
(SSA),  a  maker  of  enterprise  management  software,  is  a 
case  in  point. 

SSA  executives  last  Tuesday  reported  that  the  company’s 
fiscal  year-end  quarter  was  its  best  ever,  but  the  market  re¬ 
sponded  negatively.  Revenue  was  $126.5  million,  up  from 
$109.4  million  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Net  income  was 
$2.7  million  compared  with  a  $5.7  million  loss  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

But  the  market  expected  earnings  per  share  of  23  cents  vs. 
the  19  cents  SSA  recorded,  according  to  First  Call  Corp.  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  an  investment  research  firm. 

Officials  at  Chicago-based  SSA  said  growth  in  Asia,  where 
the  vendor  gets  20%  of  its  annual  revenue,  was  disappointing. 
SSA’s  stock  price  fell  last  Tuesday  by  about  $5.57  to  close  at 
$9.68,  during  one  day  of  trading. 

SSA’s  stock  decline  may  have  been  influenced  by  Oracle 
Corp.  That  vendor’s  stock  lost  almost  one-third  of  its  value  — 
falling  9-7/16  points  to  22-5/16  —  last  Tuesday.  Oracle  also 
blamed  Asia  in  its  earnings  report  (see  related  story,  page  29). 

Despite  the  punishing  market  reaction,  Bert  Hochfeld,  an 
analyst  at  Josephthal  Lyon  &  Ross,  Inc.  in  New  York,  says  he 
intends  to  keep  his  Buy  recommendation  on  SSA. 

But  SSA  needs  to  improve  its  marketing  to  overcome  prob¬ 
lems  faced  during  its  transition  to  a  distributed  object  technol¬ 
ogy  for  its  BPCS  products,  he  says. 

Standard  &  Poor  Equity  Research  in  New  York  is  maintaining 
its  Hold  rating  on  the  company. 

The  Asian  problem  “temporarily  set  [SSA]  back  a  bit,  but  in 
the  long  run  they’re  still  on  the  right  path,”  says  Brian  Good- 
stadt,  an  analyst  at  the  New  York-based  firm. 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau 


STEADY  RISE,  QUICK  FALL 
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System  Software  Associates'  stock  price  was  rising 
until  September,  but  it’s  been  dropping  ever  since 


14% 


June  9  July  9  Aug.  8  Sept.  9  Oct.  8  Nov.  7  Dec.  11 


Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Dec  12 

2  PM 

Wk  Net 
Change 

WkPct 

Change 

Communications  and  Network  Services  OFF  7.07% 

COMS 

81.38 

24.00 

3  COM  Corp. 

34.06 

-2.44 

-6.7 

AIT 

81.25 

54.75 

AMERITECHCorp. 

78.25 

1.06 

1.4 

ASND 

80.25 

22.00 

Ascend  Com  m  unications 

27.63 

-2.44 

-8.1 

T 

58.50 

30.75 

AT&T 

57.44 

-0.44 

-0.8 

BNYN 

6.50 

1.19 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

2.94 

-0.56 

-16.1 

BAY 

41.88 

15.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

23.94 

-5.00 

-17.3 

BEL 

91.25 

56.75 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  (H) 

89.19 

-0.88 

-1.0 

BLS 

57.50 

36.88 

BellSouth  Corp. 

55.50 

0.06 

0.1 

BRKT 

31.75 

9.25 

Brooktrout  Technology 

9.75 

-1.00 

-9.3 

CS 

46.50 

13.81 

Cabletron  Systems  (L) 

13.81 

-1.81 

-11.6 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.63 

Centigram  Communications 

14.75 

-1.94 

-11.6 

CSCO 

90.88 

45.25 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

76.72 

-11.78 

-13.3 

CMNT 

7.00 

3.31 

Computer  NetworkTech. 

3.69 

-0.31 

-7.8 

DIGI 

32.75 

16.88 

DSC  Communications 

21.81 

-1.56 

-6.7 

FORE 

39.63 

10.00 

FORESystems  Inc. 

16.00 

-3.13 

-16.3 

GDC 

12.38 

3.44 

General  Datacomm  Inds.  (L) 

3.44 

-0.31 

-8.3 

GSX 

53.00 

36.13 

General  Signal  Networks 

40.69 

0.00 

0.0 

GTE 

52.25 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

49.31 

0.13 

0.3 

LU 

90.75 

44.75 

LucentTech. 

75.56 

-4.75 

-5.9 

MADGF 

16.13 

4.50 

Madge  Networks  NV 

4.88 

-1.13 

-18.8 

MCIC 

45.00 

27.31 

MCI Commmunications Corp.  (H)  43.56 

-1.25 

-2.8 

NETM 

7.75 

2.40 

NetManage  Inc.  (L) 

2  44 

-0.09 

-3.7 

NTRX 

7.00 

0.94 

Netrix  Corp. 

1.31 

0.25 

23.5 

NCDI 

16.25 

7.00 

Network  Computing  Devices 

7.38 

-0.06 

-0.8 

NWK 

22.38 

11.25 

Network  EquipmentTech. 

13.50 

-0.81 

-5.7 

NN 

69.38 

27.25 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

36.00 

-6.94 

-16.2 

NT 

113.88 

57.75 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

90.19 

-6.63 

-6.8 

NOVL 

13.00 

6.28 

NovellInc. 

7.88 

-0.59 

-7.0 

ODSI 

19.25 

6.25 

Optical  DataSystems  Inc. 

6.25 

-1.63 

-20.6 

PCTL 

30.13 

6.63 

PictureTel  Corp.  (L) 

6.88 

-0.88 

-11.3 

PTON 

3.75 

1.31 

Proteon  1  NC. 

1.41 

-0.16 

-10.0 

RACO 

4.88 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

1.44 

0.00 

0.0 

RETX 

9.25 

3.38 

Retix 

4.13 

-0.69 

-14.3 

SBC 

75.13 

48.50 

SBC  Communications 

70.81 

-1.88 

-2.6 

SFA 

24.94 

14.25 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

18.56 

-0.94 

-4.8 

SHVA 

43.88 

8.13 

Shiva  Corp 

9.50 

-1.00 

-9.5 

FON 

60.63 

37.50 

Sprint  Corp. 

57.56 

-0.31 

-0.5 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.25 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

8.88 

-1.63 

-15.5 

USW 

46.63 

30.63 

US  West  Inc.  (H) 

45.31 

-0.44 

-1.0 

XIRC 

31.13 

7.50 

Xircom 

11.00 

0.13 

1.1 

XYLN 

37.25 

12.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

16.56 

-5.19 

-23.9 

PCs  and  Workstations 

0FF7.1S% 

AAPL 

29.56 

12.75 

AppleComputer  Inc. 

14.31 

-1.44 

-9.1 

CPQ 

79.56 

28.50 

Compaq  ComputerCorp. 

57.13 

-7.50 

-11.6 

DELL 

103.88 

25.00 

DellComputerCorp. 

88.00 

-4.56 

-4.9 

GTW 

46.25 

19.38 

Gateway  2000 Inc. 

30.50 

1.63 

5.6 

HWP 

72.94 

48.13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

60.50 

-5.63 

-8.5 

MUEI 

25.38 

9.75 

Micron  International  Inc.  (L) 

9.75 

-1.19 

-10.9 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63 

NEC  America 

52.50 

0.13 

0.2 

SGI 

30.31 

12.63 

Silicon  Graphics 

13.31 

-1.56 

-10.5 

SUNW 

53.31 

25.50 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

35.63 

-6.13 

-14.7 

Large  Systems 

OFF  6.98% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.63 

Data  General  Corp. 

16.69 

-1.31 

-7.3 

DEC 

53.81 

25.00 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

38.25 

-5.75 

-13.1 

IBM 

113.50 

63.63 

IBM  (H) 

98.00 

-13.25 

-11.9 

MDCD 

7.75 

2.88 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.94 

0.00 

0.0 

PRCM 

20.13 

9.00 

ProCom Technology,  Inc. 

14.38 

-1.19 

-7.6 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.50 

SequentComputerSys. 

20.41 

-1.09 

-5.1 

TEXM 

6.00 

2,06 

Sequoia  Systems  Inc. 

4.75 

-0.38 

-7.3 

SRA 

60.75 

25.38 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

36.00 

-1.13 

-3.0 

UIS 

16.50 

5.75 

Unisys  Corp. 

13.19 

-1.06 

-7.5 

Software 

OFF  7.51% 

AD  BE 

53.13 

32.50 

AdobeSystems  Inc. 

35.19 

-5.81 

-14.2 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

5.06 

American  Software  Inc. 

8.88 

-0.75 

-7.8 

APLX 

26.50 

3.13 

Applix  Inc. 

6.56 

1.38 

26.5 

ARSW 

53.25 

17.00 

Arbor  Software 

31.38 

-1.38 

-4.2 

ADSK 

51.13 

25.25 

Autodesk  Inc. 

33.69 

-6.31 

-15.8 

BGSS 

38.00 

23.00 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

34.00 

-2.00 

-5.6 

BMCS 

71.25 

39.63 

BMCSoftwareInc,  (H) 

56.88 

-13.25 

-18.9 

BOOL 

35.25 

19.63 

Booleand  Babbage 

29.50 

-0.06 

-0.2 

BORL 

12.19 

5.38 

Borland  Int’l  Inc. 

9.31 

-0.88 

-8.6 

BOBJY 

16.75 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

9.63 

-1.44 

-13.0 

CAYN 

6.25 

2.00 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

2.25 

-0.13 

-5.3 

CNTR 

5.88 

1.13 

Centura  Software 

1.38 

-0.31 

-18.5 

CHKPF 

50.50 

15.63 

Checkpoint  Software 

9.00 

-8.13 

-17.2 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

20.50 

-2.38 

-10.4 

CA 

57.50 

24.88 

Com  puter  Associates  (H) 

47.56 

-7.81 

-14.1 

CVN 

10.00 

1.94 

Com  putervision  Corp. 

3.31 

-0.63 

-15.9 

CPWR 

39.50 

12.06 

CompuwareCorp.  (H) 

30.88 

-6.38 

-17.1 

CSRE 

18.88 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

5.69 

-1.19 

-17.3 

COSFF 

8.25 

2.06 

CorelCorp. 

2.13 

-0.03 

-1.4 

DWTI 

6.63 

2.25 

DatawareTechnologies  Inc. 

2.81 

-0.19 

-6.3 

FILE 

36.50 

9.50 

Filenet  Corp. 

28.00 

-1.56 

-5.3 

FRTE 

39.50 

7.25 

Forte  Software 

9.25 

-0.69 

-6.9 

FTPS 

8.38 

1.75 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

1.75 

-0.34 

-16.4 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.00 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

33.50 

0.50 

1.5 

HYSW 

46.00 

13.00 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

34.00 

-4.75 

-12.3 

IRIC 

20.00 

11.75 

Information  Resources 

14.56 

0.06 

0.4 

IFMX 

26.50 

5.28 

Informix  Corp.  (L) 

5.28 

-0.84 

-13.8 

INGR 

14.19 

6.25 

Intergraph  Corp. 

9.38 

-1.31 

-12.3 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.81 

Interleaf  Inc.  (H) 

3.75 

0.00 

0.0 

ISLI 

18.50 

6.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

15.03 

-1.91 

-11.3 

INTU 

38.88 

20.88 

IntuitInc.  (H) 

34.13 

-0.25 

-0.7 

TLC 

20.50 

5.50 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

17.00 

-0.88 

-4.9 

LGWX 

12.88 

4.13 

Logic  Works 

8.50 

0.25 

3.0 

MAPS 

14.25 

7.88 

MapInfo  Corp. 

11.38 

-1.75 

-13.3 

MATH 

5.13 

2.19 

MathSoft 

3.44 

0.00 

0.0 

MENT 

13.13 

6.50 

MentorGraphics 

9.13 

-0.38 

-3.9 

MIFCY 

39.13 

14.00 

Micro  Focus 

36.38 

0.88 

2.5 

MCXI 

10.63 

4.00 

Micrografx  Inc. 

8.25 

-1.50 

-15.4 

MSFT 

150.75 

76.38 

MicrosoftCorp. 

136.44 

-6.94 

-4.8 

OBJS 

3.00 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc.  (L) 

0  75 

0.13 

20.0 

ORCL 

42.13 

22.19 

Oracle  Corp.  (L) 

22.19 

9  00 

-28.9 

PMTC 

64.25 

37.50 

Parametric  Tech  nolocy 

42.13 

-7.25 

-14.7 

PSFT 

38.38 

15.31 

Peoplesoft  (H) 

32.00 

-3.69 

-10.3 

PTEC 

19.75 

11.00 

Phoenix  Technologies 

14.31 

0.00 

0.0 

PSQL 

13.75 

6.50 

Platinum  Software 

8.75 

0.44 

5.3 

PLAT 

30.81 

10.25 

Platinum  Technology  (H) 

24.50 

-3.38 

-12.1 

PRGS 

25.25 

12.63 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

19.75 

-0.25 

-1.3 

RNBO 

28.13 

13.75 

RainbowTechnolocies  Inc. 

25.25 

0.75 

3.1 

REDB 

26.50 

5.00 

Red  Brick  SystemsInc. 

5.94 

-1.44 

-19.5 

ROSS 

9.75 

1.75 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

3.25 

-0.06 

-1.9 

SAPE 

61.00 

30.00 

Sapient  Corp. 

53.31 

-0.19 

-0.4 

SCOC 

8.63 

3.13 

SCO  Inc. 

4.13 

-0.88 

-17.5 

SDTI 

44.38 

21.00 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 

34.25 

-0.44 

-1.3 

SOTA 

18.00 

8.88 

State  of  th  e  Art  (H) 

16.00 

-0.88 

-5.2 

SSW 

41.19 

27.25 

Sterlinc  Software  Inc.  (H) 

39.13 

-1.06 

-2.6 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research  (L) 

17.19 

0.56 

3.4 

SYBS 

23.63 

12.13 

Sybase  Inc. 

12.19 

•1.75 

-12.6 

SYMC 

27.75 

12.00 

Symantec  Corp.  (H) 

24.44 

•  1.81 

•6.9 

SNPS 

4713 

21  75 

SynOpsys  (H) 

38  38 

-4.75 

•11.0 

SSAX 

17.63 

3.88 

System  Software  Assoc. 

10.06 

-4.81 

-324 

SYSF 

19.38 

5.50 

SystemSoft  Corp.  (L) 

6.63 

0.00 

0.0 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Dec.  12 

Wk  Net 

WkPct 

2  pm 

Change 

Change 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.50 

Truevision  Corp. 

2.38 

-0.63 

-20.8 

VMRK 

11.75 

5.75 

VMark  Software  Inc. 

8.13 

-0.50 

-5.8 

WALK 

18.25 

10.50 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

12.50 

-0.38 

-2.9 

WALL 

29.13 

14.25 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

14.75 

-1.56 

•9.6 

WANG 

25.00 

16.00 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

19.50 

-2.38 

-10.9 

Internet 

OFF  2.98% 

AMZN 

66.00 

15.75 

Amazon.com 

54.13 

1.13 

2.1 

AOL 

91.13 

31.00 

America  On-Line 

85.31 

1.19 

1.4 

ATHM 

30.63 

16.63 

At  HomeCorp. 

26.94 

4  44 

19.7 

CSRV 

14.56 

8.88 

CompuServe  Corp. 

13.00 

-0.56 

-4.1 

EDFY 

22.13 

8.88 

Edify  Corp. 

15.00 

-0.88 

-5.5 

XCIT 

35.00 

7.50 

Excite,  Inc. 

22.25 

-2.31 

-9.4 

SEEK 

14.50 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp. 

9.00 

-1.94 

-17.7 

LCOS 

42.00 

10.38 

Lycos  Inc. 

32.25 

1.25 

4.0 

NETC 

22.00 

7.88 

Netcom  On-Line 

22.00 

1.75 

8.6 

NSCP 

65.00 

23.50 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

27.31 

-2.38 

-8.0 

OMKT 

17.38 

6.50 

Open  Market  Inc. 

10.63 

-0.75 

-6.6 

PSIX 

13.38 

5.50 

PSINet 

5.75 

-0.69 

-10.7 

QDEK 

6.31 

1.63 

Quarterdeck  Corp.  (L) 

1.63 

-0.19 

-10.3 

RAPT 

25.00 

8.88 

Raptor  Systems 

13.00 

-0.06 

-0.5 

SCUR 

14.81 

4.75 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

11.88 

-1.06 

-8.2 

SPYG 

18.00 

6.00 

Spyglass  Inc. 

6.50 

-0.75 

-10.3 

YHOO 

61 .00 

11.19 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H) 

58.19 

2.69 

4.8 

Semiconductors 

OFF  11.86% 

AMD 

48.50 

2.69 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.06 

-3.44 

-16.0 

ADI 

36.69 

20.63 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

25.50 

-4.19 

-14.1 

CHPS 

22.75 

7.88 

Chips  and  Tech  no  logies 

15.06 

-0.31 

-2.0 

CRUS 

20.88 

8.00 

Cirrus  Logic 

11.81 

-0.88 

-6.9 

CY 

18.94 

8.56 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp.  (L) 

8.56 

-1.44 

-14.4 

INTC 

102.00 

62.88 

IntelCorp. 

70.69 

-7.06 

-9.1 

LSCC 

74.50 

38.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

51.56 

-2.69 

-5.0 

LSI 

46.88 

18.63 

LSI  LogicCorp. 

20.00 

-2.44 

-10.9 

MCRL 

46.88 

13.00 

MicrelSemiconductor  Inc. 

22.88 

-10.38 

-31.2 

MU 

60.06 

22.06 

Micron  Technology 

22.75 

-2.69 

-10.6 

MOT 

90.50 

53.25 

Motorola  Inc. 

55.63 

-6.81 

-10.9 

NSM 

42.88 

21 .63 

National  Semiconductor 

24.94 

-4.75 

-16.0 

TXN 

71.25 

30.63 
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Info  addicts  wreak 
havoc  on  workplace 
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Extranet  express 
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people  actually  “crave”  informa¬ 
tion,  according  to  a  just-released 
survey  by  New  York-based  Reu¬ 
ters  Ltd.  Moreover,  54%  of  the 
1,000  people  polled  said  they 
experience  a  “high”  when  they 
find  the  information  they  have 
been  seeking. 

“There’s  voice  messages, 
E-mail,  fax  messages  and  the 
Internet,  and  there  is  a  true  ad¬ 
diction  to  it,”  said  Kimberly 
Young,  a  professor  of  psycholo¬ 
gy  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  Bradford,  Pa. 

The  Internet  in  particular 


“feeds  America’s  fast-food  men¬ 
tality  toward  information.  It’s 
instantaneous  gratification,  and 
it  entices  you  to  use  it  more  of¬ 
ten,”  Young  said. 

But  much  of  the  information 
that  users  draw  from  the  elec¬ 
tronic  well  is  peripheral  or 
downright  useless,  said  several 
information  systems  managers. 
It  clogs  data  pipes,  slows  access 
for  legitimate  business  users 
and  eats  away  at  corporate  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey,  more  than  one-third  of  re¬ 
spondents  believe  their  col¬ 
leagues  are  obsessed  with 
gathering  information,  and  65% 
said  that  makes  their  work  envi¬ 
ronment  more  stressful. 

“The  whole  wireless  explo¬ 


sion  has  been  murder,”  said 
Tom  Murphy,  chief  information 
officer  at  Bristol  Hotels  &  Re¬ 
sorts  in  Dallas.  “I  have  people 
tracking  baseball  games  live  on 
their  pagers,  just  because  it’s 
possible.” 

In  the  past  year,  online  news 
feeds  have  caught  the  fancy  of 
several  Bristol  senior  executives 
“who  are  asking  us  to  open  up 
our  firewall  to  drive  PointCast 
and  Bloomberg  [news  feeds]  to 
their  PCs,”  he  said. 

But  Murphy  said  he  doubts  all 
the  requested  information  is  al¬ 


ways  adding  business  value. 
“Access  to  information  is  pri¬ 
marily  emotional,”  he  said. 
“People  have  a  belief  that  hav¬ 
ing  it  immediately  will  make  a 
meaningful  difference  in  their 
success  or  their  lives,  but  very 
seldom  is  that  the  case.” 

A  help  desk  manager  at  a 
large  insurance  company  in 
Philadelphia  agreed.  He  said  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  fulfill¬ 
ing  users’  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  “that  winds  up  being  more 
of  a  C.Y.A.  type  thing  than  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

“I  spend  far  too  much  of  my 
time  trying  to  pull  and  gather  in¬ 
formation  about  things  that 
have  already  happened  rather 
than  focusing  on  what  I  need  to 
do  strategically  for  the  future,” 


Source:  Reuters,  New  York 

said  the  manager,  who  request¬ 
ed  anonymity. 

Another  problem  is  users 
who  just  don’t  know  when  to 
quit  collecting  data. 

“We’ve  been  going  over  soft¬ 
ware  to  come  up  with  a  com¬ 
mon  operating  environment, 
which  means  we  need  to  set 
milestones  and  a  cut-off  point,” 
the  manager  said.  “But  there  are 
people  who  come  in  each  week 
and  say,  ‘I  just  pulled  this  other 
thing  off  the  Web.’  I  consider 
that  person  a  dataholic.” 

TRAINING 

Limiting  Internet  access  and 
monitoring  workers’  usage  are 
among  the  measures  compa¬ 
nies  can  take  to  curb  the  infor¬ 
mation  tide. 

The  Stanley  Works,  a  tool 
manufacturer  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  provides  Internet  access 
only  to  users  who  can  prove  they 
have  a  legitimate  business  need, 
said  Jim  Gustafson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  technology. 

“We  have  20,000  people,  and 
no  more  than  2%  have  Internet 
access,”  Gustafson  said. 

Mark  Haubrich,  IS  manager 
at  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius,  a 
Philadelphia  law  firm  with 
2,300  users,  said  companies 
and  users  would  benefit  enor¬ 
mously  from  information  man¬ 
agement  classes. 

In  the  Reuters  survey,  84%  of 
respondents  also  recommended 
classes,  yet  58%  said  their  com¬ 
panies  didn’t  offer  them. 

Such  classes  would  teach 
workers  how  to  conduct  very  tar¬ 
geted  electronic  searches;  how 
to  organize  and  summarize  the 
data  they  find;  and  how  to  use 
desktop  software  to  incorporate 
new  data  into  reports  or  other 
electronic  documents. 

“The  information  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  especially  is  so  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  that  you  sort  of  get  con¬ 
sumed  by  it,”  Haubrich  said.  □ 


American  Express  Co.’s  retire¬ 
ment  services  unit,  which  is 
charging  up-front  and  annual 
support  fees  on  a  new  analysis 
application  for  its  340  corporate 
clients  (see  story,  page  57). 

The  fees  are  relatively  mod¬ 
est:  $2,500  for  a  three-user  set¬ 
up  and  $1,500  per  year  for  sup¬ 
port.  Amex  officials  said  the  fees 
aren’t  meant  to  make  money  for 
the  company.  Amex  just  wants 
to  cover  some  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  maintenance  and  dial-up 
phone  line  expenses,  officials 
said. 

But  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  fees  wasn’t  an  easy  one, 
said  Todd  Wold,  marketing 
manager  at  American  Express 
Retirement  Services  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  And  he  said  the  charges 
may  be  prompting  some  of  the 


unit’s  customers  to  put  off  im¬ 
plementing  the  ExpressLink  ap¬ 
plication.  “It  would  be  nice  to 
just  offer  it  built  in  as  part  of  our 
[services],”  Wold  said.  “But  we 
wanted  to  be  up  front  about  the 
cost,  as  opposed  to  burying  it 
somewhere.” 

Two  Amex  clients  who  used 
ExpressLink  to  track  their 
40i(k)  plans  said  they  don’t  be¬ 
grudge  the  fees.  “We  considered 
them  to  be  pretty  nominal,  and 
you’re  going  to  pay  for  it  one 
way  or  the  other,”  said  Lee  Holli¬ 
day,  director  of  retirement  and 
savings  at  Flagstar  Cos.,  a  res¬ 
taurant  company  in  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.C.  “I’d  rather  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  I’m  paying  for.” 

“My  sense  is  that  this  is  an  is¬ 
sue  that’s  unresolved  in  nearly 
all  cases,”  said  Brian  Murphy, 
an  analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group 
in  Boston. 

Many  business  customers  are 
likely  to  “be  realistic  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  things  that  have  value 


aren’t  usually  offered  for  free,” 
Murphy  said.  But  giving  outsid¬ 
ers  online  keys  to  the  vaults  of 
historical  data  that  companies 
keep  on  them  can  also  be  viewed 
as  “a  goodwill  gesture  that’s  a 
way  to  lock  in  a  customer,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  game,”  he 
added. 

FREE  ACCESS 

With  that  in  mind,  other  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  opened  their  data 
warehouses  to  outsiders  aren’t 
charging  for  the  privilege. 

For  example,  Charles  Schwab 
&  Co.  is  giving  mutual  fund 
companies  free  access  to  a  Java- 
based  data  analysis  application 
that  lets  them  track  their  sales 
through  the  San  Francisco- 
based  brokerage. 

Schwab  hopes  the  ability  to 


customize  reports  and  down¬ 
load  them  via  the  World  Wide 
Web  will  help  the  company  keep 
the  mutual  fund  purveyors  out 
of  the  clutches  of  rival  broker¬ 
ages,  said  Linda  Coffey,  a  vice 
president  in  its  fund  relations 
department. 

Likewise,  Dallas-based  com¬ 
puter  distributor  CompuCom 
Systems,  Inc.  doesn’t  charge 
customers  who  tap  in  to  its  data 
warehouse  for  a  little  analysis. 

Setting  up  the  data  views  and 
security  provisions  needed  for 
external  access  took  about  12 
person-weeks  of  work,  said  Dar¬ 
rell  Piatt,  information  services 
director  for  advanced  technol¬ 
ogies  at  CompuCom. 

“But  now  it’s  up  and  running, 
and  we  don’t  have  to  touch  it 
much,”  Piatt  said.  “And  the  way 
we  look  at  it  is  that  if  we  didn’t 
let  customers  do  it  over  the  Web, 
they’d  just  be  coming  to  us  and 
asking  us  to  do  reports  for  them. 
Self-service  costs  us  less.”  □ 


REDUCING  INFO  OVERLOAD 


What  should  companies  do  to  help  people  in  the  gathering, 
management  and  use  of  information? 

Invest  more  in  training  83% 

Set  ruies  to  prevent  overload  73% 

Treat  information  as  a  boardroom  issue  57% 

Base:  995  respondents 

Source:  Reuters.  New  York 


"We  have  20,000  people,  and 

no  more  than  2%  of  them 

have  Internet  access." 

-  Jim  Gustafson, 

The  Stanley  Works 


OPENING  THE  VAULT 


The  benefits  of  unlocking  your  data  warehouse 
to  external  users  can  include: 

I  Tighter  business  relationships  with  customers 

I  Competitive  advantages  over  rival  companies 

I  Less  need  to  have  IS  staffers  build  and  run  queries 
for  customers 

I  Reduced  demand  for  producing  and  distributing 
monthly  paper-based  reports 
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_ COMMENTARY 

Cheers  (and  fears)  for  governance 

Allan  E.  Alter 


I’m  getting  nervous  about  IT  governance. 
I’m  convinced  that  IT  governance  —  working  out 
and  implementing  a  lasting  agreement  between  IS 
and  line  management  that  divides  information 


technology  responsibilities  between  the 
two  parties  —  is  necessary  to  manage  IT 
today. 

Others  agree.  Gartner  Group  and  For¬ 
rester  Research  consultants  yak  up  IT 
governance.  A  quick  Web  search  turned 
up  evidence  that  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 
Nolan  Norton  Institute  and  other  consul¬ 
tancies  are  advising  corporations  on  IT 
governance,  and  that  the  Kaiser  Perma- 
nente  health  chain,  the  states  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Wisconsin  and  several  universi¬ 
ties  are  implementing  IT  governance. 

Which  is  why  I’m  feeling  nervous. 
When  a  great  idea  starts  to  spread  in  the 
IS  world,  the  trouble  has  just  begun. 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  watch  out,  I  say. 

Hurrah  once,  because  governance 
forces  line  managers  to  take  long-term 
responsibility.  Line  managers  need  to  get 
involved  in  IT  decisions  (see  "The  word 
from  the  top,”  page  74),  but  they  need  to 


get  involved  in  the  right  way.  We  don’t 
want  the  deus  ex  machina  types  who  ap¬ 
pear,  claim  to  straight¬ 
en  out  the  messes 
made  by  mere  IS  mor¬ 
tals,  then  disappear. 

Nor  do  we  need  the  oc¬ 
casional  champions 
who  back  IS  projects 
only  when  convenient. 

IS  needs  line  managers 
who  stick  with  it  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Hurrah  twice,  be¬ 
cause  governance  helps 
make  centralization  po¬ 
litically  correct.  Everyone  knows  we’ve 
got  to  cut  IT  spending,  align  IS  and 
business,  manage  vendors  better  and 
share  data.  All  of  that  requires  a  more 
centralized  IS  function.  If  we’re  going  to 
centralize  without  repeating  the  mistakes 


of  the  past,  we  need  line  management 
support,  understanding  and  involve¬ 
ment.  That  requires  IT  governance. 

So  why  am  I  suspicious  of  something 
that’s  so  necessary? 

Governance  smacks  of  that  engineer¬ 
ing  mind-set  that  gets  IS  people  in  trou¬ 
ble.  Create  a  rational  procedure,  the  the¬ 
ory  goes,  and  rational  people  will  make 
rational  decisions.  Baloney.  That  won’t 
fly  in  the  decidedly 
nonrational  real  world, 
where  decision-mak¬ 
ing  processes  fall  apart 
like  boiled  chicken  off 
the  bone.  Personal  re¬ 
lationships,  trust  in  in¬ 
dividuals,  power  and 
lobbying  skill  always 
trump  procedures  at 
decision-making  time. 

If  governance  makes 
IT  business  decisions 
sluggish  and  unre¬ 
sponsive,  then  what  good  does  it  do? 
Governance  is  incomplete  unless  it 
makes  room  for  leadership,  and  it  won’t 
work  if  it  ossifies  into  a  formula.  It  stays 
alive  only  if  leaders  infuse  it  with  values 
and  ideas  that  make  their  company  a 


winner:  responsiveness  to  the  market, 
speed,  innovation,  customer  service, 
product  excellence. 

Don’t  bother  with  governance  if  the 
CEO  can’t  do  three  things:  hammer  out 
a  clear  business  goal  and  strategy,  work 
through  an  IT  strategy  even  a  simpleton 
can  understand  and  talk  them  up  until 
the  whole  company  is  buzzing. 

If  that’s  been  done,  you  can  go  to 
work.  Do  it  fast:  Give  yourself  weeks,  not 
months.  And  keep  it  simple.  Make  sure 
it  won’t  trip  up  IT  leaders:  Does  your 
governance  scheme  further  or  hinder  the 
company’s  goals  and  values?  Can  you 
make  yes/no  decisions  quickly?  Can  you 
respond  to  sudden  change  pronto?  Does 
it  help  keep  excitement  about  IT  alive? 

Achieving  great  things  with  IT  re¬ 
quires  the  sort  of  values,  ideals  and  emo¬ 
tion  that  create  passion;  not  a  mission 
statement,  but  a  feeling  of  mission.  Only 
leaders,  not  governance  committees,  can 
do  that.  IT  without  governance  is  inef¬ 
fective.  But  governance  without  leader¬ 
ship  is  dull,  gray  and  doomed.  □ 

Alter  is  Computerworld’s  department 
editor,  Managing.  He  can  be  reached  at 
allan_alter@cw.com. 


Who  will  the  bankers  bank  on? 

David  Moschella 


Even  if  you’re  not  in  the  banking  industry,  you 
would  be  wise  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  current 
battle  to  control  the  nation’s  Internet  payment 
mechanisms.  The  cooperation  and  competition  going  on 


in  the  financial  services  world  will  soon 
be  coming  to  an  industry  near  you. 

In  recent  weeks,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
its  newly  acquired  VeriFone,  along  with 
EDS,  introduced  their  Internet-based  re¬ 
tail  credit-card  processing  service.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  announced  the  first  bank  cus¬ 
tomers  of  its  new  home  bill-paying 
service,  being  co-developed  with  transac¬ 
tion  processing  giant  First  Data.  And 
more  than  a  year  ago,  IBM  and  15  of  the 
nation’s  largest  banks  announced  Integri- 
on,  positioned  as  a  complete  electronic- 
commerce  infrastructure. 

What’s  going  on?  One  thing’s  for  sure: 
This  isn’t  about  computer  companies  be¬ 
coming  banks.  Even  Microsoft  won’t  be 
handing  out  loans  any  time  soon.  It  is 
about  what  sorts  of  electronic  services 
banks  will  provide,  and  how.  For  banks, 
the  stakes  are  sky  high.  In  theory,  there  is 
almost  nothing  that  a  bank  does  that 


couldn’t  be  run  over  a  network  and  man¬ 
aged  by  software. 

More  specifically,  banks  have  always 
controlled  the  nation’s 
payment  systems.  They 
dole  out  cash,  clear 
checks,  transfer  funds 
and  ran  both  automat¬ 
ed  teller  machine  and 
credit-card  systems. 

Despite  the  illusion 
of  fierce  competition, 

MasterCard  and  Visa 
are  both  basically 
owned  and  operated  by 
the  same  group  of  large 
banks.  Not  surprisingly, 
those  same  banks  see  Internet-based  pay¬ 
ment  systems  as  just  the  next  stage  of  the 
game.  The  Integrion  business  model  was 
derived  directly  from  that  logic. 

In  contrast,  while  the  HP/EDS  efforts 


are  clearly  a  response  to  IBM’s  move, 
those  companies’  approach  is  much  more 
specialized.  They  are  essentially  offering 
a  turnkey  retail  service.  That  is  a  typical 
HP  approach,  in  sharp  contrast  to  IBM’s 
penchant  for  grander  infrastructures  and 
architectures.  Like  IBM,  HP  and  EDS  are 
trying  to  shape  broad  financial  transaction 
standards,  but  through  a  separate,  more 
open  forum. 

Then  there’s  Microsoft,  which  once 
again  emerges  as  both 
friend  and  foe.  It  rightly 
believes  that  home  bill 
paying  could  become  a 
compelling  online  ser¬ 
vice.  For  a  small  piece 
of  the  action,  Microsoft 
and  First  Data  are  will¬ 
ing  to  provide  that  ca¬ 
pability  to  banks.  But 
they  might  also  offer  it 
to  the  bill  senders,  by¬ 
passing  the  need  for 
any  direct  involvement 

by  the  banks. 

All  of  this  puts  banks  in  an  interesting 
strategic  dilemma.  In  an  area  they  believe 
to  be  of  the  highest  strategic  priority,  do 
they  stick  to  their  traditions  and  go  with 


the  Integrion-type  approach? 

Wisely,  IBM  has  made  it  clear  that  it 
has  no  intention  of  competing  with  its 
customers.  But  then  again,  much  of  the 
Integrion  software  is  under  IBM’s  con¬ 
trol.  Bankers  know  as  well  as  anyone 
about  IBM’s  checkered  software  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Microsoft 
pays  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  not  compet¬ 
ing  with  banks,  its  track  record  is  also 
clear.  Whether  in  travel,  entertainment, 
classified  ads,  news,  stocks  or  other  ser¬ 
vices,  Microsoft  is  perfectly  willing  to 
compete  with  any  customer,  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  appears  sufficient.  Then  again,  as 
banks  become  increasingly  wedded  to 
Windows  NT,  it’s  easy  for  them  to  see  bill 
paying  as  just  another  application. 

Many  banks  are  hedging  their  bets  and 
showing  interest  in  working  with  all  three 
companies.  That  will  be  fine  until  major 
deployments  begin.  As  technology  be¬ 
comes  ever  more  deeply  embedded  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  business,  other  industries  will 
soon  face  similar  choices.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address  is 
david_moschella  @  cw.com. 


THE  QUIET  ADDING  MACHINE 


Dump  that  wimpy  calculator  in  Windows.  Judy's  Applica¬ 
tions  (www.judysapps.com)  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  offers  a 
robust,  $19.95  software  calculator  that  handles  the 
toughest  problems,  including  scientific  eguations.  It 
does  double  duty  as  an  adding  machine  and  even 
includes  a  virtual  "tape"  that  can  be  copied  and 
pasted  into  other  PC  applications.  Ernst  &  Young 
recently  purchased  a  site  license  for  its  thousands 
of  U.S.  auditors. 


Obscureware 

[poison  is  free  software 
(www.e-scrub.com/ 
wpoison)  that  fouls  up 
routines  that  spammers 
use  to  collect  E-mail  addresses. 

Fine  Print,  a  $19.95  utility 
from  Single  Track  Soft¬ 
ware  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
(www.singletrack.com) 
could  save  a  lot  of  paper, 


ink  and  toner.  It 
prints  multiple  document 
pages  on  one  sheet  of  paper 
without  losing  much  legibility. 

Here’s  something  truly 
useful  for  your  corporate 
intranet:  a  software  ver¬ 
sion  of  those  reception- 
area  boards  showing  whether 
employees  are  in  or  out  of  the 
office.  The  applet  —  priced  at 
$40  per  server  plus  $5  per  user 
—  is  available  from  Winter 
Park  Construction  at  www.wpc. 
com/inout. 


Low-tech  searches 

Frustrated  by  thousands 
of  hits  from  Internet 
search  engines?  Human 
research  librarians  at 
SearchMill.com  (www. 
searchmili.com)  in 
Boston  will  do  a  basic 
Internet  search  and 
filter  out  the  garbage 
for  $4.99. 


Electronic  sniffers 
guarantee  freshness 

Companies  are  turninq  to  "artificial  noses" 
to  ensure  the  freshness  of  foods  and  drinks, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reports.  For 
example,  the  computerized  aroma  scanners 
re  used  to  test  Coors  beer,  Evian  water  and 
Starbucks  coffee.  Meanwhile,  Troy  Nagle,  a 
\earcher  at  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
m  Raleigh,  has  developed  a  sniffer  to 
nitor  the  effectiveness  of  odor-control 
•art*  at  hog  farms. 


Inside  Lines 

Poes  that  violate  child  labor  laws? _ 

We  knew  there  was  a  call  for  new  Java  developers,  but  we  had  no 
idea  how  new.  Mark  Benerofe,  vice  president  of  platform  devel¬ 
opment  at  Sony  Online  Ventures,  says  he’s  tired  of  chauffeuring 
around  one  of  his  lead  developers.  “Most  of  my  Java  program¬ 
mers  aren’t  old  enough  to  drive  a  car.  I’m  not  joking,”  he  says. 

Eat  your  heart  out,  Janet  Reno _ 

Maybe  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  could  learn  a  thing  or  two 
from  an  academic  who  challenged  Microsoft's  lawyers  —  and 
won.  Mike  Foster,  a  part-time  lecturer  in  Worcester,  England,  won 
an  out-of-court  settlement  after  claiming  that  the  Windows  95  up¬ 
grade  he  purchased  wasn’t  “fit  for  purpose"  under  the  1979  Sale 
of  Goods  Act.  When  Foster  tried  to  install  an  academic  version  of 
Windows  95,  he  couldn’t  run  Word  or  load  Lotus  SmartSuite  on  it. 
It  isn’t  a  total  loss  for  Microsoft.  Foster  plans  to  use  his  settle¬ 
ment  —  500  pounds  ($828)  —  to  hire  a  specialist  to  upgrade  his 
machine  to  a  newer  version  of  Windows  95  or  Windows  98. 

What's  in  a  name?  Ugh! _ 

Since  the  Uninterruptible  Uptime  Users  Group  is  “tremendously 
difficult  to  say  three  times  quickly,”  the  New  York-based  associa¬ 
tion  for  disaster  recovery  professionals  is  changing  its  name  to 
the  7x24  Exchange,  said  Executive  Director  Joseph  Paladino. 

Oracle  plays  name  game _ _ 

Oracle  can’t  seem  to  make  up  its  mind  about  what  to  call  its  new 
Web-based  application.  In  the  past  two  weeks,  the  much-touted 
application  package  was  given  the  monikers  Oracle  Applications 
10.7W  and  Oracle  Applications  10.7  Web.  Oracle  settled  on  Oracle 
Applications  10.7  NCA  (Network  Computing  Architecture).  Guess 
the  marketing  department  at  Oracle’s  Network  Computing  divi¬ 
sion  won  the  name  game. 

Microsoft  defense:  The  ongoing  upgrade _ 

Soon  after  the  Department  of  Justice  attacked,  Microsoft  proposed 
a  defense  maneuver  to  about  50  representatives  of  PC  user 
groups  gathered  in  Seattle.  Microsoft  announced  plans  to  convert 
help  files  and  online  documentation  to  HTML.  The  browser’s 
frame  technology  will  be  integrated  throughout  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  so  users  will  need  a  browser  to  search  for  keywords  and  dis¬ 
play  those  HTML  files. 

Look  who's  shopping  at  the  mall _ 

American  Express  CIO  Allan  Loren  says  he’s  quite  the  proponent 
of  electronic  commerce,  but  he  admits  to  a  certain  fondness  for 
spending  money  out  in  the  real  world.  “I  like  to  go  to  Borders  or 
Barnes  &  Noble  and  browse  around  the  store,”  he  told  an  Internet 
World  session  in  New  York  last  week.  “After  being  on  a  computer 
most  of  the  day,  I’d  rather  be  out  shopping  around.”  Apparently 
he  hasn’t  been  looking  for  a  mall  parking  space  this  week. 

Two  E-mail  specs  are  better  than  one? 

Both  secure  E-mail  specifications  — S/MIME  and  Open  PGP  — 
are  on  track  to  be  completed  in  the  next  few  months,  according  to 
sources  that  attended  the  recent  Internet  Engineering  Task  Force 
conference  in  Washington.  The  specs  allow  Internet  mail  to  be  en¬ 
crypted  and  “sealed”  with  digital  signatures. 

Alan  Baratz,  president  of  JavaSoft,  told  his  keynote  audience 
at  Internet  World  '97  that  he  had  taken  a  cue  from  Jeanne 
Dixon  and  come  up  with  some  New  Year's  predictions: 

■  Aliens  abduct  Larry  Ellison. 

■  Apple  announces  new  management  team  —  the  Spice  Cirls. 

■  Microsoft  announces  complete  year  2000  solution  —  slated  for 
release  in  2004. 

■  Aliens  return  Larry  Ellison. 

If  you  have  predictions  of  your  own,  or  some  news  tips,  direct 
your  thought  patterns  to  news  editor  Patricia  Keefe  at  (508)  820- 
8183  or  patricia_keefe@cw.com. 
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WHAT  IF 

fECHNOLOGY 


WITH 


HAT  if,  like  a  fine  wine,  the  information  systems 


you  buy  today  could  become  more  valuable  as 

TIME  PASSED?  WHAT  IF  THEY  COULD  BECOME  EVEN 
MORE  POWERFUL,  MORE  USEFUL  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT 

tomorrow?  That’s  the  idea  behind  the  Sybase 
Adaptive  Component  Architecture'."  It’s  an 

OPEN,  HIGHLY  SCALABLE  FAMILY  OF  PRODUCTS  THAT 
WORKS  BEAUTIFULLY  WITH  YOUR  EXISTING  SYSTEMS, 


AND,  JUST  AS  IMPORTANTLY,  IT 


ALLOWS  YOU  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH 


RAPIDLY  EVOLVING  TECHNOLOGY. 


►  For  example,  our  open  com¬ 


ponents  SUPPORT  JAVABEANS 


INTRODUCING 

ADAPTIVE 

COMPONENT 

ARCHITECTURE 


AND  THIRD  PARTY  STORES,  SO  YOU  CAN  ACCESS 
DATA  FROM  ANY  DATABASE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM. 

□  UR  COMPONENT  DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS  AND  MIDDLE¬ 
WARE  HELP  YOU  RAPIDLY  DEVELOP  AND  DEPLOY 
SCALABLE,  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  APPLICATIONS  ON 
ANY  TIER  AND  ON  THE  WEB.  ►  AND  SINCE  THE  ONLY 
CONSTANT  IS  CHANGE,  YOU  CAN  CUSTOMIZE  ADAPTIVE 

Component  Architecture  to  meet  all  your 

COMPUTING  NEEDS,  AS  THEY  EVOLVE.  TO  LEARN  MORE 
ABOUT  HOW  COMPANIES  ARE  ALREADY  USING  OUR 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  KEEP  THEIR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN 
VINTAGE  FORM, VISIT  US  AT  WWW.SYBASE.COM/SUCCESS. 

□  r  call  1-BCC-B-S  YB  AS  E  (ref.  accw3). 


m 


Sybase 


THE  FUTURE  IS  WIDE  OPEN, 


fThe  new  AS/4000  S6ri0S.  Remarkably  easy  to  install,  manage  and  grow. 

AS/400e  series  is  so  easy,  everything  you  need  for  e-husiness  is  built-in: 
communications  and  Internet  Junctions,  security,  database,  operating  system  and  more . 
Plus,  its  virtually  maintenance-free,  so  you  don’t  need  a  large,  dedicated  IT  staff  to 
manage  it.  Sound  easy?  Call  1 800  IBM-7777,  ext  BA221,  or  visit  www.as400.ibm.com 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet " 
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